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A rew miles northward from the capital of this fair sisterhood of 
republics lies a pretty and retired spot where a few houses have 
clustered themselves round the nucleus of an old-fashioned little edi- 
fice known by the name of Rock Creek Church—whether within or 
beyond the limits of the District of Columbia, our geographical lore 
ventureth not positively to pronounce. A pleasant and little frequent 
road conducts the occasional traveller, through a country impoverished, 
partly by inferiority of soil, and partly by long neglect and bad culti- 
vation, into that most dusty, dull, and disagreeable of cities which 
does very little credit to the name of Washington. 

On a bright summer morning, in the early part of August, in the 
year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven—to 
adopt the fashion of introduction of less veracious histories than the 
present—if the gentle reader of this page had chancee to be walking 
or riding, according as fortune may have endowed him with the 
means of locomotion, along the road here mentioned, he might have 
had the hap to encounter a couple of gentlemen riding slowly in from 
country to city, and engaged in a conversation evidently of the most 
absorbing interest to both. And if the gentle reader aforesaid had, 
moreover, chanced to overhear a few words of that same earnest 
conversation, we can only say that it would have been a privilege, in 
the enjoyment of which he would have been an object of intense envy 
to a great nation of at least sixteen or seventeen millions of souls—to 
say nothing of some nine or ten hundred artificial legal entities into 
whose composition, according to the homely but sagacious popular 
adage, it is not considered necessary that any such element as a soul 
should enter. 

Our two equestrians—between whom a bosom friendship of early 
life had ripened into the full maturity of the years which had now 
conducted both from the most undistinguished origin to the highest 
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eminence of public honors—were both men of some little mark and 
note. The one was THE Presipent or THE UnirepD StaTEs— 
then resident for a few months of the middle heats of summer at a 
retired country house in the immediate vicinity of the scene of his 
toilsome official duties, and just on the point of commencing the pre- 
paration of the first Executive Message, with which he was to meet 
the Extra Session of Congress which he had summoned to assemble 
in about a month from that date. To the other, the younger of the 
two, it is unnecessary to allude more particularly, than to remark, 
that, having recently retired from the political duties of the Cabinet to 
the professional labers of private life, he was just in the act of depar- 
ture to a different section of the country; and the conversation here 
spoken of—to which there was much in the circumstances of the 
hour to lend a peculiar solemnity—was simply the parting words 
between the two, as the one was accompanying the other a brief 
space on his way. Its subject may of course be readily imagined— 
the condition of the country, the approaching Extra Session of Con- 
gress, and the course to be adopted by the former in his opening 
Message, in the crisis of his political destiny at which he now stood. 
Its concluding words, as they were shortly afterwards repeated by the 
person to whom they were addressed, have long struck our fancy as 
worthy of the public record which they now receive for the first time. 
They were substantially as follows :—‘ We cannot know how the im- 
mediate convulsion may result, but the People will at all events eventu- 
ally come right, and posterity at least will do me justice. Br THE 
PRESENT ISSUE FOR GOOD OR FOR EVIL, IT IS FOR POSTERITY THAT | 
WILL WRITE THIS MessaGE.” 

It may be easy to balance an egg on its point, after receiving the 
simple suggestion of breaking the shell. It may be easy to discover 
a continent, after being taught to steer perseveringly in the direction 
in which, farther or nearer, it must lie. But the easiest of all things 
is ex post facto vaticination. Many a shallow political speculator, 
therefore, now that the progress of the hour and the event has illumi- 
nated the future waich then lay so dark and doubtful, and wrapped in 
cloudy danger, may say, with safety, that the bold course which Mr. Van 
Buren at this period adopted was the wisest, and in fact the only pos- 
sible one. But it is net quite so easy to raise ourselves, by a stretch 
of the imagination, to the level of the position from the isolated and 
perilous elevation of which the President then had to survey the low- 
ering horizon which encomyassed him—to appreciate all its difficulties, 
and to measure all the conflicting influences which pressed upon it 
from all directions. And still less easy might it have been to prove 
capable, in the actual position itself, of the same calm firmness of cou- 
rage, the same clearness of judgment, and the same fearless trust in 
abstract principles yet unrecognized in practice, which Mr. Van Bu- 
ren so signally displayed throughout the trying ordeal of that great 
political crisis. It is mainly for the qualities displayed, and the high 
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public service rendered, at this period, that we are in favor of his re- 
election to a second term of the Chief Executive Magistracy of the 
United States. 

The great event of President Jackson’s Administration was the con- 
test with the Bank of the United States, and its destruction as a Fe- 
deral institution—that of Madison’s was the War—while Jefferson’s 
was rather a general revolution of the anti-democratic spirit and 
policy of the preceding Administration, than marked by any single 
salient point of such historical prominence as to give its character 
and name to the period. ‘The great event of Mr. Van Buren’s Admi- 
nistration, by which it will hereafter be known and designated, is the 
Divorce of Bank and State, in the fiscal affairs of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the return, after half a century of deviation, to the original 
design of the Constitution. 

A few remarks, on the present occasion, on the subject of Presiden- 
tial re-eligibility, seem to be called for, to meet a misapprehension of 
that question extensively prevalent in the public mind. Having been 
for three Presidential terms excluded from power, is but natural that 
a decided hostility to the practice should, for the present, be very gene- 
rally asserted by the Whig party of Opposition. It is naturally enough 
put forward by them in the present contest, as a leading principle of their 
Presidential candidate—being in fact the only distinct and avowed 
principle, beyond that of simple opposition, which we are able to re- 
cognize on their side of the great political issue. De Tocqueville, too, 
gives one of his most elaborate passages to depict the evil and danger 
of this feature in our system; and it cannot have faded from the re- 
collection of the Democratic party, that this idea was strongly put for- 
ward by General Jackson in some of his earlier annual messages to 
Congress—though in connexion with the idea which we think a very 
undemocratic one, of an extension of the single term of service to six 
years. It was as favorably received by his party at that time, as it 
was honestly entertained by the author of the suggestion itself; though 
the state of things soon after arose which exhibited a practical refu- 
tation of the doctrine, in the high political necessity and duty imposed 
on General Jackson himself of becoming a candidate for a second 
term, and in the enthusiastic support which his re-election received 
from the vast majority of the people. Nor was this the only one of 
the political ideas early advanced by that noble old Patriot President, 
which more mature reflection, and practical experience of the work- 
ing of our great system, compelled him at a later period to modify. 

We are indeed by no means satisfied with the present organization 
of the Executive department of our system of government, upon which 
too strong an impress was left by that anti-democratic sentiment which 
it is well known existed in no inconsiderable force in the Convention 
that framed the Constitution. It is not to be denied that it presents 
several features of a semi-monarchical character which are made en- 
durable to the jealous eye of stern, uncompromising democracy, 
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only by the republican spirit in which the office must necessarily be 
administered, so long as it is held by the head and representative of a 
party claiming the character and name of the Democratic. We dislike 
its length of term. We dislike its extent of official patronage. We 
dislike the quasi-regal palace,* and the quadruple disproportion of 
salary, which have the effect of raising the individual, however de- 
mocratic in character and simple in habits, to such an inordinate ele- 
vation of social rank and position above the broad level mass of his 
citizen-peers. ll these features we should rejoice to see amended ; 
and that will indeed be an auspicious day for the Republic which 
shall witness the free application of the hand of democratic reform to 
the Executive department of our Federal Government, by the substi- 
tution of annual terms, with unrestricted re-eligibility, for the present 
tenure of four years ; and by applying the true principle of popular 
election to the great bulk of the offices now held under Executive ap- 
pointment. Let it not be supposed that such a reform would impair the 
proper and healthy energies of the Executive department. None can 
be more alive than ourselves to the importance of maintaining those 
energies in full vigor and efficiency, within their just limits, as in 
truth a democratic check upon the far more dangerous tendency of the 
Legislative power to excess andabuse.t But it is clear that it is only 
in the moral force of its democratic character, as the true represen- 
tative and expression of the popular majority, that the power of the 
Executive office resides—that power, at least, which is of a healthful 
character, and which it is desirable to preserve unenfeebled. And who 
can doubt that a President fresh from the frequent ordeal of the popu- 
lar suffrage, bound to shape his course with reference to an early re- 
curring responsibility to the same tribunal, is a more direct represen- 
tative and embodiment of the popular will and sentiment, than the 








* We will take advantage of this opportunity to throw out the suggestion, whe- 
ther it might not be in many points of view an excellent course, on the organiza- 
tiun of the “‘ Smithsonian Institute” at the City of Washington, ¢o appropriate to 
its use the President’s present palatial mansion. It would be the best mode, cer- 
tainly, of getting rid of it. For that purpose it would be admirably adapted; and 
it would not only be a very important economy of that sacred fund, but would enable 
the institution to go into operation at a much earlier period that otherwise probably 
possible. Without wishing to democratize it quite down to a “log cabin,” we 
think a suitable residence might be erected for our Presidents, spacious and elegant 
while simple and unambitious—surrounded perhaps by others of similar style for the 
Heads of Department—at very moderate expense, and with an advantage, in its moral 
effect, amply justifying the outlay. A simultaneous reduction of the Presidential 
salary to a level of something nearer to those of the Governors of States and the other 
high officers of the Federal Government—on far higher grounds than that of mere 
economy—would soon cover the necessary cost of the reform here suggested. Let 
no one sneer at this as an insignificant trifle, or as a piece of impracticable demo- 
cratic quixotism. The money which would be spent in carting the materials of the 
Presidential Palece to throw them into the Pacific Ocean would, in our opinion, be 
much more wisely applied than that which was expended upon its erection. 

+See Democratic Review for February, 1838—Article, “ Executive Usurpation.” 
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same individual when near the close of a four years’ tenure of his of- 
fice ?—when the progress of opinion, stimulated by the developement of 
events, may have moved onward far in advance of that of which his 
election was the expression—and when he may have done, or have left 
undone, much that may be calculated to weaken the sympathies of 
the popular heart with him and his administration. 

The obvious objections which will first suggest themselves to the 
minds of nine readers out of ten—namely, that it would keep the 
country in a state of unresting agitation, and that no single President 
would ever have time to carry out any large and consistent system of 
policy—will be found to vanish into nought on a very slight inspection: 
For, in the first place, it is very clear that the evil of perpetual political 
excitement could not be carried to a greater length than we now daily 
witness. From the first to the last moment of the present quadrennial 
term the question of the Presidential succession is as furiously agitated 
as though the election were of immediate recurrence ; while the 
diminution of the political importance of each election, of the splendor 
of the office, and of the magnitude of the demoralizing prize which it 
is too apt to prove to our great men—(an inappreciable evil '!)—could 
not but proportionably diminish the excitement of the contest for its 
possession. And as for the second objection, does it not directly im- 
pugn our own cardinal principle of confidence in the intelligent capacity 
of the people for self-government? Presidents do not govern this 
country, but great parties and great principles—and who wishes that 
the former should carry out their own individual “ systems of policy ?” 
This subject is a large and vastly important one. We have long 
meditated bringing these ideas before the country in the pages of this 
work, and shall on an early occasion return to their discussion with 
greater fulness of detail. 

But vicious as may be the features of the constitution of the Execu- 
tive department to which we have here cursorily alluded, it is a great 
mistake to imagine that they are either aggravated by its re-eligibility, 
or that this great evil which we all recognize around us, of excessive 
party action, in which the Presidential question absorbs everything, 
distorts everything, and embitters everything, would be obviated by 
the limitation of the office toa single term. The sage framers of the 
Constitution who gave their sanction to the principle of re-eligibility, 
by express refusal in Convention to prohibit it, were not wrong in the 
view which they took of its probable working—nor the glorious au- 
thorities in our past history who have added to the practice the stamp of 
their reverend example. On the.contrary—little as we are disposed to 
like so long an occupation of so elevated an office by a single individual, 
and liable as it may be to abuse in dishonest or incompetent hands—yet 
is it well worthy of consideration, whether a more than counterbal- 
ancing advantage is not found in the incentive to good conduct derived 
from the prospect of a re-election, requiring a President to keep pace 
with the movement of the public opinion, and to lead it in the wisest 
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direction—giving him the strongest motive to recommend his adminis- 
tration to popular favor by measures of a truly popular character and 
aim—and forcing him to guide his steps with unrelaxing care by the 
strictest rule of public integrity and private propriety of life, in the uni- 
versal blaze of light shed around his path by the freedom of the press. 

The case may often arise, too, where a President may become the 
object of a strong feeling of popular: gratitude, a feeling of a per- 
fectly healthy character, which claims its indulgence in his re-elec- 
tion, and to which there is no just reason that it should be prohibited. 
He may have been the author of some new and bold measure of de- 
mocratic reform, advanced under circumstances of peculiar trial and 
peril, which may have given rise to a violent struggle of parties. In 
such a case he acquires a peculiar identification with the principle of 
the proposed reform, as its embodied representative ; and becoming 
thus personally associated with its popularity, the natural sentiment 
of attachment of which he is made the centre is quickened and 
strengthened by the persecution of which he is at the same time 
necessarily the object from the opposite side of opinion or of political 
interest. 

This sentiment claims, we repeat, its natural and rightful gratifi- 
cation in his triumphant re-election, which thus becomes, at the same 
time the public sanction of his policy, the high reward of his high 
desert, the just atonement for all that he has been made to endure 
from the furious bitterness of opposition, and a noble encouragement 
to others hereafter to earn a similar méed by a similar means. 

Nor is it necessary to resort to the imagination for the case here 
supposed. In all its features the reader will have recognized that 
which is now presented, at the close of the first term of the present 
incumbent of that highest of human political dignities. And of this 
—apart from those considerations of party expediency which with 
peculiar force at the present moment would seem to point in the same 
direction—a sufficient evidence is afforded, in the spontaneous una- 
nimity with which the universal opinion of the Democratic Party has 
long ago settled on Mr. Van Buren as its candidate and leader in the 
approaching Presidential election, as a matter of course, and without 
any necessity for the machinery of a convention to concentrate its 
expression—though to the necessary exclusion of the numerous emi- 
nent statesmen of the same school of political faith, and distinguished 
champions of its principles, from whom it would be so easy to select 
many, who would do no dishonor to the Chair that has been filled by 
that glorious dynasty of republican Chief Magistrates at the head of 
which shines the name of the “ Father of his Country.” 

This, then, is the leading issue for the approaching contest—the 
ground on which he has been the most bitterly assailed during his first 
term—that on which his future title to historical fame will mainly 
rest—and that on which we are quite willing now to place Mr. Van 
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Buren’s claini to a re-election, upon his party and the country, the 
Divorce of Bank and State, as involved in the policy of the Indepen- 
dent ‘Treasury. ‘There are many other points of view, embracing 
large fields of survey, in which his administration is to be regarded ; 
and in which it may well challenge a comparison with such an ad- 
ministration as must be the result of the practical application of the 
heterogeneous principles, so far as itis possible to ascertain them, of 
the Opposition who are now struggling so vehemently for its overthrow, 
and for their own succession to the vacated seats of office. But this 
one is, par excellence, and beyond comparison, the most prominent and 
important, at the same time that it has a peculiarly individual character, 
not equally applicable to the other aspects in which we might hold up 
to the popular view his entire system of administration, necessarily 
extensive, complex and various. 

For example, other individuals might be named in whose persons 
might be found a more entire representation of some of the other lead: 
ing principles—separately regarded—which make up the outline of 
the political faith of the Democratic Party,—such as, the State-Rights 
principle—the Specie Reform of the Currency—adherence to the 
spirit of the Constitutional compact on the subject of Slavery—Free 
Trade—hostility to a National Bank—to Public Debt—to Internal 
Improvements by the Federal Government, &c. But—at the same 
time that it might be difficult to point to any other prominent Democrat 
who, by an admirable combination and harmony of all these principles 
into one complete and well attempered system, can be regarded in 
equal degree with Mr. Van Buren as the consistent representative 
alike of all and of each—of the great principle of the Divorce of Bank 
and State—a principle of reform superior perhaps in present import- 
ance to any of the others, at the same time that it touches more or 
less closely on nearly all of them—he, and he alone, is entitled to be 
regarded as the peculiar and individual representative. Now, there- 
fore, when near the close of his first term, in advocating his re-election 
to a second, it well behoves us to put forward this measure more pro- 
minently than any other, as his title to that magnificent tribute of 
national honor. With that view it is the object of the present Article 
to present a rapid review of its history within the period referred to ; 
and as its first bright salient point of interest, and as at the same time 
involving the essential type and characteristic of its whole subsequent 
progress, we have thought the closing words of the conversation above 
mentioned a fit and worthy introduction—as they were shortly after 
related to us by the person to whom they were addressed. 

Let us return, then, to the moment of their utterance, to recall to our 
memory, what was the condition of country, and Mr. Van Buren’s 
position in it, at the time. ‘The answer to such a question must be 
of course yet fresh in the recollection of most of our readers. 


Mr. Van Buren had taken his inaugural oath on the fourth of March 
T2 
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preceding. On the tenth of May the great financial earthquake of the 
Suspension, breaking out at its commercial metropolis, rolled rapidly 
over the entire Union, in every direction, to the farthest extent of its 
limits. The whole banking system of the country strewed the ground 
with its ruins. All the great interests of production and commerce, 
of which the currency of a country is the life-blood, and of which the 
banks were the accustomed channels and vehicles of circulation, lay 
likewise stunned and paralyzed by the shock. From every quarter a 
universal cry of agony arose from the land; though half drowned by 
the shrieks of execration, from the myriad presses and orators of Whig- 
ism, against the Government at whose door was laid the responsibility 
of the whole—mingled only with their shouts of exulting triumph, at 
this consummation of the financial policy of the Democratic party, and 
at the prospect of its now inevitable and irrecoverable overthrow. 
Nor were the exultation and confidence of all Whigism greater than 
the sense of discomfiture and alarm of alarge portion—perhaps we should 
say the main bulk—of the Democratic party itself. The catastrophe 
was so new—so appalling—so overwhelming ; it fell so heavily upon 
all interests and all parties ; the explosion of the swollen credit bubble 
bore so ruinously upon so large a number of influential individuals 
among those who had heretofore been most active in the support of the 
Administration ; and in truth, when superficially regarded, did appear 
to refer itself so plausibly to the influence of some of the financial 
measures of the preceding Administration, of which Mr. Van Buren 
had inherited the responsibilities—that4t can be no matter of surprise 
that through all the summer of that celebrated year the Democratic 
party, as a body, was in a complete state of disorganization and con- 
fusion. A feeling of discouragement and despair seemed to chill and 
unnerve many of the truest and the stoutest ; while it was evident that 
large masses, perplexed amid contending doubts and alarms, were 
wavering, in honest uncertainty, on the point ef a decisive abandon- 
ment of a Government which appeared properly chargeable with the 
responsibility of having led the country, by its “ experiments,” thus 
deeply into the miry entanglements of this Slough of Despond. 
Through all this tempest Mr. Van Buren remained calmly at his 
post at the helm of state, alike unterrified and unseduced—self-pos- 
sessed—resolute—and unwavering, equally in his convictions of the 
rightfulness of the principles with which he stood identified by the 
pledges of his entire political life, and in his determination to carry 
them firmly out, with a wise and prudent courage, to all their legiti- 
mate consequences ; and whether the present issue be for good or for 
evil, to trust fearlessly, in the first resort, to “ the sober second-thought 
of the people,” and, in the last, to posterity at least for final justice. 
We may venture to say that throughout all this period he surpassed 
the expectations of his most intimate friends, who had never before 
seen him similarly tried and tested—as he disappointed the confident 
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prophecies of his enemies. He had been amply known before for an 
able man, for a wise man (in General Jackson’s frequent phrase in re- 
lation to him), for an honest, firm, and far-sighted man, as well as for 
a man of consistent democratic convictions and conduct—but he had 
not before been known fora great man. Before the suspension, it is 
well known that a very powerful pressure had set in upon him imme- 
diately on his accession to the Presidency, to force from him an aban- 
donment or relaxation of the currency policy of the preceding Ad- 
ministration, by a repeal of the Specie Circular, and by the call of an 
extraordinary session of Congress for “relief” to the distended and 
struggling Credit System—both which demands had been resisted as 
resolutely as they were clamorously urged. And after it, the pressure 
for every quarter to compel him to shape the course of his Adminis- 
tration in a direction favorable to the cause of the banks, and to the 
renewal of the public confidence which they had forfeited by abusing, 
was of course multiplied in proportion with the political necessity 
which those who urged it conceived to be now imperatively incum- 
bent on him. 

But from the central height of his position, and the tranquil retire- 
ment of the country residence at which the greater part of his time 
throughout this period was passed, Mr. Van Buren leoked abroad over 
the whole expanse of the subject, with unshrinking eye, and with that 
clear and far keenness of intellectual vision which has always been 
his most remarkable trait—a trait well recognized in the familiar 
soubriquet, of intended dispasagement but of real compliment, with 
which it used to be the fashion of his political opponents, astonished 
at the accurate results of his mental processes, as developed by the 
course of time, to couple his name. Looking upon it by the light of 
just principles of political economy and democratic truth, he surveyed 
the whole course of the stormy financial history of the country 
through the period that had led to this general catastrophe ; and 
through the rapid succession and confusion of the events he read 
aright the essential law of their movement. The decisive reasons, 
political and economical, against a National Bark, had been long 
deeply interwoven into his mind. He had witnessed, and had well 
understood, the expansion of the currency which had followed the 
cessation of the long and convulsive struggle for a recharter between 
that institution and the Federal Government—the direct and leading 
agency which the United States Bank had had in causing that move- 
ment, by the rapid extension of its own loans to the amount of twenty 
millions within a few months, although it had before, during the 
suspense of the contest, made the approaching termination of its 
charter the pretext for a curtailment of unexampled severity and pres- 
sure—the joyful promptitude with which its stimulating example was 
followed by the banking institutions of the States—the great conse- 
quent inflation of nominal prices—the rapid and enormous rise and 
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growth of speculation, in its most morbid character and most fatal 
excess—the consequent vast accumulation of the surplus revenue— 
the stimulating influence of the possession of this upon the banks— 
the convulsive derangement of the whole system of machinery, in 
the very midst of this unprecedented extravagance of high action, by 
the operation of the Distribution Act—the effect of this measure in 
still farther stimulating speculation and expansion, by demoralizing 
and intoxicating State Legislatures, and leading them into stupendous 
schemes of internal improvement—the reaction of this cause again 
upon the currency, by leading to the creation of State stocks, for the 
purpose of borrowing hundreds of millions from Europe to be repaid 
by poor posterity, loans paid in reality only in the fabrics of foreign 
industry to the detriment of our own, and nominally at home only by 
an expansion of the domestic manufacture of paper-money—the 
slight check upon this tremendous overaction of pseudo-credit applied 
by the Specie Circular, for the protection of the national domain from 
the process of evaporation which it was so rapidly undergoing, under 
this state of things in which the acre of public land was the only 
commodity exempt, by the necessary operation of law, from the uni- 
versal hollow inflation of nominal price—the inevitable result of all 
this in an active foreign commercial debt of about sixty millions, in- 
dependently of State and stock indebtedness to an amount whose 
magnitude could only be dimly conjectured—the rise of foreign ex- 
change, even in spite of the outward stream of public stocks, which 
had so long artificially and unnaturally*kept it down to a delusive ap- 
pearance of equilibrium and safety—the necessary consequent drain 
of specie from the banks, where alone it was to be found—followed, 
inevitably and of course, by the bursting of the whole bubble of this 
insane “ Credit System,” in the universal suspension or bankruptcy 
of the banks. 

This was the general outline of the events—these the leading points 
of the history of the whole great national movement, the necessary 
result and catastrophe of which Mr. Van Buren witnessed in every 
direction around him, in the ruins that strewed the land, and the 
agonized clamors for “relief!” that rose from its whole extent. All this, 
we repeat, he saw with unclouded and unquailing eye—though of course 


not without the emotions which it could not but awaken in the breast of 


every lover of his country, however clearly the whole might be ascri- 
bable to those very causes, against the action of which the general 
scope of the policy of the Administration had been directed, and of 
which the agents and supporters were now the most frantie and furi- 
ous in their opposition to that Administration. He saw that the whole 
had its primary origin in the radical viciousness of that fatal paper- 
money banking system which has grown up, like a Upas tree, to 
poison the atmosphere of the land which it overshadows; and as a 
secondary cause, that the disease had derived a frightful stimulus 
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and aggravation, in many of its worst characteristics, from the ill- 
omened union so long subsisting between it and the Federal Govern- 
ment—both of these views being but confirmations, by terrible evi- 
dence of experience on a grand scale of evil, of opinions on the sub- 
ject long and profoundly entertained by him. The course of duty 
dictated to a President of the United States by these convictions, if 
it was a plain one, was also, it must be confessed, an arduous and 
dangerous one—plenum opus alee. ‘The very magnitude of the great 
national evil, the more loudly it demanded reform, the more fearfully 
did it prove the formidable character of the vast interest which held 
the whole community in the thrall of that subtle network of fetters 
which its action spread over the entire surface of the body politic. 
‘Touch not the wounded hydra. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
this was the moment of weakness to the banks—of shorn locks and 
withered strength—that having them “ on the hip,” it was now easy 
to “hold them there.” Far, indeed, from it. Never, probably, in 
their palmiest hour, had the power of that tremendous engine of social 
and political power, the banking system, seemed more formidable 
than now in the hour of its prostration in the disgrace of universal 
bankruptcy. Instead of its being a moment of weakness, when the 
approach of the hand of reform might be more safely hazarded than 
at another, precisely the reverse was the case. For it was precisely the 
moment in which the cry could be raised with the greatest effect by 
the banks, that the common safety of all was identified with their 
cause, and that all should unite to sustain, to indulge, to relieve, to 
encourage them, by demonstrations of “ confidence ”—a confidence, 
forsooth, increased in exactly inverse ratio to the evidence afforded by 
themselves of their title to it. There was no slight degree of popular 
plausibility at that time in the appeal urged in their behalf, that what- 
ever course might hereafter be pursued by the Democratic party, for 
their reform and for the protection of the fiscal interests of the govern- 
ment, now at least was not the hour to press it—that all should unite 
to carry the distressed ship of the public credit (to use a favorite me- 
taphor of that day) safely through the immediate severity of the tempest 
—and that it would be time enough to agitate these questions when 
the haven should be reached, of a resumption of specie payments by 
the banks, an object to be attained only by an implicit obedience to 
the terms and methods dictated by themselves. 

In appreciating the difficulties of Mr. Van Buren’s position at the 
period we are here referring to, it must be borne in mind that no 
indication then appeared of that great movement of the South to his 
support, under the glorious guidance of its noble leader, which has 
since developed itself with such decisive effect; while a general 
dissolution of his own party, with the abandonment of his Administra- 
tion by a very great proportion of all the old influential leaders among 
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its supporters, was plainly inevitable, if he should dare to assume any 
attitude antagonistical to the power of the banks, and to the popular 
infatuation in favor of the paper-money Credit System. The only 
existing party on which he could rely for suppport in such a position, 
consisted of a small section of the Democratic party in the city of 
New York, which had assumed a distinct organization on the ground 
of hostility to the monopoly of the banking system, and the fraudulent 
fallacy of paper-money—insignificant in number, though powerful in 
talent, enthusiasm, and stern, true, radical democracy—an object of 
persecution to all the other parties, and known throughout the coun- 
try as large only as the object of a vague terror and random execra- 
tion, under the uncouth and contemptuous designation of the “ Loco- 
Focos.” 

But, in truth, the principles of this little knot of sincere democratic 
reformers were those always cherished by Mr. Van Buren, and to 
which he had never been unfaithful, throughout the whole course of 
his political life—being nothing more nor less than those of a pure 
and earnest democracy, illuminated by the light of the soundest prin- 
ciples of political economy. And insignificant as might be their 
present numbers, and impotent as might appear their present detached 
party organization, yet the power of truth depends neither on numbers 
nor on partiés, but on its own divine vital energy ; and in a deep and 
thorough agitation of a sound principle is to be found as mighty an 
engine of influence upon the minds of men, in the hands of a single 


worthy votary of its truth, as though urged by the acclamations of 


millions. 
Such, then, was the state of the times, and such Mr. Van Buren’s 


position in them, when he resolved upon his famous Message of the 
Extra Session, in which he was seen, to the astonishment of the vast 
majority of the people, to fling at the banks a daring defiance of their 
worst ; and to take the high ground, for the Government, of a total 
disconnexion from the banking system in any and every shape—for 
the Currency, (so far as affected by the fisca] action of the govern- 
ment), that of the repudiation of the use of paper-money for all the 
minor ordinary transactions of life, and the return to the only solid 
and safe currency contemplated by the framers of the Constitution— 
and for the existing national distress, arising out of the unavoidable 
collapse of the expanded Credit System, that the “relief” clamored 
for was equally beyond the power and the rightful action of the Fede- 
ral Government (farther than by a liberal present indulgence to its 
debtors among the banks and merchants) ; and that it was only to be 
obtained through the gradual agency of the great laws of nature and 
of trade, by patient endurance of this necessary expiation of past fol- 
ly and excess—all temporary palliatives, founded on the application 
of more banking and more paper-money, being only calculated to 
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prolong, and eventually greatly to aggravate, the agony of the present 
crisis of national disease and derangement. 

The fury of the political storm that ensued will long be remem- 
bered. The cause of the Administration seemed for a while irre- 
eoverably prostrate, and Mr. Van Buren’s prospects of being sus- 
tained in his bold appeal from the banks to the people, utterly despe- 
rate. State after State abandoned him, and by such heavy reversed 
majorities as appeared to indicate a great popular tide of revolution 
which it would seem idle to attempt to stem. The party which had 
elected him broke up with a great convulsion. A large segment of 
it passed over openly into the ranks of Opposition,—where they soon 
illustrated strikingly the old adage that “one renegade is worse than 
ten Turks.” A still larger, differing from the latter class only in de- 
gree, by retaining a loose and weak adhesion, at the same time that 
they strenuously opposed the cardinal principles on which by his 
Message he had staked his political existence, were productive of far 
greater injury and embarrassment in the struggle that ensued, by dis- 
tracting the unity, and paralyzing the energy, of those by whom the 
struggle was in reality undertaken with an enthusiasm and courage 
worthy of the cause which called them forth. Every where Opposi- 
tion was triumphant. Mr. Van Buren was already stamped as a 
doomed and ruined man—an opinion which was at that time to be 
heard not unfrequently uttered even by persons who wished him well ; 
and who believed that the future would eventually render a tardy jus- 
tice to him and to his principles, though at the hands of the present 
generation he must be their martyr. 

But the Message very rapidly began to work. It addressed itself 
directly to the heart of the Democracy, and did not fail to find there 
a prompt and congenial response. Far and near it went forth through the 
land, like the sound of the trumpet-note of rally on the plain of battle to 
a wavering and disorganized host. It was immediately recognized 
as the spell-word that had been wanting to be the signal of order 
and spontaneous rearrangement throughout the chaos of conflicting 
ideas into which the Democratic party had been thrown by the shock 
of the recent convulsion. Our reorganization began immediately 
on the basis of the doctrines of that noble document, and proceed- 
ed with great rapidity and energy; and if ever this is true of a 
single man, in relation to a mass of millions, Mr. Van Buren was, in 
his individual person, most emphatically the nucleus of this process— 
the point of departure, of impulsive stimulus and central support, to 
this great national movement of opinion. Had he proved false or in- 
capable it could not at that time have taken place. And it affords a 
striking instance of the necessity of a leader in all such crises of human 
affairs, and of the mighty influence for good which it may become the 
high and happy lot of an individual to exert upon the destiny of a 
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nation, when the exact conjunction takes place of the Hour and the 
Man. 

The subsequent progress of the movement we shall not here re- 
trace in detail. ‘The depth and extent to which it was seen to pro- 
ceed within the short period of two years were amply attested within 
the past year, by the general triumph of the Democratic cause in the 
elections throughout almost the whole extent of the Union. The pre- 
sent House of Representatives has been elected to pass the Indepen- 
dent Treasury Bill, and will soon discharge that high duty. ‘The 
first great step towards the reform of the currency—than which the 
warmest democratic philanthropy can propose to itself no worthier 
object of effort—in detaching the influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment from the support of our wretched paper-money system, is now 
secured. ‘The unholy alliance between them, by which, through the 
past half-century, the benefits of the Constitution have been more than 
half neutralized, can never be reunited. ‘Though the immediate in- 
fluence of this reform upon the currency of the country will be but 
slight, notwithstanding the exaggerated views taken of it by both 
friends and foes, yet upon the future action of the government it will 
impress itself with an effect as potent as salutary. We now at 
last are about to return to the starting point of the Constitution, when 
in an evil hour Hamilton’s bold and powerful hand seized the helm of 
the state, and—with honest, but radical, and most fatal, error of 
theory—gave it that false direction which it has taken fifty years of 
evil and of struggle, to correct. 

In the line of our Presidents, Mr. Van Buren is fortunate, indeed, 
that it has fallen to his lot to be the immediate author of this great 
reform, of which it is not easy to exaggerate the ultimate beneficial 
effects upon the working of our system of government. This con- 
stitutes his present title to a re-eleetion, which it has most assuredly 
secured to him by a massive majority, as it will hereafter constitute 
a title, which none will be found to dispute, to a glorious historical dis- 
tinction. This is the main root of that sober, rational, thinking, popu- 
larity—the noblest kind of popularity, and not the less enthusiastic 
that it is calm and deep—which he has extorted from reluctant pre- 
judice, in many quarters of the Union. His high daring, which was 
by many deemed desperation, has proved the profoundest wisdom. 
Fearless in the cause of the truth, by the might of the truth he has 
conquered. Throwing himself with a noble confidence upon the 
people, by the people has he been nobly sustained,—and the “ pos- 
terity” to which, as quoted in the commencement of this Article, he 
appealed in the time of perilous crisis, has come earlier than he or 
any one could have ventured to hope. The lesson is an invaluable 
one for our public men. So may it be always. 
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THE DEBIT SYSTEM, OR “CR.” AND “DR.” 


Janus, a god of the ancients, was double-faced—having one aspect 
for peace, the other for war—our modern deity of Commerce enforces a 
similar worship. The Credit System is the smiling countenance which 
beams on prosperous trade ; but the Debit System the grim and seowl- 
ing visage which lowers over the land at pay-day. Credit comes 
with enticing smiles, the first-born of joyous hopes ; but Debt is the 
horrid after-birth that lags not slowly behind its beauteous brother ; for 
soon as Credit’s name is written on one side of that commercial. bible, 
the merchant’s ledger, nature indites upon the other, with relentless 
certainty and steadiness of hand, the unsightly monosyllabic name of 
* Debt.” Birth and death follow not each other more naturally. The 
world danced of late at the growth and manhood of our glorious Credit 
System. Existence was then asweet and intoxicating feast ; precious 
gifts, delicious viands, and cxhilarating wines were profusely scattered 
among the revelling guests: Few saw, and yet fewer heeded, the 
lengthening score which Debt was writing on the walls. For a while 
the curse to man seemed suspended, that “in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat thy bread.” They toiled not, neither did they spin, yet how 
gloriously were they not arrayed: Alas, that “all that’s bright must 
fade ;” and that Debt, like poverty coming through the window, should 
snub ambition, as unfeelingly as the latter is said to treat love! 

The examination of our present great Debit System, its why, whence, 
and whither, is facilitated by a moral rule, true as any mathemati- 
cal one :—we have but to know what was, to be assured whatis. For, 
as were our smiles, now must be our tears ; for each ‘ tickle i’ the sides’ 
at loans effected, must there be a ‘ scratch o’ the head’ at payment ; as 
were the the revels, the sudden fortunes, the grand improvements, the 
wilderness cities, the great regulators, so must there now be spare diet, 
sheriff’s executions,'mouldering wheelbarrows by unfinished banks 
of long ditches, gullies half-dug through hills, regulators unregulated, 
and still-born cities crisised in theirembryo. For now reigns Credit’s 
great antithesis, its co-ordinate and coequal negative pole. A howl of 
horror has echoed up from the abysmal depths of insolvency to affright 
the nations ; the angelic form of “Cr.” has shrunk away, panic- 
stricken, into nought, and dark and dismal forth stalks to light of day 
the hideous monster “ Dr.” to claim his rightful alternate hour of rule. 

The power of the mighty phantom consists, however, alone in this, 
that he but reverses the abandoned sceptre of credit ; he brandishes 
its pay end before the extended merchant, and cries “Settle!” He 


waits not the building of the lithographed city, but shouts “ Pay!” As 
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little does he heed the sacred dignity of State sovereignty, affrighted 
at direct taxation, but thunders “ Specie !” 

Alas, the vanity of man! A name, an empty epithet, a vague com- 
bination of a few sounds or letters, syllabled on the air, or scrawled 
on the surface of white paper, can so enchant his fond fancy, as to 
make him forget the essence in anew appellative. ‘The “Great Credit 
System” was the by-gone catch-word, inringing all the jingling changes 
of which, the thought never occurred to ask himself the question, can 
there be a credit system without an equal and corresponding system 
of debt? The Administration opposed credit in its unhealthy excesses, 
and was blamed ; it thus resisted debt and was also entitled to praise, 
and the same mouths that declared that credit was the poor man’s 
wealth, also admitted that debt cursed both rich and poor ; and had our 
glorious Credit System been but styled a glorious System of Debt, our 
dishonor and much incalculable evil, moral and economical, had been 
averted. 

It is not, however, the sole end of this Article to show that any sys- 
tem of Credit must be a system of Debt, or that the simple enunciation 
of Credit involves coextensive Debt ; for our Credit System has been 
but a juggling scheme, inducing many times more Debt than actual 
Credit. We have now to pay dollars, where we had borrowed, not 
dollars, but the credit of them, the phantom ideas of dollars ; and thus 
in most instances received but the mere credit of a credit, the shadow 
of a shifting cloud, a dim abstraction of the mind, to which mental dark- 
ness gave ghostly form through credulity, but which the daylight of 
better judgment has dispelled into its native nought. 

He who loans what he does not own, loans nothing solid ; and when 
therefore some eight hundred banks throughout our country, loaned on 
an average three times the amount of their capitals, they loaned one- 
third something, and two-thirds nothing. Under the operation of such 
a system, they for a time trebled apparent nominal values, of which the 
original third now alone remains, as the wofully shrunken residuum ; 
yet the debts incurred still exist in their full pristine dimensions—fat- 
tening ever, and growing, with their unfailing nutriment of accruing in- 
terest—integral legal demands against personal responsibility, when 
two-thirds of the consideration for their contraction have disappeared. 

In dazzling splendor glittered the great Baal of Credit, and the wor- 
shippers exclaimed: “ Great art thou, O Baal, and in thee there is no 
shadow of change!” But the prostrate idol has been broken, and is 
found composed of little gold and much clay, and the worshippers who 
abandoned their ploughs to adore the idol in city temples are again 
on their way to their country fields, glad, like modern Nebuchadnez- 
zars, to eat grass with the cattle. 

But in all this there is much food for philosophical inquiry. No 
widely-spread popular delusion ever existed unfollowed by rich harvests 
of afterthought ; and we now everywhere witness the efforts of a mighty 
people elaborating from the crucible of present suffering the golden re- 
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siduum of experience. “Whence these evils? and what their remedy ?” 
are universal inquiries. Itis, however, remarkable that in revolutions 
present generations seldom solve the enigma of their own workings, 
and the true and ultimate tendency of great instinctive efforts have 
been unknown, though not unfelt, by the most violent actors in them. 
So also now, during our financial revolution, it is a common subject of 
reproach against the Democratic party, that they desire to destroy cre- 
dit, and that such is the issue joined in this great political and finan- 
cial struggle. But is this so? Credit is an element of man’s nature, 
founded on faith in the promises of moral and accountable beings ; 
credit is a practical expression of that belief of man in man which 
constitutes the basis of society, and most of all of the democratic theo- 
ry ; credit exists most where honor and truth proffer the surest guar- 
antees of fulfilment, and could only be annihilated by their destruc- 
tion. [s it not then strange, if the great democratic mass be struggling 
against nature, and spite of proverbial enterprise be striving to ruin the 
very advantages which their own oft-tried honor has secured? In 
this country both capital and population have regularly doubled in less 
than a generation, and yet our mightiest resources are still unassailed 
—-still exist in their primitive state of nature. With such means the 
wildest folly of legislation could not, even if it would, arrest credit ; 
such an end could only be accomplished through our moral degrada- 
tion, when faith should be more questionable than ability. Far from 
such insensate aims, the Democracy are struggling to destroy the mo- 
nopolies of credit, which, because they were monopolies, must have 
rendered true credit less abundant, as well as less healthy ; for when 
did monopolies ever produce other results? The great mass of the 
wealth of our country has been thrust aside from its right to represent 
exchangeable values through banking, and the comparatively small 
means of a favored few, bloated with special privilege to seeming size, 
have failed in the Herculean task to monopolize that which the general 
wealth could alone accomplish. Our eight hundred banks, whose ag- 
gregate capitals and credit were but a tithe of the national wealth, were 
compelled, by the wants of an accumulating trade, to puff themselves to 
inordinate size, in the gigantic effort to represent all the exchangeable 
values of our mighty country, and resembled as many pyramids standing 
on their pinnacles, and the first breath of disaster tottled them over. 
Our inventions and systems have foolishly arrayed themselves in oppo- 
sition to the inventions and systems of the world, both actual and past. 
Since the remotest antiquity, the precious metals have been the great 
medium of representation of exchangeable values; and, since then, and 
now, it has ever required all the gold and silver, and all the credit which 
their possesion gives, to represent those values, and our adversaries say 
that even then there is not sufficient; yet in spite of these allegations 
that such universality is defective, far from seeking plans to enlarge, 
their endeavors have been to diminish, that which they themselves de- 
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clare to be too little ; instead of a universal system, working on the 
universal means, we have had a monopoly system founded on partial 
wealth ; instead of inviting all who had the means to aid, we have 
ordered the mass to stand aloof, stripped them of their equal rights, 
and with those strippings fed the big monsters and the little ones, 
Commerce needed the universal aids, but, in the face of monopoly, 
could only get the partial, and was obliged to give trust to our mono- 
poly banks for the residue; and hence banking, to the amount of three 
times its capital, was an ordinary occurrence ; and all must perceive 
that, as privilege is straightened, want, like a mirror, must give reflec- 
tion instead of substance, and that in this view privileged banking’ is 
not so much a means of lending as of borrowing. 

In no country where banking was free have the banking classes 
ever been enabled to palm on the public, either through circulation, 
deposites, or discounts, a credit representing three times the amount 
of capital; public competition would soon strip the fields which prof- 
fered so rich a harvest. The golden tree of the Hesperides grew 
not ina highway ; and it must be apparent that in this, as in every in- 
stance, monopoly has received more than nature meant to give. In 
comparison with the banking means of the public, the banking capi- 
tal of monopoly institutions is but a slender portion of the aggregate 
wealth ; and give but to the general means free scope, credit would 
become as extensive as their universality, while competition would 
strip discounts of the greatest possible portion of that noxious quality 
of credit, which lends to the lender through his own loans—a quality 
which, in all panics, has made our banks broken reeds of reliance to 
our merchants, for in all such they have been found themselves more 
indebted than even the community they appeared to trust, so that the 
question with them, in such times, has ever been, whether themselves 
to break, or to break their customers ; and self-preservation naturally 
instigates the latter. If they only loaned their own capital who could 
run them? That debtors should run their creditors would be a queer 
miracle. How different the position of a real capitalist who lives 
on the interest of actual investment, and who loans only what he 
owns. He insures not his own position by forcing his customers in 
times of universal distress ; if assured of ultimate payment his 
promptings are directly the reverse, and self-interest gives a keener 
edge to the kindly feelings of nature to extend in such times even 
additional assistance. 

Let then each sufferer patiently await until this great democratic fight 
has been fought, and Credit has been rescued from the strongholds of 
monopoly, and erected on the broad pedestal of liberty ; and truly as 
freedom begets abundance, and privilege stint, so surely shall we find 
credit—that is, a true, healthy, and beneficial credit, resting securely 
on the basis of a sound and unshifting measure of value—both extended 
in quantity and improved in quality, 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS, WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
NO, XVIII. 


RICHARD RUSH. 





Awone those who in after times will hold a distinguished place in 
the list of American Statesmen, when their lives and characters, both 
public and private, shall be viewed through the impartiality of historic 
light, most assuredly will be found the subject of the following sketch. 
If talents of the highest order—-an education the most liberal—laborious 
study—a judgment matured by profound thought—if a long life of de- 
votion to his country in connexion with some of her most important 
civic services—if political wisdom drawn from the best and purest 
sources, and a political integrity never questioned—if the most marked 
evidence by his fellow-countrymen of their just appreciation of his 
merits—if such grounds can create an undeniable title to a national 
name, it will be awarded to Mr, Rush. 

Ricuarp Rusu is the second son of the celebrated Dr. Benjamin 
Rush of Pennsylvania. ‘To have been brought up by his father, is to 
’ be well educated ; for his communicative temper and habits made him 
a preceptor, continually imparting to those around him the patriotism, 
philanthrophy, morals, learning, manners, industry, and emulation, of 
which he was an example as well as teacher, who left the world re- 
plenished with his principles and pupils. Richard Rush was born in 
Philadelphia, in August, 1780, and is now therefore fifty-nine years old, 
enjoying a degree of bodily as well as mental activity and health un- 
usual at that period. After having been at the usual preparatory 
schools, he was entered in the college at Princeton, at the age of 
fourteen, at which institution his father, and his maternal grandfather, 
Richard Stockton of New Jersey, had both been educated, both of 
whom were Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

At college, though but little addicted to hard study, he was fond of 
debate and public speaking, for which intellectual exercises he early 
exhibited the germs of future excellence. He took his degree in the 
autumn of 1798, being the youngest in a class of thirty-three. Imme- 
diately upon his graduation, he commenced the study of the law in the 
office of William Lewis, Esq., then one of the leaders of the Phila- 
delphia Bar. 

The year following the whole country was in a state of martial ex- 
citement, under the wrongs and insults of France. The youth of the 
country poured in their addresses to the President, Mr. Adams, with 
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a tender of their services in case of war ; and young Rush, then seven- 
teen years of age, did not hold back from the general feeling, though 
he was not of “ MacPherson’s Blues.” This fervor of the country 
did not last long, neither invasion nor war having followed, except 
partial hostilities with France upon the ocean, where, as usual, our 
flag was triumphant. ‘Towards the latter part of his time with Mr. 
Lewis, he gave himself up to close study, and was admitted to the bar in 
December, 1800, when but little over twenty. His habits were at this 
period formed to laborious self-discipline and culture. During the six 
or seven years that followed, being still a member of his father’s family, 
and having little practice in his profession, he did not cease his devo- 
tion to study, making the night “joint laborer with the day,” and, al- 
though of a robust and strong constitution, endangering his health by 
the intensity of his application. ‘The law, history, ancient and modern 
literature, government, the orators, the poets—these were the fields 
into which he went, reading the best authors. He formed at this time 
that intellectual habit so effective in the acquisition and retention of 
knowledge, and so beneficial to the mind itself, of digesting by reflec- 
tion all that he read. Every volume received the full power of his 
attention ; important facts or thoughts were recalled, and entered in 
his own language in common-place books, and a short criticism and 
opinion passed upon many of them when finished. Nor, among the 
other studies which engrossed at this period the industrious energies 
of his mind, was that of politics forgotten, although he took no active 
part in them at this period of his life. If his personal and professional 
associates were the Federalists of Philadelphia, he had deeply im- 
bibed from his father, in early life, the republican principles of Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison. The former, in the beautiful letter, pub- 
lished among his works, that he wrote on religion to Dr. Rush in 
1803, begins by saying : “ In some of my delightful conversations with 
you in the evenings of 1798—’99 (the black cockade days), and which 
served as an antidote to the afflictions of the crisis through which our 
country was then laboring, the Christain religion was our topic.” It 
was from such fountains the son took in political principles which 
throughout a life now not short have emphatically governed him. 
The first political meeting which he ever attended was one held in 
the State House Yard in Philadelphia, in 1807, on the occasion of the 
attack by the British on our frigate Chesapeake. He had up to this 
time been known only as an ambitious and extremely studious young 
member of the bar. He made an animated and vigorous speech on 
the subject of the wrongs we had received from England generally, 
and on this last outrage in particular, which was received with the 
warmest applause, and introduced him most favorably to the Repub- 
lican party. Hitherto known but little as a public speaker, he was 
now looked upon as destined to eminence in this field. The year fol- 
lowing brought him for the first time into professional notice. In 
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1808, in a speech that occupied the principal part of the day, he de- 
fended the Editor of the Aurora, Colonel Duane, who was prosecuted 
by the Commonwealth for a libel upon Governor McKean. This 
speech endeared him very much to his democratic fellow-citizens. 
There was a soundness in its political doctrines, and an eloquent fear- 
lessness in its whole character, that seemed to entrench him at once 
in their warm affections. As an incident illustrative of the effect pro- 
duced upon the friends of Colonel Duane by Mr. Rush’s powerful ap- 
peal for his client, it may be stated, that one of the oldest democrats, 
who heard it, embraced him when he concluded, and took him up in 
his arms, while loud plaudits were heard throughout the court room. 
After this speech business at the bar poured in upon him rapidly. In 
this connexion he has often spoken, and always in terms of grateful 
acknowledgment, of the early professional friendship he received from 
the present Judge Hopkinson of Philadelphia, in all ways in which it 
could be cordially afforded to a young tyro at the bar. 

At the succeeding Congressional election, that patriarch of the demo- 
cratic party in those days, and friend of Mr. Jefferson, ‘Thomas Leiper,* 
together with Col. Duane and Dr. Lieb called on Mr. Rush and asked 
him to allow his name to be placed among the candidates for Congress ; 
but he declined, being at that epoch intent upon his profession. But 
he continued to receive ever afterwards manifestations of marked 
attachment and confidence from these and other champions of the demo- 
cratic cause. Colonel Duane was unbounded in his thankfulness for 
his defence of him, and sent him a large fee—which was declined, 
Mr. Rush considering him as a persecuted man. Public bodies in Phi- 
ladelphia, composed of democrats, now spontaneously made him their 
counsel and solicitor, as the Board of Health, the Guardians of the 
Poor, and other democratic functionaries, of the Northern Liberties. 

In January, 1811, Governor Snyder appointed him Attorney Gene- 
ral of Pennsylvania. His practice was now increasing daily. In 
the spring of this year a misunderstanding between Mr. Brown and 
himself (Peter A. Brown, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar) led to a duel. 
Neither party received any injury, and it is to the credit of both, that 
the event did not interrupt the courtesy of their subsequent intercourse. 
As Attorney General, he was necessarily brought into much inter- 
course and correspondence with Governor Snyder and his associates 
in the State administration, then consisting of the powerful democrats 
of the State of that era, viz.: Mr Findlay, afterwards Governor of the 
State, now Treasurer of the Mint; General Porter, father of the pre- 
sent Governor; Mr. Boileau, Mr. Bryant, and Mr. Cochrane—the 
esteem and confidence of all whom, as well as of the members of the 





* Mr. Jefferson was heard to say, that the tables of Dr. Rush, Major Butler, of 
South Carolina, and Mr. Leiper, were the only ones in Philadelphia to which he was 
ever invited during those days of Federal persecution ; and that the Federalists 
used to cross the streets to avoid him. 
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Legislature whom he used to see in his visits on business to the 
seat of the State government, he gained in a high degree. 

At this point of time, and a little earlier, national politics had grown 
to be of intense interest. The state of our relations with both Eng- 
land and France, the multiplied wrongs we had received from both, 
and the peculiar aggravation and malignity of those from England, as 
they included impressment and the killing of our citizens with her 
cannon off our shores, rendered a war with one or the other country 
almost inevitable. Home questions of a highly exciting nature also 
existed, and were of daily discussion in the press; among others, 
that of renewing the charter of the old Bank of the United States. 
The files of the Aurora, of which Col. Duane was still Editor, con- 
tain Mr. Rush’s contributions on this subject against the renewal of 
the charter, on Mr. Madison’s original ground of its unconstitution- 
ality. His father, though never in active politics, nor at all a party 
man, after the Revolutionary struggle ended, was nevertheless always 
opposed in his opinions to the banking and paper systems, and corres- 
ponded with Mr. Madison on the funding system ; in the strong con- 
demnation of which he joined. The son had been deeply indoctri- 
nated in the same opinions. Hence his opposition to the recharter 
of the late Bank of the United States is in unison with his early con- 
victions ; as has been the case with thousands, owing to the usurpa- 
tions of the late bank ; for these usurpations all honorable and cor- 
rect merchants, like the Presidents of the first Bank of the United 
States, old Thomas Willing of Philadelphia, and David Lenox, though 
of the Federal party, would have joined in condemning, as having 
sprung from a reckless school of foul and unwarrantable speculation, 
not from any of their maxims of banking. Thomas Willing would 
have gone to the rack before he would have issued as currency the 
notes of a defunct bank, have brought down upon himself a penal 
statute from Congress. 

In November, 1811, on the appointment of the late Judge Duval 
to the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Madi- 
son, then President, immediately nominated Mr. Rush to the office of 
Comptroller of the Treasury, which Judge Duval had vacated. This 
appointment was entirely unexpected by him, as it had been unsought ; 
but it seems to have been peculiarly acceptable to the democratic 
party of his State, whose favor and confidence he universally enjoyed, 
to an extent never surpassed perhaps by any one at his age. He de- 
clined accepting this appointment at first, but wrote to the Secretary 
of State, on receiving the commission, asking time to deliberate. He 
did not accept it until he had ascertained from that source, that its 
duties would raise no official impediment to the occasional exercise 
of his profession in the Supreme Court at Washington, should he in- 
cline todo so. ‘The ensuing January he removed with his family, 
having married a southern lady, to Washington. 
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The friendship between his father and Mr. Madison was a good 
passport to the kind dispositions of the latter towards him on his first 
arrival in Washington ; and it was his good fortune to gain the esteem 
and friendship of that great and good man, and to have been honored 
with his confidence ever afterwards. 

The war having been declared against England in June, 1812, Mr. 
Rush was selected to deliver a public oration in Washington on the 
4th of July immediately following. ‘The occasion was a marked one, 
and the auditory not less so, consisting of the President, Heads of 
Department, nearly all the members of both Houses of Congress, 
besides citizens and strangers—the foreign ministers among the lat- 
ter. It was delivered in the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
and made a large addition to his rising reputation. It has been pre- 
served among the repositories of American eloquence ; aud no more 
need here be said of it than barely to remark, that in portraying the 
causes of the war, in order to prove that it was both just and neces- 
sary, the views which he gave of the question of impressment show- 
ed a perfect knowledge of that whole subject, and have left on record 
an exposition of it; whether as to argument or rhetoric, force or fire, 
not easy to have been surpassed on such an occasion ; parts of which 
have passed into the national classicality of our school-books as mo- 
dels of patriotic eloquence. As the contest proceeded, few persons 
in the country did more towards causing its true nature to be rightly 
understood. His mind and pen were always active and ardent in ex- 
plaining and upho!ding the cause of his country ; in exhortation and 
encouragement under the incessant attacks of the Federalists upon 
the Administration ; the effects of whose opposition undoubtedly were 
to strengthen the hands of the public enemy. ‘The columns of the 
National Intelligencer, then the great Democratic paper of the Go- 
vernment and nation, and the Democratic press of Philadelphia, were 
the influential channels through which his patriotic productions chief- 
ly reached the public; the latter paper, conducted by his zealous 
friend Colonel Binns, having first given circulation to his communi- 
cations under the signature of “‘ John Dickinson ”—the same signature 
that he adopted while explaining at a later day, in the Globe, the po- 
licy of General Jackson in regard to the French treaty of indemnity. 
In the session of 1813 his early friend Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, then in 
the House of Representatives, was his guest in Washington ; and their 
efforts were united, as they have been since, in the cause of their 
country, the former being at that time her zealous and eloquent cham- 
pion in Congress. In the summer of 1814, when the war was as- 
suming its greatest fury, and Federal Opposition proportionably aug- 
menting its own, Mr. Rush addressed a letter to the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, apprising him of Admiral Cechrane’s hostile intentions along 
our shores, before his incendiary prodlamations were made public ; 
for which letter he received torrents ef Federal abuse. A few weeks: 
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afterwards Washington was sacked, its edifices, dedicated to the 
peaceful arts, and to legislation, burnt, Baltimore approached, and 
Philadelphia threatened. 

In February, 1814, the posts of Secretary of the Treasury and 
Attorney General being vacant, the former by the resignation of Mr. 
Pinckney, the latter by Mr. Gallatin having overstaid the time it was 
kept open for him while engaged in negotiations for peace abroad, 
Mr. Madison placed either post at Mr. Rush’s disposal, leaving the 
decision with himself. He was then thirty-three years of age. He 
went into the latter, and thus, as a member of the Cabinet, became 
associated with the President in his official, as he had already pos- 
sessed his personal, confidence. His habits of investigation and 
study, especially in the field of public law, had laid the best foundation 
for a knowledge of the high duties of this important station. For 
their discharge he was accordingly always found ready ; and by re- 
siding in Washington, and ceasing to practice in other courts, he was 
always at hand. One of his early acts was a letter to the District 
Attorney of Massachusetts on the subject of our citizens holding inter- 
course with the enemy by going on board of their ships within our 
waters or off the coasts ; in the course of which, with the lights of a 
mind imbued with the principles applicable to the belligerent 
and neutral state of nations, and cognizant of the political obligations 
of the citizen, he discriminated the cases of lawful and unlawful inter- 
course with the enemy. ‘This letter was published in the National 
Intelligencer and elsewhere, and had its effect in helping to dissemi- 
nate correct views on a subject so important ; and the general sound- 
ness of the opinions he gave to the different departments of the 
Government, in all the variety and complicatior of its service in a 
state of war, and the changing face of things on a return to peace, 
has never been called in question. It may be added, that with the 
exception of one of the terms of the Supreme Court, when he was 
prostrated by a dangerous illness, during which he was consoled by a 
daily visit at his bed-side from Mr. Madison for nearly four weeks, 
he was never found wanting in the prompt and efficient performance 
of his duty before that high and imposing tribunal, being always ready 
to proceed with the causes of the United States as they were called 
on for argument. While a member of the Cabinet, he kept a minute, 
as long the war lasted, of what passed at every Cabinet meeting, and 
did the same of events from the first breaking out of the war ; noting 
down from time to time his conversations with Mr. Madison when 
carrying with them a public interest. Nor must the fact be omitted, 
that as a cabinet councillor, though youngest in the body, he was the 
strenuous and unshaken advocate for the most vigorous war measures 
against the enemy, which the Federalists, at every stage of the war, 
were endeavoring to paralyze’and check ; not only by their rancor- 
ous opposition to Mr. Madison, whom at last they were for sending to 
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Elba with Bonaparte, but by constantly holding out delusive expecta- 
tions of peace—declaring always that the British desired it, but that 
our Administration did not. In proportion to the zeal with which Mr. 
Rush was known to oppose these and similar unpatriotic and false 
allegations, did he draw down Federal hostility, and become an object 
of its unsparing attacks. 

While Attorney General, an Act of Congress devolved upon him, in 
conjunction with the Secretary of State, then Mr. Monroe, the duty of 
prescribing the plan and manner in which a new edition of the laws 
of the United States should be published. As the first law officer of 
the Government, the execution of this duty was chiefly assumed by 
Mr. Rush. He submitted his plan, which was a comprehensive one, 
to the Secretary of State, by whom it was approved in all its parts. 
It directed for the first time the republication at large of all repealed 
or expired laws and treaties, in order that the progress and history of 
our whole system of federal legislation, as well as of our international 
relations, might be traced by easy reference to every law or treaty 
that had ever had existence in our code. It directed the examination 
of the journals of the old Congress during the Confederation, with a 
view to the republication in full-of all such acts or ordinances as 
affected the territorial domain of the States or Union ; or as might serve 
to connect, by a short chronological series, the early official acts of 
the Revolutionary Government, or those of the Confederation between 
’83 and ’89, with the formation of the present Constitution of the 
United States. The whole work was superintended by Mr. Rush 
with the greatest care, and forms the edition of 1815 in five volumes. 
The first volume, which comprises the documents last described, con- 
tains a body of ancient and fundamental law belonging to our Federal 
and State systems of government, than which no other of the same com- 
pass is more valuable at the present day to the student of our political 
history and to the jurist; and none is more authentic, since every 
document was invariably collated with the original roll deposited in 
the Department of State, where the original roll existed. His plan is 
published at the commencement of the edition, and may be consulted 
with advantage by any one desirous of embodying in the best forms 
the statutory code of any of our States, as it has formed the model for 
that of the Union. 

On Mr. Monroe’s installation in the Presidency, in March, 1817, he 
appointed Mr. Adams Secretary of State, recalling him from the Lon- 
don mission where he then was. Until he could arrive in the United 
States, Mr. Rush was commissioned by the President to act as Secre- 
tary of State. This appointment being temporary, only a partial share 
of its duties devolved upon him. He corresponded with the Spanish 
Minister, Mr. Onis, on our relations with Spain ; held interviews with 
the Abbé Correa, Minister from Portugal—but still better known as 
the venerable sage and philosopher of Portugal, and friend of Mr. 
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Jefferson—on our relations with that country produced by the revolu- 
tion in Pernambuco ; and concluded an arrangement with the British 
Minister, Mr. Bagot, by which it was stipulated that Great Britain 
and the United States should reciprocally dismantle their naval forces 
upon the northern lakes, limiting it to one vessel on each of the lakes, 
of not more than one hundred tons burden, and armed with only one 
eighteen pound cannon. This was the principal diplomatic business 
which added itself to the ordinary routine of the home business of the 
Department during the season he was connected with it. But he has 
often spoken of it as one that afforded him a rich treat by the oppor- 
tunities it opened to him of reading, in the original, the correspondence 
of our early and illustrious diplomatic men—Franklin, the elder Adams, 
Jefferson, Jay, and others of Revolutionary fame. The volumes con- 
taining it were sent to his house after office hours, and he was enabled 
to revel in these pages of political wisdom, sagacity, and knowledge, 
from men whose names may be said to mark an era in diplomatic 
history, and the treasures of whose minds are generally conveyed in 
a style of such classic purity. Mr. Adams arrived in the United 
States towards the latter end of the summer, and soon afterwards en- 
tered upon the duties of the Department, of which Mr. Rush had been 
the incumbent for six months. 

The contest for Governor between Mr. Findlay and Mr. Heister 
coming on at about this time in Pennsylvania, Mr. Rush’s devotion to 
the interests and prosperity of his State would not allow him to be a 
mere spectator of it although residing in Washington. He took an 
active part in the election with his pen, exerting his utmost zeal in 
favor of the Democratic candidate, Mr. Findlay, who was taken up as 
the successor of Governor Snyder—that pure patriot and wise Chief 
Magistrate, so long the favorite and boast of Pennsylvania. One of 
his pieces that appeared in the Democratic press was republished in 
Philadelphia in the pamphlet form, and circulated throughout the State 
with acknowledged advantage. He had the satisfaction to witness the 
success of his friend and candidate, Mr. Findlay, in opposition to his 
Federal competitor. 

On the 31st of October, 1817, the President appointed Mr. Rush 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Great Britain. It may be supposed that his previous pursuits and 
training had qualified him for this new station, which came to him as 
unsolicited as it was naturally gratifying at his time of life. It opened 
at that era of our affairs a wide and dignified sphere of public duty. 
The war with Great Britain over, it became an important object 
with our Government to settle a great number of questions remain- 
ing unadjusted with that nation, the discussion of which in time of 
peace might give better hope of useful results than had ever been 
accomplished anterior to the war, when practical wrongs were con- 
stantly producing an irritated state of feeling between the two coun- 
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tries. ‘To Mr. Rush were to be confided the high duties and negotia- 
tions to be entered upon in these hopes. Mr. Adams, with his happy 
command of resources for compliment, as of resources for everything, 
perceiving that while temporarily in the Department of State he had 
been aiming to make himself acquainted with our foreign affairs, 
jocosely remarked, before he took his departure for England, that he 
should have to treat him as Henry IV. did Sully when he sent 
him as ambassador to England—‘“ make him write his own instruc- 
tions.” With the ample and able ones of Mr. Adams, Mr. Rush em- 
barked with his family from Annapolis for London in November, 1817, 
in the Franklin seventy-four; Commodore Stewart. 

The incumbent of the London mission is at all times loaded with a 
crowded variety of business, direct and incidental ; and it would be in 
vain, in a limited sketch like this, to attempt an enumeration of a 
tithe of all that fell into Mr. Rush’s hands while on this mission, 
during the prolonged term of more than seven years. His official 
correspondence, which may be seen in some six or eight folios in the 
Department of State, attests that he was no idler. He wrote also 
largely to the President in the shape of private and informal letters, 
from the first year of his residence to the last, besides maintaining, 
under Mr. Adams’s instructions, a regular correspondence with all our 
foreign ministers and diplomatic agents in Europe and on this conti- 
nent; in order that in that great centre of political and commercial 
affairs where he was stationed, he might be constantly receiving and 
imparting information to bear usefully on the knowledge of our own 
foreign interests in all their broadest relations. The first regular 
negotiation upon which he entered with the British government was 
in August, 1818, in conjunction with Mr. Gallatin. The subjects 
brought into it were manifold—]. The slave question under the treaty 
of Ghent. 2. The Fisheries. 3. ‘The North Western Boundary line, 
and Columbia River questions. 4. The renewal of the commercial 
convention of 1815. 5. The intercourse between the United States 
and British West India Islands, and that between the United States 
and their North American colonies, inland and by sea. 6. Impress- 
ment. 7. The law of blockade. 8. The colonial trade in time of 
war. 9. The law of contraband, and various minor questions. After 
ample discussions, which continued until the 20th of October, the 
plenipotentiaries of the two nations agreed upon and signed on that 
day a treaty or convention, by which the following points, from among 
the above contested ones, were arranged :—1. The Fisheries, securing 
to us the right to fish off certain coasts and islands of the British pos- 
sessions north of us, and within their bays and harbors ; whereby an 
imminent prospect of collision between the two countries was prevent- 
ed, the British contending that we had lost all our fishing rights under 
the old treaty of 1783 by the war of 1812 ; which we denied. 2. The 
boundary line from the Lake of the Woods. 3. An article effecting 
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a temporary arrangement of claims beyond the Rocky Mountains and 
to the Columbia River. 4. A prolongation for ten years of the commer- 
cial convention then in existence between the two countries. And 5. an 
article that laid the foundation, through an umpirage by the Emperor 
of Russia, of indemnification to our southern citizens whose slaves 
had been carried off by the British ships at the close of the last war, 
in violation of the treaty of Ghent. Besides the joint official despatch 
from Mr. Gallatin and himself, containing the report of this negotia- 
tion, with all the arguments, as published among our State Papers, 
Mr. Rush transmitted to Mr. Monroe a full account of it in a separate 
communication taken from his own private journal kept of every day’s 
proceeding. 

He did not, while in England, confine his attention or his commu- 
nications to business strictly official, but extended both over a wider 
surface, in the hope of making his public residence there useful to 
his country in other things. On the state of European politics ge- 
nerally he wrote whenever deriving information from sources other 
than those opened by the press to all; and it was his habit once a 
year to present to the Secretary of State, from personal observation 
and inquiries, parliamentary documents examined and digested, and 
all other sources of information accessible, besides general views of 
the internal state of the British Empire, as regarded commerce, ma- 
nufactures, her institutions of public force and finance, and other sta- 
tistical matter. To the great naval establishments of Engiand he 
gave, at all intervals, an especial attention ; visiting several times, 
from an ardent attachment to the interests and glory of our own navy, 
and a personal fondness for such inquiries, the great naval arsenals 
of England, and transmitting, as voluntary communications to the 
Navy Department, or board of Navy Commissioners, or to some one 
of our naval constructors, whatever struck him during these visits that 
appeared to be worthy of note. He did the same—and particularly in 
letters to Commodore Rodgers as President of the Navy Board, and 
to Commodore Decatur as his personal correspondent—whenever ob- 
taining, through his intercourse with those who directed the naval 
administration of England, information that he thought might be of 
use ; carefully mentioning new plans that were executing or project- 
ed, and new inventions for carrying forward naval science. 

The execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, for joining the Semi- 
nole Indians who were at war with us, raised at first a prodigious 
flame in England. The fact of the commanding general of an Ame- 
rican army hanging two British subjects contrary to the sentence of 
a court martial, was at first blush startling to the English. They 
could not understand it, and seemed horror-struck. This event de- 
volved upon Mr. Rush an important and delicate duty. The stocks 
fell under the first shock of the news, from an apprehension that war 
would follow. Our Minister was anxiously looked to by the British 
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government for the necessary explanations. Note upon note came to 
him from Lord Castlereagh bearing the endorsement, “ Immediate.” 
His interviews with him were frequent and prolonged, and with what 
discretion, united to firmness, he carried himself on that whole occa- 
sion, his official despatches to our Government will attest. He had 
to defend General Jackson against the whole array of the British Ca- 
binet, with Lord Castlereagh, Lord Liverpool, and Mr. Canning in 
the van, one and all of them prejudiced against him in the beginning, 
in common with the British public at large and both Houses of Par- 
liament, to an extent not easy to be conceived—to such an extent in- 
deed that Lord Castlereagh declared, that “ war might have been pro- 
duced by holding up a finger.” Wretch, tyrant, ruffian, murderer, sa- 
vage of hell, were among the epithets that the newspapers of Lon- 
don lavished upon him. Mr. Rush has often recurred to this period, 
in conversation with his friends, as one of extraordinary interest, and 
to himself as the most anxious of his mission; mentioning among 
other anecdotes, that a deformed and hideous picture of the General 
was paraded in the streets, the men who held it up on a pole bellow- 
ing forth, in vociferous repetition, ¢ Jackson THE Murperer !” 
But the defence of our hero, while an anxious task, was triumphantly 
accomplished on all the points on which he had been assailed, by the 
patriotic zeal, knowledge and conciliatory course of Mr. Rush, aided 
by the powerful and just exposition which Mr. Adams had given of 
the case in his celebrated letter to Mr. Erving, our Minister in Spain, 
a copy of, which was sent to him. Mr. Rush distinctly justified our 
heroic and traduced chief on the ground of humanity as well as all 
the grounds of public law ; and showed the imperious necessity of 
making an example of these two men, who, worse a great deal than 
the savages themselves, stirred up the latter to the butchery of our 
citizens along the frontier, and to the slaughter of whole families, wo- 
men and children included, in methods of atrocity to make humanity 
shudder. 

Mr. Tompkins was at this time Vice-President of the United States, 
but was taken up in 1820 as candidate for Governor in New York, 
and ran against Mr. Clinton. Had he been chosen, a vacancy would 
have existed in the Vice-Presidency, and the country was beginning 
to bend its thoughts towards a successor to Mr. Tompkins in the event 
of this contingency. A Democratic Convention that assembled that 
year at Lewistown in Pennsylvania, from all parts of the State, for the 
re-nomination of Governor Findlay, that able head of the party at 
that time and sterling champion of their principles and cause at all 
times, also nominated Mr. Rush, although in England, for the Vice- 
Presidency, in case the contingency in question should occur—the 
most signal mark of confidence that could then have been reposed in 
him by the Democracy of Pennsylvania. To so impressive and endear~ 
ing an evidence of confidence and affection from his native State he 
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was deeply sensible, and clung to it as + proud trophy in a foreign 
land. To be remembered at all when absent is gratifying—to be so 
remembered doubly gratifying, as it holds up to the world of strangers 
an authentic proof of qualities and merits being appreciated where 
they have been longest and best known. 

A remarkable incident in Mr. Rush’s mission to England was the 
overture of Mr. Canning to him in the summer and autumn of 1823 
on the subject of the Spanish American states. It had been a regular 
part of his duty to watch over the interests of these rising states, a 
duty which he never failed zealously to perform, above all in striving 
to conciliate, in all just ways and upon all proper occasions, the good 
will of the Court and Cabinet of England in their behalf; towards 
which end he had repeated interviews with Lord Castlereagh in all 
the earlier parts of his mission, and there are authentic testimonials 
of the good service he rendered to the great cause of human liberty 
in South America in these ways during his mission. At his domicil 
the informal representatives and agents of the new states who flocked 
to London throughout a period of five years, found a hospitable recep- 
tion, social countenance, and the warmest political sympathy; to 
which the Garcia del Rios, the Paroissiens, the Ravengas, and other 
distinguished names of the new states, could bear testimony. But in 
the autumn of 1823, their cause, prosperous as it had been up to that 
time, began to look gloomy. France, under the old Bourbons, had 
made war upon the constitutional system of Spain ; the Duke D’An- 
gouléme had crossed the Bidassoa, with a French army of eighty 
thousand men, and announced in his proclamations, almost in direct 
words, an intention, in which the Holy Alliance were to join, of 
stretching their united arms across the ocean to reinslave Spanish 
America as soon as they should have cloven down liberty in old 
Spain. The French troops were rapidly making their way through 
Spain, and Cadiz, the last strong-hold of the constitutional party, was 
soon expected to fall. England got alarmed. Mr. Canning was then 
Foreign Secretary. He approached Mr. Rush, as the plenipotentiary 
of the United States, to sound him on the policy of the two nations 
interposing, by some formal convention or other joint act, their influ- 
ence and determination to check the execution of the dangerous 
schemes of this unholy confederacy of Emperors and Kings. Notes 
passed and conferences were held of a highly confidential nature 
between the two functionaries, which have never been published by 
either Government. It is generally understood that Mr. Rush declined 
pledging his Government to anything, unless England would place 
herself in equal condition with the United States, by acknowledging, 
as the latter had then done, the independence of the new states, as- 
signing his reasons why she should take this step. In that event Mr. 
Rush declares his readiness to throw himself in the breach, and as- 
sume the responsibility of taking the joint measure proposed by Eng- 
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land, though without instructions from his Government, for which 
there was no time to wait. England declined to take at that time the 
step which Mr. Rush required. The latter kept our Government 
fully informed of what was goiiig on by the earliest possible opportu- 
nities, and had the satisfaction to receive its approbation of his whole 
course under an emergency so critical. This was the more accepta- 
ble to him as he was thrown entirely upon his own judgment from 
the beginning to the end of the emergency. Mr. Monroe was heard to 
say, that if the Cabinet had been at his elbow, step by step, he could 
not have acted more to his satisfaction. His communications were 
the key to those memorable declarations in Mr. Monroe’s Message of 
the second of December, 1823, received with such enthusiasm by the 
whole country, that the United States could not behold such an inter- 
position by the Holy Alliance “in any form with indifference ;” and 
that “the American continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they had assumed and maintained, were henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as suljects for future colonization by any European power.” 
In Stapleton’s Life of Canning this important subject is touched, 
the author remarking, that—“ ‘Towards the latter end of August, 1823; 
Mr. Canning sounded Mr. Rush, the then Minister of the United 
States in this country, as to whether in his opinion the moment were 
not arrived when the two Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States might not come to some understanding with each other on the 
subject of the Spanish American Colonies ; and whiether it would not 
be expedient for themselves, and beneficial for the world, that the 
principles of it should be clearly settled and plainly avowed.” The 
work adds: “As that gentleman’s answer is written in the same 
spirit of confidence, it will not be right, and fortunately it is not now 
material, to state the nature of that answer, farther than to say that in 
every respect it was highly creditable to its distinguished author.” 
Mr. Rush desired to return home to his country in 1823, and wrote 
to Mr. Monroe to that effect. This was prevented by a very extensive 
negotiation being put into his hands by the Government in that year, 
which did not close until August, 1824. Its important and onerous 
duties had the effect of prolonging his stay until the year following. 
The negotiation was one of unusual compass, and embraced questions 
of novelty as well as great magnitude. The right of the United States, 
on grounds of natural as well as public law, to the navigation of the 
River St. Lawrence in its whole length and breadth, to and from the 
sea, was on this occasion for the first time brought into discussion 
with Great Britain. Their right to the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and their rights along the North West coast of America, 
were also asserted and discussed in a manner far more full and expli- 
cit than in his former negotiation jointly with Mr. Gallatin. The 
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negotiation, was most copiously treated ; the North Eastern Boundary 
question, now grown to be so formidable, was handled under some 
of its earlier aspects before being submitted to the King of Holland ; 
several maritime questions of great moment, and various other points 
and topics of high international concern, which it does not fall within 
the purpose of such a sketch as this even to enumerate. Foreseeing 
the great labor, and still more the responsibility, of so complicated a 
negotiation, he was desirous of a colleague ; more especially as two 
plenipotentiaries, Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Stratford Canning, were 
appointed on the side of Great Britain, with the opportunity of con- 
stant access to the British Cabinet during its progress. A special 
Secretary was also appointed by England to keep the records of that 
negotiation,—in so important a light was it regarded. ‘That the Go- 
vernment did not grant Mr. Rush a colleague must be taken as a proof 
of its confidence in his unassisted ability and prudence. Mr. Adams’s 
instructions were full and able, as they always were to our foreign 
Ministers ; but in the course of a negotiation of such magnitude and 
scope, it must needs have happened, and did, that he would be often 
left to the resources of his own mind to solve difficulties not antici- 
pated, and meet discussions started by the occasion. His full report 
of the whole negotiation at its close, though writing to the Government 
from time to time during its pendency, is contained in an official des- 
patch to the Secretary of State dated the 12th of August, 1824, com- 
prising sixty closely printed pages, as published by the Senate in Janu- 
ary, 1825; which is not mentioned as a merit, but only as a proof of 
the compass of its matter, its merit rather consisting in its condensa- 
tion. Although no treaty was effected by this negotiation—(except 
one for a restricted concert of naval operations between the two pow- 
ers against the slave trade, which the Senate did not ratify)—much 
was done towards ascertaining the policy ard views of Great Britain, 
on many points of great importance, a little of which may be here 
mentioned. She refused to entertain proposals from the United States 
for abolishing privateering, and all war against private property upon 
the ocean—a great consummation to humanity if it could be effected, 
and which the example of England and the United States probably 
would have effected with all nations. But England turned away from 
it instantly, under the proposals Mr. Rush made—in a manner scareely 
to have been expected, considering her overflowing zeal to get rid of 
the slave trade. We are unavoidably driven to account for her de- 
termination to continue practices so intrinsically barbarous, and the 
principle of which has long been given up, among civilized nations 
in war upon land, by recollecting her own large means of privateer- 
ing, and capturing private property in war upon the ocean. She re- 
fused to depart from the ground she had taken on impressment in the 
negotiation of 1818—that is, she would not surrender her alleged 
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right to enter our vessels on the high seas to search for her men, un- 
less we would give her previous guarantees that none were on board, 
of a nature that we had told her, in the negotiation of 1818, it was 
not practicable to give. She scouted our claim to the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence. She would hardly listen to it with patience, as 
the protocols of the negotiation attest. She denied Mr. Monroe's prin- 
ciple in regard to colonization on the American continents, declaring 
her own right to colonize on all parts of it unoccupied, as fully as 
when she made her Nootkah Sound convention with Spain in 1790. 
She claimed the right of navigating, equally with ourselves, the Colum- 
bia River; and Mr. Rush is known to hold the opinion that we shall 
probably not find it an easy task to obtain the recognition of our rights 
from her west of the Rocky Mountains, or on the coast of the Pacific. 
All these and other subjects of international concern between Great 
Britain and this country are gone into with great care and research 
in the despatch from him mentioned, to which the critical posture of 
our affairs with England at the present moment cannot fail to give 
deep interest. He holds the opinion indeed, that she will proudly 
and sternly cleave to her entire colonial dominion on this continent, 
and be little likely to yield up any part of it without an earnest 
struggle. 

When Mr. Adams was chosen President by the House of Repre- 
sentatives after the fierce contest among the four rival candidates in 
1824, he appointed Mr. Rush Secretary of the Treasury, and called 
him home to take charge of that Department. Having been so many 
years out of the country, he had not participated in the angry strife 
which that memorable election engendered ; but had taken post upon 
the old democratic principle of the caueus, under which Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Madison had been elected ; and was in favor of Mr. Craw- 
ford, the caucus candidate. This being known through his private 
correspondence, those of his Democratic fellow-citizens in Pennsy]l- 
vania who went for the same candidate placed his name at the head 
of the Crawford electoral ticket, his return home being then expected 
in time to vote, should that ticket succeed. He left London in June, 
1825, leaving behind him in England a high character, which a long 
residence and large social intercourse had earned, both for solid quali- 
ties and gentlemanly courtesy ; and arrived in the United States in 
July. He found surrounding Mr. Adams in the new Cabinet, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Barbour, Mr. Southard, Mr. Wirt—all of them men whose 
public lives, like his own, had been identified up to that epoch 
with the Democratic Party. Separated for some years from our home 
affairs, and having given no special attention while abroad to our 
Treasury concerns, it was his wish, on returning, if the President had 
thought the change proper, that Mr. Southard should be in that De- 
partment, and he be assigned to the Navy Department ; investigations 
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in the latter sphere having engaged large portions of his time and at- 
tention in the great naval kingdom where he had been residing. The 
President deciding against a change, he entered with great industry 
upon the duties of the Treasury, devoting himself to them exclusively, 
and with an application the most resolute. 

His reports to Congress while in that Department are now, like his 
negotiations abroad, part of our history, and in that light will be 
judged. He was a strenuous advocate for American manufactures, as 
were nearly all the middle, northern, and western portions of the Union 
at that time; though our intervening history and present condition 
have unavoidably changed the nature of that question, as was admit- 
ted in a letter published by Mr. Rush himself last fall. He neither 
advocated prohibition, nor permanent protection, as means of en- 
couraging our manufactures—limiting his recommendations to such 
aid only by law as would be required to give them a start against the 
pre-existing skill and superior capital of older nations. He inculcated 
uniformly and as strongly the policy of fostering the other great 
branches of national industry in all ways just and practicable. A re- 
duction of duties on teas and wines, still high when he came into the 
Department, were favorite measures with him ; and his full report ta 
the House of Representatives on the growth and manufacture of silk, 
prepared and transmitted in 1828, in compliance with a previous call, 
may be considered as having given the first impulse to that valuable pur- 
suit among us, destined as is believed by many, to become at no distant 
day so great and productive a source of home industry throughout the 
United States, south, middle, east, and north. His ample report to the 
House of of Representatives in 1826, on an enlargement of the ware- 
housing and drawback systems, is a direct appeal to Congress for en- 
couraging, by legislative assistance in these ways, our commerce with 
all parts of the world upon the broadest and mast liberal scale. He 
was for outstripping England in these as the liberal points in her com- 
mercial system, instead of keeping behind her ; dwelling upon them 
also as the points that had mainly conducted to the commercial 
grandeur of Holland, and as especially proper for the United States to 
make the most of, at an era when the emancipation of all Spanish 
America opened such boundless fields to a new carrying trade, which 
it was their true policy to seize upon. ‘Thus, the partisan of no one 
branch of industry in particular, his reports show an enlightened esti- 
mate of the various interests of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, all in combination, as the true road to national wealth and pow- 
er ; and—whatever the degrees in which different readers may coin- 
cide with or dissent from them—they evince a range of thought and fami- 
liarity with the commercial policy of other nations now and heretofore, 
especially England, that fully qualified him to counsel with the repre- 
sentatives of the nation on the best means of promoting the nation’s in- 
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terests in connexion with these large views which his sense of his duty 
prompted him to suggest and develope from the Department he filled. 
Mr. Rush was was very much the slave of his office while in the Trea- 
sury Department, never having been absent a day from its duties during 
the three years and a half that he held it, except on one occasion 
when he was confined to his house by a week’s illness. Towards 
the close of Mr. Adams’s Presidential term, his name was placed on 
the ticket with that of Mr. Adams, as a candidate for the Vice-Pre- 
sidency, and he received at the election that followed the same num- 
ber of votes that Mr. Adams received for the Presidency—General 
Jackson being then chosen President, and Mr. Calhoun Vice-President. 
He ceased to be Secretary of the Treasury in March, 1829, when 
General Jackson’s administration commenced, and a couple of months 
afterwards went to England at the united request of the City of Wash- 
ington and towns of Georgetown and Alexandria, to negotiate for them 
a loan of a million and a half of dollars, which Congress had authorized 
them to make at six per cent., for the purpose of meeting their subscrip- 
tions to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. ‘The credit of these places 
being supposed to be but little known in Europe, no sanguine expec- 
tations of his success appear to have been entertained. ‘There were 
merchants in Baltimore who alleged that he would not obtain it under 
twenty per cent.,and bankers in Philadelphia who predicted that it 
could not be got atall. His first attempts to get it in England were 
not successful. In July he crossed over to Holland, where he was 
also thwarted at first, and returned again to England, where he en- 
countered adverse influences a second time ; and did not, as hinted 
in his communications, consider himself as having been treated with 
any extreme measure of liberality by the Barings. Staying in London 
throughout the autumn, and waiting events, a correspondence was 
opened between himself and the house of the Cromelines of Amsterdam 
—that ancient house of scrupulous honor, and endeared to the United 
States by having been first to trust them in their glorious but perilous 
Revolutionary struggle. This correspondence was actively yet silent- 
ly carried on for some months, and ended in Mr. Rush’s obtaining the 
whole loan at five and a half per cent., with which he returned home 
in January, 1830. He made a full report of his proceedings to his 
three constituents, and the City of Washington published it. The 
municipal government of the City, and that of each of the towns, 
passed resolutions approving of his course in the whole matter, and 
thanking him for his judicious and successful exertions. This trip 
to Europe renovated his health, which has since been uninterrupted. 
Soon after his return he removed with his family to York, in Penn- 
sylvania, his native State. To this change he was mainly impelled 
from the more favorable opportunities it would afford of superintend- 
ing the studies of his children, than a large or commercial city, and 
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from the attractive localities about that ancient town, once the seat of 
our Revolutionary Congress. The Antimasonic question was then 
raging in Pennslyvania, and a new one to him. At leisure to exa- 
mine it, he did so. ‘Taught by his principles to regard combinations 
and monopolies of all kinds as adverse to the interests and rights of 
the many in favor of the few, he became convinced of the abuses to 
which Masonry might be put in the hands of ill disposed and weak 
minded men, and expressed his convictions fervidly in several public 
letters, that circulated widely in those portions of the country where 
the Antimasonic principle prevailed. ‘These letters so recommended 
him to the Antimasons, that the leading members of that party in Lan- 
easter County, the head quarters of its strength in Pennsylvania, for- 
mally solicited him in a public letter to let his name be held up among 
those from whom they intended to select their candidate for the Pre- 
sidency at their convention which was to meet in Baltimore in the 
autumn of 1831. This he declined, having expressed his opinions 
and written his letters with no selfish views. The convention, not 
having Mr. Rush’s name before it, nominated Mr. Wirt. It was 
scarcely doubted by any one, that Mr. Rush would have received the 
nomination had he consented. 

In 1833 he removed to the county of Philadelphia, where he now 
lives, in a maternal home. In September of this year came out Ge- 
neral Jackson’s famous cabinet paper setting forth the causes that made 
it his duty to remove the public deposites from the custody of that per- 
fidious institution, the Bankof the United States. Opposed to the re- 
charter of the old Bank, Mr. Rush had, nevertheless, as a member of 
Mr. Madison’s cabinet in 1816, gone with that illustrious statesman, 
with Alexander James Dallas, that renowned and accomplished cham- 
pion of the democratic cause in those days, and a host of others of 
the some faith, in concurring in a new Bank of the United States, 
supposed to have become necessary, in the disordered state of the 
finances which the factious efforts of Federalism to pull down 
everything during the war had produced ; and with thousands of De- 
mocrats, including all Democratic Pennslyvania, had sustained the 
new bank while it acted honestly. But in General Jackson's expo- 
sure of its misdeeds all such beheld the necessity of its downfall. 
Mr. Rush in particular could not fail to see, in the democratic princi- 
ples he would have applied to Antimasonry, a tenfold stronger ground 
of alarm at the conduct of the Bank; for here was an institution 
whose sway was over the whole Union, using its unlimited millions 
in corrupting the press and controlling the laws ; and these had been 
the allegations against the associated power of Masonry—whether 
rightfully or not, we are not now arguing. The difference was so 
great, that any parallel would be absurd; for while it was said by 
Antimasons that the ties of the lodge influenced the administration of 
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law through the jury box, it was evident that the corporate power of 
the Bank, wielding its tremendous money power, struck at the entire 
root of legislation itself. It was able, as the end has shown, to set 
at defiance the very Constitution of the United States, the latter pro- 
viding that only gold and silver shall be money ; while this bank, by 
its career of law-breaking, fraud, and despotism, has at length fairly 
got the better of this Constitutional provision, and we have seen 
through its means irredeemable rags legalized as money by the legis- 
lators of several of the States. Hence it has undermined and uprooted 
the very attributes and powers of popular sovereignty. 

The timely and fearless stand he took in justifying the removal of 
the deposites, as a step of imperious necessity and of the highest wis- 
dom, was in unison with the democratic principles identified with his 
education and his public life. It endeared him to the democratic 
party of the nation, who had been no stranger to his early name and 
long exertions in that field. He came to the rescue at a critical epoch, 
when the timid and calculating held back, when some of the stoutest 
hearts quailed under the terrifying proscriptions of the Bank of the 
United States. The letters that he continued to write from time to 
time, under calls made upon him, sometimes from States distant from 
his own, through his well known national name, powerfully laid open 
the enormities of that unprincipled institution. It may perhaps be 
affirmed that few, if any, of our public men among his contemporaries, 
have been more before the public than Mr. Rush, as a political writer. 
The posts he has held in the service of the Republic have made him 
a writer, while all his intellectual aptitudes and personal qualities seem 
calculated to have given him rank among its public speakers. With 
a mind of rich mouid—an admirable knowledge of men—with informa- 
tion gathered from a wide scope of lonely study and extended practi- 
cal observation—with a ready command of language, advantages of 
voice, ardor of temperament, controlled by judgment, purity and bold- 
ness of heart—had his career thus far been in our national legislature, 
rather than in executive and diplomatic duties, he would have found 
before him a wide field for useful and distinguished service. But 
these aptitudes and qualities have come to his aid in political discus- 
sion with his pen. His political essays are in a style popular, interro- 
gatively argumentative, dignified, and bold. Restrained and mild in 
all his personal relations, he applies the lash of argument, in the cause 
of offended truth, with strong and skilful power of attack, and with 
entire fearlessness. 

His strongest political essay, as a single production, is perhaps the 
letter written by him in the fall past, to some of the citizens of Berks 
County in his own State, and largely republished out of Pennsylvania. 
The letter addressed to him asked his views upon the “ questions of 
financial policy connected with the Independent Treasury and the 
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present suspension of specie payments,” and was from thirteen of the 
truest and oldest names of that old democratic county. Mr. Rush’s 
reply has embodied and explained in a condensed and masterly way 
the flagitious course of the Bank of the United States throughout 
America and in Europe, as mainly causing the suspension ; takes 
strong views of the necessity and advantages of the Independent 
Treasury ; and particularly called public attention to the dangers the 
Bank of the United States is bringing, and has already brought, upon 
the highest interests of the foreign commerce of the United States. 
He dwells upon the rapidly increasing facilities of commercial inter- 
course between England and India through the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs by means of steam, as likely to turn English attention to the culture 
of cotton in India; and charges it upon the Bank as the worst of all 
offences against the trade of the United States, that it should have 
done its best towards making it England’s interest to go on with this 
culture of India cotton, by having, in its criminal avarice, piled up 
monopolies of American cotton in the warehouses of Liverpool. His 
views under this head are now but the more striking, as it has been 
seen by a speech of Sir James C. Hobhouse, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 27th of February, who is a member of the Cabinet, and 
President of the India Board of Control, how seriously the English 
are beginning to look to their possessions in India for their supplies 
of raw cotton. 

In the latter end of March, 1835, a most angry dispute existed 
between the State of Ohio and the Territory of Michigan, on the sub- 
ject of their respective boundaries. It had risen to such height that 
the prospect of bloodshed seemed imminent. In this extremity Pre- 
sident Jackson anxiously called upon Mr. Rush, in conjunction with 
General Howard of Baltimore, to repair to the scene of dispute, in the 
capacity of representatives of his friendly solicitude, and charged with 
his constitutional powers as far as he could exert them, to ward off 
so frightful a calamity among brethren of the same family. They 
promptly consented, and there being not an hour to lose immediately 
set off. ‘Travelling day and night, they got to the scene of border 
preparation and strife by the time desired. ‘Though no final arrange- 
ments were, or could have been, effected by them under the circum- 
stances, their earnest mediation was zealously interposed between the 
parties, with at least the advantage of a temporary abatement of their 
exasperation, and gaining time for ulterior arrangements. They re- 
turned after a few weeks’ absence, their conduct, on that angry and 
threatening emergency, meeting the President’s entire approbation. 

In the summer of 1836 Congress passed a law accepting the legacy 
of about one hundred thousand pounds sterling that had been be- 
queathed to the United States by James Smithson of London, for the 
purpose of founding at Washington an institution “for the increase 
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and diffusion of knowledge among men ;” and authorized the President 
to take measures for its recovery. General Jackson immediately ap- 
plied to Mr. Rush to go to England for that purpose. He had pre- 
viously declined political office tendered to him by General Jackson, 
but acceded to his wishes, made known in a gratifying manner, to 
take in hand this trust. He arrived in London in September of that 
year; and on Mr. Van Buren’s election to the Presidency, in 1837, 
was continued in the trust by anew commission from him. In August, 
1838, he returned with the whole sum, upwards of one hundred and 
four thousand pounds sterling, which was safely deposited in gold at 
the Mint, to the credit of the United States, a few days after his arri- 
val. The right of the United States to this bequest had got entangled 
in the English Court of Changery; and the fidelity, promptitude and 
economy with which Mr. Rush succeeded in vindicating their right, 
and realizing the sum for the United States, are best attested by his 
letters to the Government which have been published by Congress. 
** Unfit as | am for Heaven,” said Warburton, “ I had rather hear the 
last trumpet than a citation from the Court of Chancery to pass my 
life there.” Mr. Rush at least was more fortunate. ‘This being the 
latest trust with which he has been charged by his country, it is here 
worthy of remark, that in all the public trusts committed to him 
he has borne himself with the most perfect integrity, and been 
scrupulously correct in all that related to money. His charges for 
contingent outlays during his long mission to England, when sent to 
Congress, drew notice from that body, and from the press, by their 
smallness ; and no account, charge, nor item of any kind whatever, 
has ever stood against him on the public books after he left an office. 

While attending to this trust in London, he beheld day by day in 
the newspapers there gross misrepresentations of the opinions and 
policy of the anti-bank party in the United States, mingled with 
coarse defamation of General Jackson and other high names of our 
country belonging to that party—the whole stimulated by the Whig 
papers of our own country that flowed in by every packet, to say 
nothing of the Anglo-American houses in London, headed by the 
Barings and their hangers-on, ever ready to lend countenance to it all. 
In this condition of things, with no corrective to such perpetual mis- 
statements and unworthy calumnies ever appearing in the London 
newspapers—for none would publish it—Mr. Rush caused to be re- 
printed there, in the form of a pamphlet, Mr. Van Buren’s letter to 
Sherrod Williams, written when the former was Vice-President ; by 
which the London public, before whom the highest American names 
were thus being held up in daily disparagement, might see, not a par- 
tisan and scurrilous, but a statesman-like and gentleman-like view of 
the bank question. For this act he was furiously abused on both sides 


of the water, by the Whig papers of the United States and by the 
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London stock-jobbers. This was perhaps to have been expected ; 
but it was not to have been expected, that for such an act of simple 
justice to the majority of his countrymen, and to the functionaries of 
his Government in a foreign land, the extraordinary spectacle would 
have been exhibited of his having been denounced by the Whig 
Governor of Pennsylvania in a public message to the Legislature of 
that State. Governor Ritner ought to have known better. He ought 
to have known, as Mr. Rush believed, that the Pennsylvania Bank of 
the United States, fraudulent in name as well as in nature, was at 
that time tottering in its resources, and pursuing an unprincipled 
course. Instead of denouncing Mr. Rush, his true duty, as a well in- 
formed and moral Chief Magistrate, would have been to have de- 
nounced the Bank; whereby frauds upon a transcendant scale, and 
mischiefs innumerable that have since burst to light, might have been 
prevented, a mad career of dishonest speculation arrested, and the 
American character saved from much odium abroad. Many of the 
London stock-jobbers themselves, misled by the trickery of our own 
stock-jobbers in the interest of that Bank, now doubtless wish they 
had not turned so deaf an ear to Mr. Rush’s safer counsels, as the 
enormous depreciation of its stock in the London market and every- 
where gives such sensible reasons for inferring. 

Mr. Rush’s life, as we have seen, has been engrossed in various 
departments of most important and honorable service to his country 
at home and abroad—few of our distinguished men more so. So en- 
grossed, there has not been much time to turn aside into the field of 
letters, where in early life he would sometimes delight to roam. But 
what we may term political and diplomatic literature has occasionally 
been the recreation of his riper years. Little things, falling under 
this class, have occasionally been thrown from his pen, fugitive it is 
true in their nature, but here and there one that the public will recol- 
lect. Of this stamp is the sketch he gave of the character of Mr. 
Canning, when the shock of his sudden death reached the United 
States in 1827, soon after he had arrived at the pinnacle of all his 
hopes, as well as the height of British power for a subject—the Pre- 
mier-ship. The sketch appeared in the National Intelligencer, almost 
on the day after the news came, when Mr. Rush was at the head of 
the Treasury, and was the work of a few hours stolen from sleep, as 
his friends have often heard him say ; but which his full knowledge 
of Mr. Canning’s character from long intercourse and otherwise, in its 
English, European, and American bearings, enabled him to throw 
upon paper so readily. This production on reaching England was 
republished by the most prominent of their newspapers, in most in- 
stances with a marked notice of it, and was quoted with applause in 
the House of Lords. 

In 1833, he published a volume entitled “ Memoranda of a Resi- 
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dence at the Court of London.” This work purports to record some 
of the public and personal incidents passing under his experience in 
England during his first fifteen months of his mission. It was almost 
universally well received in the United States on first coming out, 
and nearly as much so in England. To the renown of the latter 
country in peace and in war, and to her social merits, he did liberal 
justice ; but on proper occasions, when America was at stake, showed 
how above all things the institutions and glory of his own country 
were nearest his heart. In stating the question of impressment, as 
belonging to his first negotiation, he necessarily portrayed the wrongs 
of which England was guilty, as also on some other points of inter- 
national concern between the two countries—though not in an angry 
spirit, but the contrary. This was more than enough to draw out 
the wrath of a work which, whenever it may speak with fairness of 
any American production, would be evidence, prima facie, that it 
wanted a right American spirit—the London Quarterly Review. 
With the exception of this work, it met favor from the reviewing world 
generally in that country, sometimes in a high degree. The Edin- 
burg Review says of it, that the “spirit of a conventional body would 
not have improved Mr. Rush’s private journal ;” characterizes his 
public negotiations as marked by “ intelligence, firmness, and straight- 
forwardness ;” and has even alluded to them under some points of 
comparison in connexion with Jefferson’s and Franklin’s. In de- 
scribing scenes in private mansions, those of the nobility and many 
others which his public station opened to him, as Mr. Rush in many 
instances does, he had in hand a delicate task, but has never on any 
one occasion violated social confidence, or published an ungentlemanly 
thing. His book has been out seven years, and the correctness of his 
narratives and other personal incidents in which the names of persons 
whom he met in England are introduced, has on no one occasion, that 
we have ever heard of, been called in question; while there have 
been numerous tributes to their truth. The Quarterly Review stands 
alone in having, in its hasty burst of displeasure, questioned their 
fidelity—and this not on the authority of any name of the hundreds 
recounted, but on itsown assumptions. His book passed to a second 
edition in each country. He dedicates the second American edition 
to Mr. Madison. A leading idea of Mr. Rush throughout the book— 
whether a just or erroneous one, must be a matter of opinion—is, that 
the power of England, far from being on the decline, or stationary, 
is on the increase, through the increasing extent and solidity of her 
resources, and he inculcates the wisdom of our statesmen being on 
their guard against any supposed falling off in her means of annoy- 
ance to other nations. He contends, that during her wars for the last 
century, she has contrived, by the preponderance of her naval power, 
to make the increase of her commerce go hand in hand with her wars, 
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and that her riches have gone on increasing in a greater ratio than 
her debt. As we have spoken of his attachment to our navy, and as 
it may be that times are near when again its gallantry will be tried, 
we quote the following page from his book—the very last in it ; which, 
whilst it records a disaster, cannot fail to awaken the liveliest asso- 
ciations of our public glory, as it attests the noblest attributes of our 
institutions : 

“ January 26, 1819.—Mr. ****** called upon me. He talked 
a good deal. An idle rumor was flying about the streets of Bonaparte’s 
escape from St. Helena ; the rumor adding that a fast sailing American 
schooner was in the plot. This led him to speak of the achievements 
of the American navy, upon which he touched with sufficient com- 
plaisance to us sometimes, but wound up with an allusion to the action 
between the Chesapeake and Shannon. ‘That, on the whole, he said 
ought to be considered as the fairest criterion of the naval prowess of 
the two countries, frigate to frigate. I did not argue the point with 
him, and he soon left me. 

“The Chesapeake, it is true, was captured. The British captain 
won his prize gallantly. Let no American gainsay this, for it is for 
Americans to rob valor of its renown? We heard how the victory 
was hailed in England—the more as it seemed to break the spell of a 
series of naval actions with us that had gone against her. But what- 
ever joy it created there, I believe, nay, I am sure, it could not have 
equalled the opposite feeling in the United States. I remember— 
which of us can forget ?—the first rumor of it. I remember the uni- 
versal, the indignant incredulity. I remember how the post-oflices 
were surrounded for several days by anxious thousands ; how groups 
of citizens rode out on the high-ways to catch something by anticipa- 
tion as the mail approached, under the startling reports that kept coming 
in. And when at last hope left us, when the dread certainty of her 
capture could no longer be hidden, I remember the public gloom. 1! 
remember the solemn processions, the funeral discourses, the tears 
that testified it. ‘ Don’t give up the Ship ’—the last words of Law- 
rence, slain by the first broadside—were on every badge and on every 
tongue. His flag for his winding sheet, his body was conveyed by his 
victors to Halifax, and committed to British earth with honors due to 
the brave. —but not long did it lie there. A vessel fitted out and man- 
ned by the affeetionate patriotism of twelve New England sea captains 
bore it back in mourning honors to his country, where it reposes under 
the laurel as its cypress; for he, yes, he too, had triumphed in his 
turn, ship to ship, gloriously triumphed over the proud flag of old Eng- 
land! Others may augur the naval destinies of the United States 
from their repeated and splendid victories over the English, in the 
very infancy of the Republic—I, from the grief, the agony, that fol- 
lowed this defeat. What was the loss of a single frigate? Not an 
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atom in the nation’s strength! But the heart-felt pain it created showed 
the intensity of public feeling among a people where each one, under 
their noble institutions, indentified himself with the nation, and seemed 
as sorely struck down by a public misfortune as by a personal blow. 
What may not be hoped of such a people in peace and in war, if true 
to themselves and their happy and glorious Union 2” 

We have endeavored to give a brief but honest portraiture of the 
life, character, and public services of Mr. Rush. + From its exhibition 
much information and instruction can be gained, highly interesting as 
connected with the history of the country. It holds up to our youth 
a bright example—and to rising statesmen it demonstrates, as the 
surest and most certain road to eminence, that to a pure moral cha- 
racter, and strict political integrity, and a well stored mind, must be 
added an unflinching devotion to principles. 

Mr. Rush is of ordinary stature—his frame is of a firm structure— 
his countenance denotes a thoughtful and gifted mind—his eye, quick, 
intelligent, and piercing, seems to anticipate his articulation. In con- 
versation he is animated and graceful—in manner eminently distin- 
guished. ‘The reputation he has left behind him in Great Britain con- 
firms what is well known at home, that while the representative of his 
country near the first court in Europe, he was faithful to her interests 
and watchful over her honor—and in his more social relations he is 
remembered with high esteem and friendship. 

Enjoying now a voluntary seclusion from an active participation in 
political life, Mr. Rush devotes his time to those pursuits which are 

“deeply connected with the domestic and foreign relations of the coun- 
try. At the late election in December last, by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, of a representative in the United States Senate, Mr. Rush 
was, bya public letter addressed to him by some of his friends in 
Bradford County, requested to permit his name to be used as a candi- 
date. He declined, however, on the ground that custom had sanc- 
tioned the selection of one Senator from the eastern and one from the 
western section of the State ; and as the former was already represent- 
ed he would not wish his friends to oppose the election of a gentle- 
man from the western part of the Commonwealth. 

In contemplating the history of Mr. Rush’s public career, whether 
at home, in the field of State or national politics, in the Cabinet, as the 
constitutional adviser of the Executive, or as the representative of his 
country abroad, we are led to hope, that the time is not far distant 
when his country will again call him from his retirement amid the 
leafy solitude of his rural home, that the voice of his experience and 
wisdom may again be heard in the councils of the nation, 
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THE RIGHT OF PETITION.* 


Tue Democratic Review has from its commencement adhered 
strictly to the resolution then adopted, to stand aloof from the delicate 
and dangerous topic of Slavery and Abolition. For so complicated has 
this question become with apparently conflicting principles—and so 
variously distorted and discolored by the different media through which 
it is viewed by the champions of the opposing interests connected 
with it, and of the mutual fanaticisms which its recent agitation has 
stimulated, in some cases, to the verge of insanity—that while any 
attempt at a calm and dispassionate discussion of it, on a middle ground 
of impartial candor, would find but few listeners and fewer converts, 
we are conscious that it would probably only provoke the emulous 
hostility of both the conflicting schools of opinion—an effect cer- 
tainly seriously detrimental both to the work itself and to the distinct 
and higher objects which prompted its establishment. 

From this resolution it is no part of our intention to depart, in dis- 
cussing the subject stated in the above-written title to the present 
paper. Although the one subject has been the source out of which 
has grown the prominence into which the other question has recently 
risen in our Constitutional discussions, yet the conne 
them is only accidental and temporary ; it is easy to separate them 
and to confine our view simply to that of the Right of Petition, as an 
abstract Constitutional principle, without regard to any present appli- 
cation of it to the question of Abolition, farther than may be necessary 
for the illustration of the views in relation to it, which we propose to 
express, because we think them true and just. 

For doing this, which had for some time been in our contemplation, 
we take advantage of the convenient occasion afforded by the appear- 
ance of the able pamphlet on the subject, which has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Colton, and to which a reference is made below. 
Characterized equally by cogency and acuteness of logic, liberality 
and largeness of views, and by sound principles of Constitutional 
doctrine, it is a very valuable contribution to a discussion which, 
though much agitated within the walls of Congress, does not yet seem 
to have engaged that degree of popular attention and interest to which 
its importance entitles it. 

It is not to ve denied that a largely preponderating opinion exists 
throughout the North in favor of the “ Right of Petition,” in the full 
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extreme length in which it has been of late asserted by its special 
champions whose zeal has been derived from the bearing which it 
has been made to have upon the Abolition agitation. 

Those Northern Members of Congress who on a recent occasion 
hazarded the record of their names against that extreme assertion of 
the principle, did so in the face of a formidable responsibility which 
they must have known to await them among their constituencies ;—and 
done in a spirit of duty to the Constitution and their country, and in 
honest sincerity of conviction, it was an instance of moral courage 
from which it is probable that no inconsiderable number shrank who 
in truth may have participated in the same views of the question. 

This question has been a subject of earnest agitation in Congress 
for several years—on each occasion the strength of the opinion hos- 
tile to the high sanctity of the asserted Right of Petition advancing 
under the process of discussion, and of the attention attracted 
by it to a question before little scrutinized. The South has always 
been influenced by its great sectional interest in the present applica- 
tion of the right, to go in united phalanx against it. But after a count- 
less number of times that a vote has been taken, in on® f@rm or an- 
other, on the question of the rejection of Abolition petitions, and the 
various resolutions adopted for the summary disposal of them, it was 
not till the 27th of last Janudfy that a majority was found to take 
the ground of an open, decisive, unequivocal refusal to receive them. 

The resolution which was adopted in the House of Representatives 
in the twenty-fourth Congress, on the 26th of May, 1836, (Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s resolution) was as follows : 

“ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, resolutions, and propositions, relating 
in any way, or to any extent whatever, to the subject of slavery, shall, without 
being either printed or referred, be laid on the table, and that no farther action shall 
be had thereon.” 

That adopted at the first session of the twenty-fifth Congress (Mr. 
Patton’s resolution) on the 21st December, 1837, was as follows: 

“ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials and papers touching the abolition of 
slavery, or the buying, selling, or transferring of slaves in any State, District, or 


Territory of the United States, be laid upon the table without being debated, print- 
ed, read, or referred, and that no farther action whatever shall be had thereon.” 


At the opening of the succeeding session of the same Congress, 
December 11th, 1838, the following series of resolutions was adopted 
on the motion of Mr. Atherton of New Hampshire : 


“‘ Resolved, That this Government is one of limited powers, and that by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Congress has no jurisdiction whatever over the institu- 
tution of Slavery in the several States of the Confederacy. 

“ Resolved, That petitions for the abolition of Slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia and the Territories of the United States, and against the removal of slaves from 
one State to another, are part of a plan of operations set on foot to affect the insti- 
tution of slavery in the several States, and thus indirectly to destroy that institu- 
tion within their several limits. 
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* Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that indirectly which it cannot do 
directly, and that the agitation of the subject of Slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia or in the Territories, as a means or with the view of disturbing or overthrowing 
that institution in the several States, is against the true spirit and meaning of the 
Constitution, an infringement of the rights of the States affected, and a breach of the 
public faith on which they entered into this Confederacy. 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution rests on the broad principles of equality among 
the members of this Confederacy, and that Congress, in the exercise of its ac- 
knowledged powers, has no right to discriminate between the institutions of one 
portion of the States or another, with a view of abolishing the one or promoting 
the other. 

“ Resolved, Therefore, that all attempts on the part of Congress to abolish slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia or the Territories, or to prohibit the removal of 
slaves from State to State, or to discriminate between the institutions of one por- 
tion of the Confederacy and another, with the views aforesaid, are in violation of 
the Constitutional principles on which the Union of these States rests, and beyond 
the jurisdiction of Congress ; and that every petition, memorial, resolution, propo- 
sition or paper, touching or relating, in any way or to any extent whatever, to slave- 
ry as aforesaid, or the abolition thereof, shall, on the presentation thereof, without 
any farther action thereon, be laid on the table without printing, reading, debate or 


reference.” 


And finally in the early part of the present session, the first of the 
twenty-sixth Congress, after a month spent in the discussion of the 
subject, the following were adopted—the first on the motion of Mr. 
Thompson, of South Carolina, and the second on that of Mr. Johnson, 


of Maryland : 


“ Resolved, That upon the presentation of any memorial or petition praying for 
the abolition of slavery or the slave trade in any District, Territory, or State of the 
Union, and upon the presentation of any resolution, or other paper touching that 
subject, the reception of such memorial, petition, resolution or paper shall be con- 
sidered as objected to, and the question of its reception shal] be laid on the table, 
without debate or farther action thereon. 

“ Resolved, That no petition, memorial, resolution, or other paper praying the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, or any State or Territory, or the 
slave trade between the States or Territories of the United States in which it now 
exists, shall be received by this House, or entertained in any way whatever.” 


In the Senate, after frequent unsuccessful attempts on the part of 
Southern Senators to obtain a direct refusal to receive these petitions, 
the practice has long settled down to this—though nq general resolu- 
tion has been adopted to regulate it—namely, that on the presentation 
of one of the petitions an objection is made to its reception. ‘This 
brings up that question, which is, however, immediately, on motion of 
some Senator, and as a matter of course, laid on the table by a silent 
vote—a motion to lay on the table being, by the rules, not debateable. 
‘he question of reception is thus in form never decided or acted upon ; 
so that both of the opposite opinions on the subject of the Right of 
Petition may find a certain degree of partial satisfaction in this dis- 
position of them ; the one considering that they are negatively rejected, 
by reason of no decision being ever had on the question of reception 
—and the other considering that the laying of that motion on the table 
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is a mere postponement and suspension of the question ; and that as 
the incident accompanies the principal, the petition itself virtually, 
in parliamentary presumption, goes with the motion to lay on the table, 
—being thus in fact received, and liable at any time to be called up for 
consideration, on motion and vote to that effect. 

One thing is very certain, and must strike every reader on com- 
paring the resolutions of the present session with those which had 
been adopted on former occasions—that the practical operation, so 
far as regards the attention given to the petitions, was as decided 
under the method of procedure established by the several Pinckney, 
Patton, and Atherton resolutions, as by the absolute rejection at the 
threshold which is the effect of the present rule. Like most com- 
promises of this nature, the former resolutions were exceedingly loose, 
feeble, and equivocal—nor could they but fail of accomplishing their 
object, namely, as stated in the preamble to the first of them, “that 
the agitation on this subject should be finally arrested, for the purpose 
of restoring tranquillity to the public mind.” For they virtually re- 
cognized the doctrine put forward by the advocates of the Right of 
Petition, and paid to that right the highest tribute in their power, at the 
same moment in which they trampled on it—that is to say, as the right 
existed according to their own simultaneous recognition of it. It was 
evidently and avowedly their object to treat the petitions with studied 
contempt and detestation—not to give them a moment’s consideration, 
a moment’s attention—not to read, refer, print, or debate them; of 
course, therefore, the majorities which adopted these resolutions 
must have been ready to reject the petitions point-blank if they had felt 
it in their power. Their refusal to do so, though strenuously urged 
by the Southern Members, as well as by their own declared antipathy 
to the petitions and petitioners, was an acknowledgment of the whole 
constitutional principle of the Right of Petition as asserted by the 
latter—an admission that they were bound, however reluctantly, 
to receive the petitions. Now it is appears very clear that the dis- 
tinction on which these resolutions were all based, between the obliga- 
tion to receive and that to consider, was an utterly untenable one—as 
a mere quibbling refinement of special pleading, alike unworthy of the 
dignity of legislation, and foreign to that higher spirit of enlarged liberali- 
ty and common-sense simplicity, which should govern the construction 
of constitutional provisions. Who can fairly deny that those who 
then denounced these resolutions, as violations of a cardinal principle 
of popular right, had the whole truth and force of the argument on 
their side, when they insisted upon the duty of Congress to hear, ex- 
amine, refer, and debate, as inseparable from the admitted duty of re- 
ceiving? If the Right of Petition was such a constitutional principle as 
to impose on Congress, however bitter and sore its reluctance, the 
imperative obligation to receive, how hollow a mockery was it, then, 
of that principle and right, to refuse to do anything beyond this 


naked and worthless formality of reception—to ‘keep the work of 
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promise to the ear, but break it to the hope!’ Such at least could 
never have been the intention of the framers of the sacred Charter of 
Liberty to which both parties in this controversy appealed for the 
authority of their course. Such at least could never be the true 
spirit in which the meaning of a high constitutional guarantee should 
be construed and applied. Plausibly then—rightfully indeed—were 
these resolutions denounced as substantial outrages upon the very 
principle to whose sanctity they themselves, with an unconscious and 
self-deceitful hypocrisy, bore the most emphatic testimony. Nor can 
it be a matter of surprise that they had the effect of almost irreparably 
entangling the question, and confusing the public mind in relation to 
it. Whether politic or not in demanding the rejection of these peti- 
tions, Mr. Calhoun and the South were undeniably in the right in their 
declarations that ‘to this complexion it must come at last’—and that 
the middle ground by which it was attempted to compromise the ques- 
tion could not permanently be maintained. It would certainly have 
been a far wiser course, as well as a worthier and manlier, to meet the 
principle of the Right of Petition fearlessly at the outset, and to de- 
cide frankly upon its essential merits, on a large and liberal view of 
it, with a consistent application of the consequences necessarily fol- 
lowing from such decision, whether it should incline to the one side 
or the other. The neutral course which was attempted, of a barren 
recognition of the empty form of the Right as claimed, with a simul- 
taneous substantial violation of its plain spirit and intent, was certainly, 
as before remarked—like all timid compromises of this nature—the 
worst of the alternatives presented by the case. We have always 
felt clear in the conviction—which will now be found to be admitted 
even by many who did not venture to vote for Mr. Johnson’s resolu- 
tion—that thesé petitions ought either to have been received, referred, 
and respectfully considered and acted upon, or to have been frankly 
met with a positive rejection at the threshold. 

We have no remark here to make upon the refined parliamentary 
intrigue, on the part of the Southern members of Opposition in the 
House of Representatives, which led to the adoption of the two reso- 
lutions, that of Mr. Thompson and that of Mr. Johnson, which have been 
quoted above. ‘The latter having been offered as an amendment to 
the former, it was supposed that the Northern Democratic Members 
would adhere to the ground of the two preceding sessions, beyond 
which the resolution of Mr. Thompson did not advance ; and that by 
an unanimous vote against the strong measure of rejection, as proposed 
by Mr. Johnson, and supported by the whole South, Democratic and 
Whig, the odium, in that section of the country, of the failure of that 
amendment would be cast upon the Northern Democrats ; so as to 
give a color to the denial which the Whig leaders at the South attempt 
to urge against the charge of their present political coalition and iden- 
tification with the Abolition party at the North. The assertion may 
safely be hazarded, that never were men more chagrined at the failure 
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of a favorite movement, than were many of those loudest in advocating 
the amendment in question at its unexpected and undesired suc 

cess. The fact was simply that among the Northern Democratic 
Members there were a few bolder spirits who saw the absurdity of 
the position formerly occupied by themselves and their party in Con- 
gress on this question, and who rose to a higher and clearer view of the 
principles involved in it, braving the probable temporary unpopularity 
which might attend such a vote, until explanation and reflection should 
have time to do their work in satisfying their constituencies of its 
perfect propriety and constitutional soundness. ‘These votes decided 
the adoption of the amendment; and at the same time frustrated the 
ingenious intrigue we have alluded to, and carried forward this ques- 
tion to a point from which it is not likely to be again made to recede ; 
and will doubtless result in establishing more just and enlarged views 
than have heretofore prevailed at the North on this subject of the 
“ Right of Petition.” 

There is an important distinction which should not pass unnoticed, 
between the two resolutions of the present session—a distinction 
which was entirely lost sight of in the protest which the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York saw fit shortly after their passage to 
adopt. Itis this. The one is more comprehensive in the subjects 
which it embraces, while the latter is more positive and strong in its 
action upon those which do fail within its scope. The former em- 
braces all petitions or papers in any way “ touching that subject ” 
{Slavery in the United States); the latter confines itself to those pray- 
ing for a certain specific action—namely, “the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, or any State or Territory, or the slave trade 
between the States or Territories of the United States, in which it 
now exists.” The latter refuses to receive these particular petitions 
—it does not refuse to receive all propositions relating to the general 
subject in the various points of view in which it may be regarded. 
Yet such is the ill considered assertion of the New York Legislature, 
in the resolution of censure to which we have referred. 

The importance of this distinction will not fail to strike the rea- 
der’s mind. It may be perfectly competent for a legislative body to 
declare that a certain specific action which it is called upon to take 
is beyond the rightful powers conferred upon it by the organic law of 
its creation, and that therefore it will not even listen to any proposi- 
tions inviting it to such action; while it might not be equally proper 
or rightful for it to announce a determination not to receive any pro- 
position in any manner, or in any point of view, relating to the same 
subject. 

As for Mr. Thompson’s resolution, it does not refuse to receive the 
petitions in question—not even those praying for the distinct object 
of the abolition of slavery, and the internal slave trade, in the Dis- 
trict or in the States or Territories. Mr. Adams, in describing its 
effect, says that it hangs them up midway between Heaven and earth, 
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so that no one could pronounce whether they were received or not. 
It, at least, therefore, is no positive violation of the great “ Right of 
Petition.” On the contrary, by not directly, and in terms refusing 
to receive them—it may be said in fact by implication, like the re- 
solutions of former sessions, to recognize and sanction it. It sim- 
ply declares in substance that such petitions, &c., on their presenta- 
tion, shall be considered at once as objected to, and thereupon that the 
question of their reception shall be laid upon the table without debate 
or farther action. ‘This then establishes nothing more than the ac- 
tual practice which, we have seen, has for some years prevailed, in 
the case of each individual petition, in the Senate, against which none 
of that denunciation for the violation of the “ Right of Petition,” of 
which so much has been lately heard, has been wont to direct itself. 
And undeniably it is fully within the competence of each House, un- 
der the established parliamentary practice, and their own rules of 
proceeding, of which the constitutionality has never been questioned, 
thus to dispose of any subject, whether brought before it in the form 
of petition or in any other mode. Any member has the right to ob- 
ject to the reception of any particular petition; for which there may 
be various rightful reasons—such as, disrepect to the body or to any 
member of it ; plain absurdity or gross indecency ; or the utter and 
unequivocal absence of any power on the part of the body to which 
it is addressed to grant the prayer of the petition, or to act at all on 
the subject to which it relates. Such objection raises the question of 
reception, which is commonly considered as passed over sub silentio, 
by implication of universal consent, when no objection is made in any 
particular case. This question of reception may be debated and act- 
ed upon like any other; or like any other it may be disposed of, at 
the discretion of ‘the House, by being /aid on the table ; from which, 
however, it is at all times liable to be called up. And certainly it 
would seem, as before mentioned, that there can be no doubt, notwith- 
standing Mr. Adams’s remark, that as the coherent necessarily ac- 
companies the principal in the operation of this motion, the petition is 
laid on the table with the question of reception, and therefore is in 
fact received by the House, and must be kept on file among its docu- 
ments, ready to be called up at any future time when the wise and 
proper motives which, it is to be presumed, have induced the House 
to postpone its present consideration, by laying it upon the table, may 
cease to exist. 

The question of the expediency of this course is not here brought 
into view ; but if it may be constitutionally adopted in the case of 
each petition separately, it is not easy to distinguish why the House 
may not, under its unlimited power to adopt rules for the regulation of 
its own proceedings, condense all these multitudinous details, in the 
case of a particular class of petitions, into one aggregate, generalizing 
the practice, as it were, from several thousand individual instances, 
into one comprehensive and summary rule. It becomes merely a 
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question of mode of procedure ; and such a rule merely a piece of 
labor-saving machinery. And certainly those who admit the right of 
the body to adopt the course in question in each individual case—(and 
who can impeach its constitutionality ?)—must concede that if the 
House has maturely determined uniformly to pursue that course in 
relation to a particular class of petitions, it is far better—with refer- 
ence to the obvious economy of time, labor, expense, and to the well 
known angry excitement, on the part of a large portion of the House 
and of the country, awakened by the agitation of the subject on the 
floors of Congress—to do it by a summary general rule, than by a 
specific action of the body on each individual case. 

But Mr. Johnson’s resolution, while it does not go near so far in 
the subjects embraced within its action, carries that action much far- 
ther within the more limited scope of its application. It refuses 
point-blank to receive at all the propositions for the abolition of slave- 
ry, and the slave trade, within the District or the States and Territo- 
ries. ‘This therefore brings us directly to confront the principle of 
the “ Right of Petition,” as we have been of late accustomed to hear 
it asserted. 

There are two grounds on which this right is made to rest by its 
advocates, as one of the great cardinal principles of American liber- 
ty. The first is the ground of original natural right, sacred, une 
alienable and indefeasible, antecedent and superior to legal or con- 
stitutional enactment—the right of complaint, of prayer, on the part of 
any sufferer of wrong or evil, to those in whose hands the institutions 
of society may place the power of redress. The second is the ex- 
press guarantee contained in the following clause of the Constitution, 
which was added as the first of the amendments to that instrument, 
as it came from the hands of the Convention of its Framers : 

“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” 

This second ground is found indeed partially to merge itself in the 
former—the expression, that “ Congress shall make no law to abridge 
the right,” &c., referring it back to a deeper foundation, as a right not 
to be abrogated or impaired by human legislation or authority. Well, 
the soundness of both these grounds is conceded. It is the inference 
cnly which is impeached—namely, the alleged obligation incumbent 
on each House of our Federal Congress to receive and act upon all 
petitions that may be addressed to it. 

Regard it in the first place in the point of view of an original na- 
tural right. There are many other original natural rights of various 
degrees of importance to the complete enjoyment of such happiness 
as may be within the compass of human capability. It is but one of 
aclass. Without an enumeration of them all, a reference to that of 
freedom of speech and of the press will suffice for our present pur- 
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pose. With the value of this few persons would place in comparison 
that of the right of petition. Yet is not this, like every other natural 
right, subject to necessary restrictions growing out of the mutual re- 
lations created by the congregation of men into civil and political so- 
cieties, with the mutual rights and duties incident to such relations ? 
Is it not limited by the just amenability of the individual to legal pun- 
ishment for its abuse when to the damage of his neighbor, and a _for- 
tiort when to the plain and undeniable general detriment of the com- 
mon weal? Does it carry with it the irresponsible privilege of slan- 
der and libel—or does it entitle an individual to indulge his peculiar 
fancy by forcing on the ears or eyes of the whole community, in the 
public highways for example, revolting, disgusting and demoralizing 
recitals or exhibitions? This willnotbe claimed. In the same man- 
ner it would be easy to put cases of the abuse of all our other natural 
personal rights, which would extort the concession that they are ne- 
cessarily, in all human society, subject to certain restrictions and li- 
mitations, according to their various nature and mode of action. The 
Right of Petition, then, is not, any more than the rest, exempt from 
such necessary limitations. It may be abused—it may be totally per- 
verted from its legitimate design and use into a mere engine of disorder 
and mischief. Now, from the very nature and mode of the action of 
this right, it is only in the authority to which it addresses itself that 
the power can reside to apply this restriction to its abuse which it 
cannot be denied ought, as in the case of every other similar right, 
to exist somewhere. Nor in the case of its supposed abuse, are the 
sensibilities of our attachment to the right shocked at the idea of ap- 
plying what seems the only restriction which the nature of the case 
admits of, namely, a refusal to receive the petition—always under a 
high responsibility to the public opinion of a people familiar with the 
great principles of democratic freedom, and vigilantly jealous of their 
sanctity. 

That this discretion as to the reception of petitions is the proper and 
rightful check upon the abuse to which this, like every other natural 
right, is subject, has always received the sanction of the universal re- 
cognition of the principle, in the case of different other applications of it. 
For not even the most fanatic advocate of the “ Right of Petition” of 
the present day denies to a legislative body the right to refuse to re- 
ceive petitions of various kinds that might be named,—such as those 
disrespectful to the body, or insulting to any of its members—or gross- 
ly indecent in language, or outrageously blasphemous—or plainly ab- 
surd, and for an object impossible in its nature. Why, in the case of 
the first, the disrespect to the body may be deserved, the individual 
insult may be but the just trath—and both may be inseparable from the 
statement of the grievance complained of. As for the ground of in- 
decency or gross blasphemy, it may be a matter of taste and educa- 
tion ; and a petitioner would not find it difficult to quote classic Eli- 
.zabethan authority for such language as would cause his petition at 
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the present day to be scouted with indignation, by universal con- 
sent, from the threshold of the Hall. And then as for that of plain 
absurdity or impossibility, that must be a question of opinion,— 
in some men’s vocabularies the latter word has no place,—and we 
daily witness that that which seems ridiculously impossible to one age 
is hourly familiar in practice to the next. Yet in all these cases 
none denies the discretionary right of the legislative body, under their 
high responsibilities to conscience and the universal reason of man- 
kind, to apply to such abuses of the Right of Petition the simple re- 
striction of a refusal to entertain or receive them. And this conces- 
sion yields the whole ground contended for by the champions of the 
Right in the present controversy. The principle of a correlative 
obligation on the one part to receive all petitions, as essentially incident 
to the right on the other to present them, is either in its nature absolute 
and unlimited—for the admitted exceptions above instanced are no- 
where stated or defined—or else the element here contended for, of a 
wise and conscientious discretion on the part of the legislative body as 
to the reception of particular petitions, in its undeniable privilege of 
regulating its own internal proceedings, must be admitted into the 
question, as equally a substantial righton the one side, with the right 
of petition on the other. And once thus admitted—and how can it be 
excluded ?— it is clear that it opens wide the whole field of the cir- 
cumstances of the occasion, with all the considerations of propriety 
and public policy involved in them, to bear upon the decision of the 
body in any particular instance. It is one of those necessary cases 
of discretionary power in which men must needs be extremely chary 
of its exercise, and must venture to act only under high and impera- 
tive motives of duty and right. And neither is it ever likely to be 
abused, nor, under our institutions, could even any abuse of it be at- 
tended with evil effect, in the multitude of means and modes in which 
an obnoxious subject can be forced upon the attention of such a body 
—means and modes of a higher order, as valuable rights, while at the 
same time of a more effective character. 

Assuming the above course of reasoning to be correct, it appears, 
then, that while the Right of Petition is an original natural right, it 
is necessarily at the same time subject to the restriction upon its pos- 
sible abuse which is alone to be found in the discretionary right, on 
the part of the governing authority to which it addresses itself, of re- 


fusal to receive. And the question here presents itself, too, whether 


it is a right of such nature and value as to claim from the ardent 
devotee of the principles of democratic liberty that high reverence 
and jealous attachment, which should incline us to an extreme latitude 
of construction in its favor, and to a corresponding rigid severity in 
permitting the application of its restrictive counter-principle, or an- 
tagonist right, on the part of the legislative body. For example, in 
the case of the right of religious liberty, our strong bias must lean in 
favor of the right; and in construing the terms of the constitutional 
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guarantee we would always carry its principle far beyond the mere 
literal construction of the phrase, to all such enlarged analogical ap- 
plications of it as may seem most in harmony with its spirit and in- 
tent. We would not be content that Congress should merely refrain 
from passing any “ law respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” We would not patiently suffer even 
thatthe indirect operation of any kind of official act on the part of either of 
the component branches of that body, or of any of the functionaries of 
the executive department of the government, should be designed to 
infringe upon the widest latitude of religious freedom, or to cast the 
slightest weight of moral influence in favor of any one sect over any 
other. But this “ Right of Petition,” about which we have lately heard 
so much, is one of a very inferior order, and one to the construc- 
tion and application of which every American democrat must bring a 
very different spirit. 

It seems indeed to argue a strange misappreciation of the true 
genius of our institutions, to insist upon this as one of the cardinal 
principles of American liberty. It is true that the recognition of its 
existence—(though not to the exclusion of its natural and necessary 
limitations)—is to be found, as above quoted, in the Constitution. But 
it should be borne in mind that the men of that time had received all 
their political education in the English school—and a noble school of 
freedom it was for that day. In England the movement and struggle 
of the people had always been upward, forcing their way slowly up 
towards the light of liberty, against the massive superincumbent pres- 
sure of a monarchy and aristocracy once unlimitedly despotic. To 
such a people the right of petition, to this paramount omnipotence 
above them—an omnipotence extraneous from themselves, both in its 
constitution, and in its distinct and often adverse interests—was indeed 
a great cardinal principle of popular freedom ; as also that of “ peace- 
able assembling” for the purpose,—which in fact was always regarded 
as the most important part of the right, being that for which it was 
most necessary to secure, from the jealous fears of authority, a full 
constitutional guarantee.* As the adoption of our present Constitution 





* Mr. Colton, in the excellent pamphlet to which allusion has before been made, 
gives the following concise summary of the history of the Right here considered, in 
the English school in which it had its origin as a principle of popular liberty : 

“In the English Bill of Rights of 1668 in the following clause :—‘ That it is the right 
of the subject to petition the king, and that all commitments and prosecutions for such 
petitioning are illegal.’ In the progress of English history, as the liberties of the people 
were conceded, from time to time, experience suggested that this point should be made 
prominent. The importance of it consisted in the fact, that the subjects had no voice in the 
Government by representation. Probably it would never have been thought of as part 
of a constitutional Government but for this defect in the frame of society. It was 
always a right in the nature of social relations, but it was not always recognized. Not 
unfrequently, after it became a law, was it suspended by arbitrary pewer, and the peti- 
tioners were spurned or otherwise maltreated, by commitment to prison, by prosecution, 
and by sundry pains and penalties. In some instances it was aggravated into the crime 
of high treason, even in violation of the securities of law, and thus the last refuge of the 
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the men of that day were familiar with this phrase as one of the 
rudiments, the truisms, of their political school ; and it was accordingly 
copied into that instrument from the English Bill of Rights of 1668, as 
one of the amendments to its draft as projected by the Convention, re- 
quired by one of the States, and assented to without objection by the rest. 

But surely in the midst of the wide democratic freedom of our 
institutions, the question presents itself now to the American citizen 
with a very different aspect. The right of petition is no longer to 
him one of those dear and sacred privileges to which should attach 
the inestimable value now claimed for it, by those who use it avow- 
edly as an engine for the indirect accomplishment of an ulterior object 
beyond the conceded scope of the constitutional power of Congress. 
He possesses a higher right, in which the inferior is overshadowed 
and reduced to insignificance, the right of dictation. Prayer, in 
affairs of human government, is not the appropriate language for his 
lip; nor can he who enjoys the right to utter the accents of command, 
attach any peculiar value to the poor privilege of supplication. The 


subject for relief, or redress, or help, or facility in business, as the case might be, was 
swept away. He had no voice in the Government, neither was he permitted to present 
a petition at the foot of the throne. The object of these severities was to frighten and 
deter subjects from the use of this privilege, and thus to confirm and strengthen the high 
and irresponsible prerogatives of the Crown, Petition, the humble, dependent, suppli- 
catory right of petition, was all that was claimed, in hope of the grace of the benefit 
solicited. The petition might be disregarded ; the chances were many that it would be ; 
of that complaint was seldom, if ever, made ; but all they asked was the privilege ; all 
they wanted was a security that they would not be punished for making a request, as 
that was the only mode of signifying or obtaining their wishes, not otherwise provided 
for by the laws, or the will of the Sovereign. Even after this right was fully recognized 
and well secured, both the Parliament and the Sovereign were accustomed to leave peti- 
tions from the most respectable bodies unnoticed at one time, and to reject them with- 
out ceremony and without reason at anoiher. In 1643 a petition from the general assem- 
bly of Divines was left unnoticed. In the same year the University of Cambridge was 
treated in the same manner. In 1648 the citizens of London and Westminster, in joint 
petition, were unnoticed ; and, when they applied again for an answer, none was return- 
ed. The protest of the twelve bishops in 1641, their arrest and commitment to the 
Tower, and their trial and acquittal, are well known; and yet the next year, when the 
current was changed, petitioners were still visited with like pains and penalties for the 
use of the privilege. All along during the remainder of the seventeenth century and 
the whole of the eighteenth, the British Parliamentary records exhibit the frequent re- 
jection of petitions from respectable bodies, on the question of rejection. In 1706 it 
was resolved, that no petition for money should be received without a recommendation 
from the Crown ; and in 1713 this resolution was made the standing rule of the House. 
The law forbidding more than twenty names to the same petition, and more than ten to 
present it, was long in force. If more than twelve persons assembled for any objects 
connected with the Government, it became the duty of magistrates to disperse them, by 
force if necessary, and resistance was high treason. 

« From these facts we discover, that the use of petition originated in the wants and 
necessities of the subjects of monarchical Governments, who had no voice in the mak- 
ing and administration of law, as the only mode of declaring their wishes ; tbat the act 
was simply one of supplication ; that all they claimed was exemption from pains and 
penalties in the use of this privilege ; and that these petitions were very commonly re- 
jected on the threshold, or remained unnoticed, or were treated with undisguised con- 
tempt. ; 

“ «Tt is the right of the subject to petition the King, and all commitments and prose 
cutions for such petitioning are illegal.’ Such was the law, and such the history.” 
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American citizen possesses the freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of the ballot box. Every newly proposed reform has free scope and 
play through these instruments, to work out that conviction in the 
public mind requisite to make it practically effectual. ‘The privilege 
of addressing prayer to the temporary depositories of governmental 
authority delegated from the individual citizen himself, constitutes no 
enlarging or strengthening addition to these means of influence. 
What cares he for this privilege? If desirous of carrying out any par- 
ticular reform, can he not write freely for it in newspapers and Re- 
views—can he not speak freely for it, at the street corners, from the 
house tops, in the frequent popular assemblage—can he not freely 
allow it its full influence in his selection of candidates for public 
office—and is he not certain that if it indeed possesses the vital strength 
and health of the truth, it will irresistibly force on its way by these 
means, till it shall inoculate a sufficient proportion of the public mind 
to claim the eager favor of the occupants and the seekers of the seats 
of legislation ? 

This point might be presented in some other views, but enough has 
been said to prove that there is very little substantial weight or force 
in the declamation of which we hear so much about the precious 
sanctity of the “ Right of Petition,” resting on the basis of the eter- 
nal laws of God and nature. In countries in which the governors 
and the governed are twain—where there is absolute power on the 
one side (wholly or in part), and compulsory subjection on the other, 
it may indeed have a deep foundation in natural right and justice. 
But it is idle to draw analogies from such sources to a country in 
which the governed and the governors are one—the latter being but 
the delegated agents of the former, jealously restricted in power, and 
responsible at short intervals to the great source of their little brief 
authority. 

It is no reply to this argument, to say that minorities need the right 
as against majorities. It has been sufficiently shown that the solitary 
individual does not need it, in the ample freedom he enjoys for other 
and far higher means of influence on the course of public opinion and 
legislation. How much less can it be needed when he has his work 
already more than half done to his hand, by having a considerable 
party which, if it is in the right, a little perseverance will soon either 
place in actual majority, or in such a position as to exercise a com- 
manding influence between the great parties that always divide every 
free commonwealth. 

The origin of the erroneous opinion so extensively prevailing at 
the North upon this point, we take to be this. The freedom of speech 
and of the press are indeed rights of inestimable value, in comparison 


with which even the Union itself is of butlittle worth. During the course 
of the Abolition agitation at the North, violent and foolish attempts 


have been made to outrage these rights, against the wse of which their 
abuse constitutes no valid argument. They thus became blended to- 
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gether in the public mind with the right of petition to Congress, which 
was under agitation at the same time; and with which thus became 
naturally associated those feelings of sacred respect and attachment 
most justly indeed due to the right of freedom of the pen and of the 
tongue. 

Our object in the present Article is simply to draw attention to 
the true merits of this greatly exaggerated “ Right of Petition.” The 
consequences that naturally follow from the views of it above stated, 
are sufficiently obvious on the surface to dispense with the necessity 
of more than a brief allusion to them. 

We hold, then, that we are in no respect bound to construe the terms 
of the Constitution to which appeal is made, in the same large and 
liberal spirit which we would apply to the other rights which are enu- 
merated in the same clause ; nor to extend them beyond the limited 
sense fixed by a strict construction of them. And in the present case 
all those who entertain a different view from that of the petitioners, 
as to the effect of the movement of which these petitions have been 
made the principal instrument, are perfectly justifiable in obeying the 
motives which dictate to them the duty of quieting the agitation of 
this exciting and dangerous topic in Congress, provided they are borne 
out by the plain terms of the Constitution, fairly and closely construed. 
If, therefore, “‘ Congress” refrain from passing any “ law” abridging 
“the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition for a 
redress of grievances” —the requisition of the Constitution is sufficiently 
satisfied. 

Now, the resolution in question is simply an internal rule for the 
regulation of its own proceedings, under the unlimited privilege to that 
effect conferred by another clause of the Constitution. The exercise 
of the popular right, of peaceable assemblage and petitioning, is left 
complete and undisturbed. The petition is presented to the body— 
its object made known in the act—and then commences the equal 
mutual right on the part of the latter as to its own action on it. What 
is there to forbid its action by anticipation upon any particular class of 
petitions, with the prayer and character of which it is perfectly fami- 
liar? What is there to prevent it from making up its determination in 
advance, either on the ground of its want of constitutional power or of 
expediency, or of both combined—from announcing this prejudgment 
—and from then refusing to entertain, during the brief term of its 
existence, any farther petitions of the subject, which, in such a state 
of the case, become a mere idle and vexatious waste of time and 
national expense, apart from all other graver considerations? We 
can see no just impediment, either in the terms of the Constitution, 
or in the original nature and value of the Right of Petition. Let it be 
kept in mind that the question is not as to the good policy of this 
course in the present instance, upon which different opinions may be 
entertained ; but simply as to the constitutional right of the House thus 
to exercise its privilege of regulating its own proceedings, in relation to 
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a particular class of petitions, after the other party have exercised their 
complete right of peaceably assembling and petitioning. So far as 
the object is concerned of making known to the body the grievance 
and prayer of the latter, it is still fully attained—for it is only after be- 
coming acquainted with it that it can be brought under the operation 
of the resolution, which is in fact nothing more than a summary re- 
jection of its prayer, the subject having been before amply discussed 
in the body, and, so far as regards all future petitions of a similar 
nature, having been determined by it in advance. And moreover, 
while the operation of the rule confines itself to the existing Congress 
alone, even within that brief period any Member may still present the 
petition, and more for a repeal or suspension of the rule of restriction 
—besides, that there are, as remarked by Mr. Adams, abundant other 
ways and means by which, if desired, the obnoxious subject may be 
brought before the attention of the body. 

It is not necessary to go into the question of the constitutional 
power of Congress to grant the prayer of a particular petition. ‘The 
absence of such power is not necessary to confer the right of refusal 
to receive. A settled prejudgment or predetermination on the part of 
the body—under its high responsibilities to conscience and to public 
opinion—is sufficient. Drawing the just distinction between a nar- 
row, technical authority, and that higher view of rightful constitu- 
tional power which refers itself to great pervading principles of good 
faith, wisdom and duty, rather than to the naked letter of a written 
document, we think that they do not possess the “power,” in the case 
covered by the resolution which has here been considered. But this 
position is not necessary, we repeat, to the justification of the princi- 
ple of that resolution—though of course adding to it, in its present 
application, a strong @ fortiori confirmation. 

One concluding remark alone we will add, for the benefit of that 
class of Northern readers, which we know to be a large one, who, 
while strongly opposed to the Abolition movement, on the ground of 
that State-Rights Principle which they justly regard as the true con- 
servative principle of our Union, are yet honestly opposed to Slavery as 
“a great moral, social and political evil,” (to quote Mr. W.C. Rives), and 
anxious for the arrival of the day which shall witness its extinction 
by the voluntary conviction and spontaneous action of the South itself, 
if the sun of that day is ever destined to dawn. It is chiefly from 
this class that partisans have been won over by the specious appeals 
which have been founded upon the alleged outrages upon the “ sacred 
Right of Petition,” as identified with the cause of the Abolition move- 
ment. A slight degree of reflection would seem sufficient to convince 
all rational minds of this school of opinion, that this false movement 
upon the Federal Government can produce no other effect than both to 
aggravate the very evils they complain of, during their present exis- 
tence, and indefinitely to postpone the attainment of their own object. 
For between this movement and that object rises the insuperable bar- 
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rier of the State-Rights Principle, now decidedly, and we trust forever, 
in the preponderance throughout the Union. Against this the move- 
ment in question must always dash itself in vain. It becomes a poli- 
tical cause ; and in the act loses all the character of mild and affec- 
tionate persuasiveness appropriate to a purely moral one—and throws 
away all those means of silent, irresistible progress inseparable from 
such a cause when animated by the divine might of the truth, and 
advocated in a spirit and manner worthy of its professed character. 
It connects itself in fatal union with all the other exciting partisan 
questions of the day, every one of which hinges more or less directly 
on the cardinal principle of the State-Rights theory—and necessarily 
arrays against itself all the sympathies and efforts of that great politi- 
cal party of whose system of doctrine that principle is one of the 
fundamental articles. Hence the general unanimity of the Democracy 
of the North in opposition to the Abolitionists, with the fact that nine- 
tenths of their numbers are derived from the party which it is unne- 
cessary for us here again to demonstrate to be substantially identical 
—so far as they possess any distinctive character—with the old 
Federal school of consolidation and centralization. It must be appa- 
rent, therefore, to the class to which this remark addresses itself, that 
instead of the resolution of which we have spoken being one, as it has 
been called, to “ stifle the groans while riveting the fetters of the slave” 
— if its effect shall be to throw back and break down the movement in 
question, it ought rather to be regarded as the greatest blessing that 
could be conferred on him, and as the first indispensable step towards 
a more enlightened course of moral action in his behalf. 


A FEW FREE THOUGHTS ON FREE TRADE. 


Tue following plain statement of some plain truths is not addressed 
to the adepts in Political Economy, to whom they will of course be 
familiar as among the first and simplest rudiments of their science. 
They are designed for the benefit of that large class of readers who 
have never turned a particular attention toward the subject, but among 
whom it will probably prove very important at no distant day, that the 
seeds of sound views should have been sown broad-cast at the present 
period. The whole theory of Free Trade is an exceedingly simple 
one, dealing only in large and transparent ideas, which no ordinary 
intelligence can have the least difficulty in comprehending. 

Suppose the case of a farmer, of whose land one half is best adapted 
to the culture of wheat and the other half to that of grass. It is of 
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course his interest to devote the first half to the former, and the other 
to the latter crop. He will thus realize the highest amount of value 
which his land is capable of producing; nor would he hold in very high 
respect the counsel of the neighbor who should advise him to sow 
any portion of his wheat land for grass, or vice versa of his grass land 
for wheat. 

Suppose, again, two adjacent farms, of different capabilities of soil 
—the land of A being best adapted to corn, and that of B to wheat. 
if A devotes his whole land to corn, he will produce the full amount 
which it is capable of yielding. ‘The same is equally true of B, with re- 
spect to his crop of wheat. The greatest several and aggregate amounts 
of valuable product of which the two farms are respectively capable 
are thus produced ; and each owner, after the deduction of the portion 
of his crop requisite for abundant home consumption, will have the 
largest possible surplus to be exchanged against the corresponding 
surplus of his neighbor. ‘Suppose the respective crops to be each of 
1000 bushels, and the domestic consumption of each to be 500, the 
one of his corn and the other of his wheat. Each will have a surplus 
of 500 bushels for mutual exchange. But suppose A to prefer to 
raise his own wheat, for the sake of “independence,” and B to raise 
his own corn. Each devotes therefore one half of his land to an un- 
congenial crop, and the result of the year’s experiment is, that A has 
500 bushels of corn, as before, for his own consumption, but only 250 
of wheat ; and B, in like manner, 500 bushels of wheat, but only 250 
of corn. Does the “independence” of this fashion of culture com- 
pensate either for the deficient 250 bushels of wheat and 250 bushels 
of corn? If left to themselves it is not likely that either would ever 
repeat the experiment ; but suppose the authorities of the town to be 
vested with the power, and for whatever fancied reason, good or bad, 
to be possessed with the folly, of stepping in between them and of 
compelling them to continue it—how would our two farmers like such a 
fashion of government ? 

The application of the same principle to the case of two adjacent 
nations—producing, each, those productions, whether by agriculture 
or manufacture, to which they are respectively the best adapted, and 
interchanging their respective surpluses, through the facilities of un- 
restricted commerce—will be obvious to every reader. The princi- 
ple exhibited by these plain and simple illustrations is that on which 
rests the whole doctrine of Free Trade. 

The question between the “Free Trade” and the “ Protective” 
systems may be thus stated. The former, by the abolition of ali 
restrictions upon the freedom of industry and commerce, would leave 
each nation to the guidance of the unerring sagacity of private enter- 
prise, in the direction of its productive energies and developement of 
its natural capabilities—certain that the greatest possible amount of 
actual value, with reference to its circumstances, will thus be annually 
produced at the cheapest possible rate; and that the free exchange 
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of its surplus beyond its own consumption, for the corresponding sur- 
pluses of other nations, in those products best adapted to their respective 
circumstances and natural capabilities, must produce to each and to 
all the greatest possible amount of the necessaries and conveniences 
of life, that is to say, of real wealth, in return for their industry in 
their several fields of labor. The “ Protective ” system, on the other 
hand, proposes to discourage or prohibit, through the means of a 
Tariff, the importation of various products of foreign labor, for the 
encouragement of the corresponding branches of domestic industry, 
by rescuing the latter from the competition of the former in the home 
market, at least for a sufficient length of time to establish them on 
such a basis of security as to be exempt from danger from such com- 
petition—so as to make the nation sufficient to itself, and independent 
of other nations, in the production of as many of the principal articles 
of its consumption as its physical capabilities may render possible. 

‘To the mere statement of the Free Trade theory, as above illustrated, 
it seems difficult to add any farther confirmation by argument. We 
will simply present a brief summary of the arguments of the Protec- 
tive school, stripped of the verbiage by which they often succeed in 
mystifying superficial readers. 

In the first place, they say, that it is a question between domestic 
and foreign industry, which shall be encouraged at the expense of 
the other.—Not so. The question is, how shall our own industry 
receive the largest return. Suppose the average rate of wages to be 
a dollar a day. Suppose we can import foreign cloth for three dol- 
lars a yard. A yard of cloth therefore is to be procured for three 
days’ labor. But if, for the purpose of encouraging the domestic ma- 
nufacture of cloth, we lay a Tariff duty of two dollars per yard on 
its importation, the price is raised throughout the country to five dol- 
lars a yard, the rate at which the domestic fabric thus “ fostered” 
can be produced. A yard of cloth is now therefore only to be pro- 
cured for five days’ labor. Which policy is the true friend of domes- 
tic industry ? 

But it is for the good of the country, in which manufactures are 
thus established, it is replied—Not so. This tax of two dollars is 
for nobody’s benefit; for while it falls thus onerously on the whole 
mass of consumers the manufacturer can realize only the ordinary pro- 
fits of his capital, to which he would give some other direction if not 
artificially tempted into this. How, then, can that system which 
makes the mass poorer, without even substantially benefitting the few, 
be “for the good of the country ?” 

But we must be independent.— What would be thought of the “ in- 
dependence” of the farmer who should undertake to tan his own leath- 
er and make his own shoes, after a fashion, to the necessary neglect 
of his more legitimate duties, which would, in one-tenth of the time 
required by these labors of “ independence” (extended, too, to other 
similar applications,) produce him the means of purchasing ten times 
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the quantity of these same necessaries, of far superior quality to his 
own awkward efforts, and brought to his own door by neighbors wil- 
ling and anxious to interchange with him ? 

But in case of war we should suffer, perhaps for the means of suc- 
cessful defence, for those supplies for which we may have heretofore 
relied upon the very nation now become our enemy.—Well, in the 


first place, Free Trade tends directly to prevent wars, by the strongest 


of mutual inducements ; and in the second place, let bounties be laid, 
if required, upon such articles alone as are necessary for defence. 

But our natural resources ought to be developed—for example, of 
iton.—But not by premature artificial stimulus, necessarily at greater 
sacrifice, in other ways, than the result to be produced is worth—as 
in the case of the man who, seeing beneath a transparent rock in his 
field a golden eagle, worth ten dollars, removes the rock, to get at it, 
at a cost of twelve! 

But behold the manufactures which the Tariff has called into being 
we are told.—True ; but as to those to whose creation such “protec- 
tion” was requisite, it has done so only at the expense of diverting 
capital and labor from more to less profitable employments for the 
nation. And as to the others, it has of course been a mere gratuitous 
tax upon the mass for the benefit of a privileged few. 

But foreign labor is so much cheaper than our own, that everything 
can be made cheaper abroad, and we shall produce nothing ourselves. 
—Not so. We have our own resources and capabilities and more 
advantageous subjects of industry, as foreign nations have theirs, 
while with us human labor is probably more effective than in any 
other nation. If we produced nothing to sell we could not buy ¢ and 
Free Trade would import only when by the exchange of the products 
of our own labor we can procure a greater amount of the foreign 
article than we could by producing it directly ourselves. 

But admitting, it is still urged, that goods cannot be made as cheaply 
now as they can be imported, yet by fostering their domestic produc- 
tion by a Tariff, we will eventually compensate the present sacrifice 
by producing them cheaper than we can import them.—Not so. In 
the first place this argument proposes to sacrifice a present certainty, 
for a future very uncertain possibility. And in the second place, 
unless it be from superior natural advantages with which we 
can never hope to compete, it must be from the greater accumu- 
lation of capital that’ the foreign manufacture is more successful 
and profitable than our own, without the aid of “protection.” Free 
Trade, it should be borne in mind, is entirely in favor of manu- 
factures, as of every other means of producing wealth; and it is 
certain that the sagacity of private enterprise will soon dis- 
cover the arrival of the period at which any particular manufac- 
ture can be and ought to be commenced. It simply refuses to apply to 
it a premature and unhealthy stimulus, to the injury of other interests 
and the benefit of none, in the unwise attempt to anticipate the time when 
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the manufacture can be profitably established. Now, we will suppose, 
there isnot capital enough in the establishment of manufactures to make 
them profitable—the faster capital accumulates, the sooner will there be 
enough to warrant their establishment. We lay a tariff which ren- 
ders the accumulation of wealth less rapid, in order to hasten the 
time when manufactures may be profitably established! Every one 
must see that the effect must be to postpone that time. 

But this is not all. We see that all this is done, and all this ex- 
penditure incurred (that occasioned by the tariff) without any cer- 
tain knowledge of the result. We do not know that the said manu- 
facture can ever be profitably carried on. If it never can be, then we 
have made all so much poorer, without the prospect of any benefit. 
We are paying out money at random, supposing a benefit to result. 
It is worth a certain sum and no more: but we have no means of 
knowing whether the sum we pay is only equal to the benefit, or 
whether it is ten times greater. Now, it is possible that, supposing 
an advantage to be gained, a nation may pay vastly more for it than 
it is worth. 

But it may be said, the money paid in tariff duties goes into the 
treasury—it is in the country. ‘True, but it is so much taken from 
the capital of the nation—from that which sets in motion and sustains 
industry. “ It is of ne consequence,”—to quote Mr. Webster—* to 
this argument, that the sum is expended at home: so it would be if 
we taxed the people to support any other useless and expensive es- 
tablishment—to build another Capitol for example, or to incur an un- 
necessary expense of any sort.” 

But if we do not engage in manufacture, will not foreign nations 
take advantage of our dependence on them, and raise prices upon us ? 

We reply, this will not be the case, because it will not be for the 
interest of foreign nations to do so. A foreign nation knows that she 
can command our market only so long as she can furnish the article 
at less cost than we can produce it. The effect of raising the price 
upon us would be to call manufactures into existence among us, and 
hence a loss of the market to her. 

But the advocate for Free Trade does not contend that we are never 
to engage in manufacture. He contends that we should not engage 
in them prematurely—that is, while they are less profitable than other 
modes of employing capital. When the appropriate time comes for 
a nation to engage in manufactures, they will be established without 
the burden of a tariff. 

It has been said that all other nations Lave adopted the restrictive 
system, and therefore we must adopt it in self-defence. If England 
exacts a duty on articles imported from this country, we must exact 
a duty on articles imported from that country to make the balance 
even. 

To this we reply: if the imposition of duties on English products 
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would cause her to enter into a treaty, and lead to the removal of her 
restrictions, it would be well. But if there be no prospect of attaining 
such a result, the imposition of a retaliatory duty on English products 
would only be inflicting additional injury on ourselves. England, we 
will suppose, lays a duty on our cotton. We in retaliation lay a duty 
on her woollens. Now let us trace the effects of both of these acts. 
By the duty on cotton, the price to the consumer is enhanced. The 
demand is lessened. We sell less cotton than we otherwise should. 
This is a disadvantage to us. We lay a duty on English woollens. 
‘The price to the consumer is enhanced to the amount of the duty. 
The people pay fifty cents a yard more for cloth than they would 
otherwise pay for it. This is a disadvantage. It is one, however, 
that we need not suffer. Because England has caused us to suffer in 
one way, that is no reason why we should cause ourselves to suffer 
in another way. 

But we must have a tariff in order to raise a revenue for the sup- 
port of government. ‘The question as to the best method of taxation, 
is one we shall not discuss here. ‘To lay a tariff to meet the wants 
of government is very different from laying it for the encouragement 
of domestic manufactures. 

Finally it is said, your reasonings against the propriety of the re- 
strictive system are overthrown by facts. The country has increased 
in wealth with unparallelled rapidity under the tariff system. 

To this we reply, the country would have made rapid advances in 
wealth if the people had been taxed ten millions dollars yearly more 
than they have been taxed, and this been annually thrown into the sea. 
We could still say our progress in national wealth has been rapid. 
But few would contend that this prosperity was owing to the ten 


| millions cast into the sea. No more do we assent to the conclusion, 


that our prosperity has been owing to the tariff. 

We have now explained the doctrine of Free Trade, and answered 
the objections that urged against it. We shall conclude this Article 
by briefly exposing some of the errors that lie at the foundation of the 
restrictive system. Dugald Stewart justly remarks, that to trace an 
error to its source is often the most effectual mode of refutation. 

The first false notion that gave rise to the restrictive system was, 
that money only—that is, gold and silver—constituted real wealth. 
Hence that nation was thought the richest which accumulated the 
greatest amount of specie. Hence the whole force of legislation was 
directed with a view to collect it in a country and keep it there. 
Severe laws were passed to prevent its exportation, and all possible 
encouragement given to its importation. Great efforts were made to 
produce things at home lest specie should be sent abroad for their pur- 
chase. Prohibitions and duties on imports were laid for this purpose. 

Now, had it been understood that money is only an item of wealth, 
and comparatively a small item—that a certain amount of it is wanted 
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in a country for a specific purpose, the facilitating exchanges—that 
all addition to the amount necessary for this purpose diminishes the 
value of the whole—had these things been understood by the legisla- 
tors of other days, they would not have resorted to restrictions and 
penalties in order to collect and retain it in a ceuntry. 

Again, this notion led to the doctrine termed the ‘ balance of trade,’ 
and this doctrine ted to prohibitions and restrictions. When the im- 
ports of a nation exceeded its exports, the balance of trade was said to 
ke against that nation. For instance, if a nation exported flour, beef, 
&c., to the value of one hundred thousand dollars, and imported silks 
to the value of one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars, the balance 
of trade was said to be against that nation by fifteen thousand dollars. 
This balance, it was supposed, must be paid in money—a continued 
excess of imports over exports, it was thought, would drain the coun- 
try of its specie, and render it bankrupt. Hence it was thought mea- 
gures must be taken to guard against this evil by turning the balance 
ef trade the other way. In order to do this, heavy duties were laid 
on goods imported from nations with whom there was this supposed 
unfavorable balance of trade, or, more commonly, entire prohibitions. 
Thus is seen another of the causes that led to the restrictive system. 

The fallacy of the abovementioned doctrine consisted in taking for 
granted that when the value of imports exceeds that of exports, a debt 
is necessarily created to the extent of the difference. This is a false 
assumption. Suppose a ship takes a cargo of flour at New York, 
say five thousand barrels, valued at five dollars a barrel ; her cargo is 
worth twenty-five thousand dollars. Under the head of exports then 
there is set down twenty-five thousand dollars. The ship proceeds to 
Marseilles, and exchanges her cargo for silks. She takes in as many 
silks as she can get in exchange for her flour, and no more. No debt 
is contracted. She returns to New York, and her cargo is found to 
be worth thirty theusand dollars. Under the head of imports, then, 
set down thirty thousand dollars. The imports exceed the exports 
by five thousand dollars ; the balance of trade is against us. 

In this case the excess of imports over exports shows the gain, not 
the loss, of trade. ‘The unfavorable balance, as it is called, is five 
thousand dollars gain to the merchant and to the country. How ab- 
surd to throw obstacles in the way of a commerce so decidedly pro- 
fitable! Yet, strange as itmay seem, governments for ages acted on 
the principle that the excess of imports over exports always indicated 
loss—represented a debt incurred—and endeavored to lessen impor- 
tations from those countries in regard to which this excess was the 
greatest ; in other words, they often endeavored to check and destroy 
that commerce that was most advantageous to the nation. We infer 
that a system that originated in such nations cannot be sound. It is 
only when by a vicious system of inflated paper currency one nation 
has foolishly expanded its general scale of prices above the natural 
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equilibrium of the rest of the world, that it can for a time attract such 
an excess of importations as to create an unfavorable balance of trade 
and a considerable debt; and even then, by the inevitable laws of 
trade, the equilibrium must before long restore itself, though not with- 
out the penalty, generally, of severe distress, derangement, and con- 
vulsion. 

Finally, the restrictive system had its origin in erroneous ideas in 
regard to the nature of commerce. It was supposed that what one 
nation gained another must lose. That both parties should gain was 
supposed to be an impossibility. Those legislators thought they were 
doing well when they secured the gain totheir own country. It soon 
very naturally was thought that what was one country’s loss must be 
another country’s gain. Hence attempts, too often successful, were 
made to cripple the resources of other nations, lest they should secure 
the gain which it was thought could accrue to one only. 

“ Commerce is not a gambling among nations for a stake, to be won 
by some and lost by others. It has not the tendency necessarily to 
impoverish one of the parties to it while it enriches the other. All 
parties gain; all parties make profits ; all parties grow rich by the 
operations of just and liberal commerce.” 

True ideas in regard to the nature of commerce will lead us to pro- 
mote, rather than obstruct, the advancement of other nations. It is for 
the interest of one nation that other nations should be rich, just as it is 
for the interest of a merchant that those around him should be rich. 
Suppose the merchant in a country village should fancy he could grow 
rich only as the rest of the community grew poor, and should strive 
to obstruct their prosperity, would he be pursuing a course adapted to 
promote his interests? Will his neighbors be better customers for 
being poor? Suppose he should succeed in his attempts to reduce 
them to poverty, would he not be obliged to close his business? 
Could he prosper by selling goods to paupers? So far as he causes 
them to approximate to pauperism, does he not injure himself? In 
the same way, just so far as a nation succeeds in crippling the re- 
sources of other nations, it injures itself. 

Christianity inculcates universal kindness and peace. It requires 
us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and it gives to the term neighbor 
the widest signification. Political Economy shows that acting on 
these principles promotes our highest material interests,—and thus is 
there a perfect agreement between the precepts of Revelation and the 
teachings of economical science. 
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FRANCE—ITS KING, COURT, AND GOVERNMENT.* 


BY AN AMERICAN. 





A wisH to approach those who have filled distinguished parts on 
the theatre of human action, and to judge them independently of the 
prestige with which circumstances may have surrounded them, seems 
to be deeply implanted in the human breast. And among the antici- 
pations with which the American traveller approaches the old world, 
there is none, perhaps, which promises him more gratification, than 
this hope of being able to survey more nearly the eminent men, of 
whose claims to renown distance of space enables us to judge with 
as much impartiality, as distance of time will enable posterity. I 
have forgotten neither your wish, nor my promise, that I would com- 
municate to you the impressions which might be made upon me, 
should circumstances bring me near any of these men whose charac- 
ter and actions will mark the age in which they live ; or into familiar 
contact with those who are around them, and who cannot be deceived 
in their mental endowments or their moral worth. I have been long 
enough in Paris to have collected much information respecting the 
present King, Louis Philippe—and that, too, from persons who could 
neither be deceived nor be guilty of deception—and I propose to com- 
municate to you the result of my observations. 

If an American first sees the King when making an excursion, the 
impression is a painful one. He and his cortége generally occupy 
three carriages; in the first of which, drawn by eight horses, is the 
King, with such of his family as accompany him. ‘They are pre- 
ceded by an outrider in the royal livery (red), and by two dragoons, 
who always keep themselves at a considerable distance from the 
main body, and who take care that the road is clear. These are 
followed by a detachment of dragoons immediately in front of the 
royal carriage; and on each side, and close to the doors, ride the 
aide-de-camps and orderly officers who attend the King; and then 
succeeds another detachment of dragoons. After this come the two 
other carriages, each drawn by six horses, and preceded by an out- 
rider, which are occupied by the gentlemen and ladies of the Court. 
The spectacle itself is a brilliant one, from the beauty of the horses, 
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the neatness, as well as splendor, of the liveries of the outriders and 
postillions, and from the arms and uniforms of the military. As the 
procession always sweeps by at a rapid rate, it seems to exhibit itself 
and disappear like the pageants in a theatre. But the spectator asks 
himself, how it is that the life of the King is exposed to perpetual 
attacks ; and that the Chief of one of the most polished nations in the 
world cannot venture into the streets of his capital without being sur- 
rounded by a physical force sufficiently strong to prevent all access to 
the royal person. The guards who attend the King of the French, 
whenever he leaves the walls of his palace, are not in the perform- 
ance of a vain ceremony, like those with which many of the European 
sovereigns are accompanied ; but they are in the execution of a ne- 
cessary duty, and without their presence the life of the monarch 
would not be worth a day’s purchase. What is the cause of this de- 
plorable state of things? Is it the fault of the King or of his subjects— 
of the government or of the people? Is the root of the evil in the 
state of society, or in the course of political measures followed or 
rejected ? 

I have sat down to give you traits of mind and manners, slight 
delineations, by which you may be better enabled to appreciate the 
statements which reach you respecting the character and position of 
the King. Formal political discussions upon the operation of the 
French government, or upon the condition of the French people, I 
shall avoid. But to comprehend justly the position of the King, it will 
become necessary to look, however slightly, at the state of public 
opinion and society in the kingdom. 

The Revolution of 1789 threw off the weight of despotism which 
had oppressed France during many ages ; but it did not stop, like our 
own Revolution, at a mere change of some of the political institutions 
of the country ; but extended itself into all the ramifications of life, 
civil, social, religious. It has accomplished a vast benefit for France 
and for the world ; though in looking back upon its different phases, 
it is evident, that with less exaltation of mind the same results might 
have been obtained, and years of trial and suffering spared to the 
country. Almost all the existing institutions of France owe their 
origin to the half-century which has just passed away—the annihila- 
tion of feudality and aristocracy—equality, the most perfect, before 
the law—the abolition of primogeniture in the descent of property— 
national representation, and its natural consequence, the rendering the 
representative chamber a central point of influence and authority—the 
fall of the ecclesiastical régime, with its secular riches and temporal 
power—the freedom of the press—and more than all, and above all, a 
public opinion ever vigilant to detect any abuse of authority, and ever 
ready to demand meliorations in the institutions of the country. But 
with these great advantages there is wanting a calm, sedate, dispas- 
sionate spirit of inquiry, and an habitual attachment to certain general 
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principles, found by experience to be essential to the prosperity of 
the country, and which ought to be placed by this consideration ebove 
the conflicts of party. In our political contests there are passions 
enough awakened ; but the struggles which from time to time are 
carried on touch neither the foundations of our government, nor the 
institutions of society. Our parties all start from the same point ; all 
recognise the adaptation of our political institutions to our manners 
and condition ; and he would be a bold politician who should propose 
any fundamental change in the system we have adopted. But in 
France there are many parties, each with marked differences of 
opinion, from the extreme ‘of uncontrolled monarchy to that of the 
freest democracy. It will be recollected, that if the spirit of inquiry 
is not checked in England, by that reverence for its institutions which 
springs out of past recollections, and which in these old countries 
enters so often into the habits of the people, and can be broken only 
by a revolution, it is still evident that it controls the public action, and 
impresses the efforts which are made at melioration with a character 
of discretion, that seems too often to degenerate into timidity or in- 
difference. But the French Revolution made almost a tabula rasa of 
a large portion of the social system of France, and fifty years have 
been spent in remodelling it, building up and pulling down, doing and 
undoing in succession. ‘The associations with the past have been 
thus obliterated, and time enough has not been allowed to substitute 
for these the convictions of the present. The Absolute Monarchy, 
the Constitutional Monarchy, the Republic, the Consulate, the Empire, 
the Restoration, the Monarchy of July, all have in turn governed the 
kingdom, and each has found advocates and opponents. ‘These rapid 
and successive changes have produced their natural effects upon the 
ardent temperament of the French people ; and where polemical dis- 
cussions are so lively, and the liberty of the press so unfettered, it is 
not surprising that these have been followed by the propagation of 
every shade of opinion, and accompanied by a warmth, and, I may 
add, a bitterness, of sentiment, which are fortunately unknown in our 
political dissensions. Minds have become evalted, as the French say, 
to a point which, with a portion of the population, seems inconsistent 
with the necessary and salutary restraints of even the freest govera- 
ments. ‘The supply and demand of the necessary articles of life are 
in such a near equilibrium, in Europe, for the working population, 
that very slight causes suffice to derange the elements of production, 
and to throw out of employment, and into idleness and misery, a large 
class of society. And though this is generally the result of social, 
rather than of political, causes, and in the densely crowded state of 
the European nations would seem to be inseparable from any form of 
government, still the masses which feel the evil do not stop to explain 
the causes, but attribute the distress, which from time to time presses 
upon them, to the operations of the government, arising out of a de- 
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fective constitution or a vicious administration. And these opinions 
are fortified and disseminated by the Opposition journals, which in 
free governments are prone to throw upon the adversaries the burden 
of all the troubles which effect their state. 

It will be readily perceived that here are inflammable materials 
enough, to create an explosion, whenever the torch is applied. Still 
the question remains to be solved, why the King is so personally 
obnoxious, that his life is exposed to continual danger. And to 
answer this, we must look back at the Revolution of July, and see the 
effect it produced upon the various parties which combined to achieve 
that great work. 

The restored government of the Bourbons met the fate which was 
to have been anticipated from a family characterised, with more jus- 
tice than is usually found in antithetical sentences, where truth is too 
often sacrificed to point, as having “learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing.” ‘Their unconquerable prejudices and their studied igno- 
rance of the feelings of the country they were called to govern, af- 
ter an exile of twenty-five years, were the prognostics, as well as 
the causes, of their ultimate fall. Their Imperial predecessor had 
indeed left them a difficult task, even had they been required to ful- 
fil it under happier auspices, and with habits of thought more in uni- 
son with the circumstances of their position. His career was so 
brilliant, that it may well have dazzled his countrymen, and left them 
unfitted for a milder domination. He was indeed a wonderful man ; 
and I have been more powerfully impressive than ever, since my ar- 
rival in France, with the prodigious force of his character and with 
the gigantic scope, as well as with the vast variety, of his plans. I 
have often questioned the old military veterans of the Hotel des In- 
valides—those living remains of Jena, and Wagram, and Austerlitz, 
and of a hundred other fields,—respecting their General, Consul and 
Emperor; and it was easy to see by their sudden animation, and by 
their eager narrative, how proud they were to recount any little inci- 
dents which had connected them with him. His visit to their guard 
fire, and his acceptance of a piece of their campaign bread, con- 
stituted epochs in their lives, to be lost only with the loss of reason 
or of existence. I am satisfied that circumstances have not been 
favorable to a just appreciation of the whole character of Napoleon 
in the United States. While he was at the head of the nation, we 
surveyed him very much through the English journals, and we im- 
bibed all the prejudices which a long and bitter war had engendered 
against him in England. To be sure, his military renown could not 
be called in question, but of his civic talents a comparatively humble 
estimate was formed. I have since learned to correct this apprecia- 
tion, particularly after I heard, at the hospitable table of General 
Dumas—an early friend of the United States, and who has since ter- 
minated his long and honorable career, universally respected and la- 
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mented,—a discussion concerning the comparative merits of Louis 
the Fourteenth and of Napoleon, as legislators and administrators. 
Those who took part in this interesting conversation were eminently 
qualified to support their peculiar opinions, and to review and analyse 
those events in the reigns of these sovereigns best suited to devel- 
ope their personal characters ; and still farther to mark those national 
institutions which have survived them both, and upon which the ge- 
nius of the one or the other was imprinted. And I was not aware, 
ull that time, that Louis XIV. occupied so high a station in the opi- 
nion of the French nation. I had pictured him—and such, I think, is 
the general estimate which the Anglo-Saxon school of history has 
formed of him—as a monarch imposing in his personal appearance ; 
magnificent in all his views and habits ; ambitious, rather from pride 
of character, than from the spirit ef conquest ; passionate for praise, 
under the guise of glory ; encouraging the arts, to be extolled by the 
artists; and proclaiming himself the protector of literary men, that he 
might receive in return their adulation. But when I heard a vivid 
parallel run between him and the Emperor, and his claims to the ap- 
probation of posterity urged with great force of argument and know- 
ledge of history, I began to recognise my error; and have subse- 
quently returned from the illusion, if I may so call it, which conceal- 
ed from me the true characters of two of the most eminent men in 
the history of France. 

I had a conversation not long since with a retired statesman, here- 
tofore a prime minister, and who was an active member of the Coun 
cil of State when the Code Napoleon, that lasting monument of legis- 
lative wisdom, was under preparation and discussion. He told me 
the Emperor was punctual in his attendance at all the meetings, and 
careful in the consideration of the various subjects which occupied 
them; evincing wonderful sagacity, and great knowledge of the in- 
tricate questions, embracing the whole circle of human action, which 
were presented for solution. His zeal did not flag during all the pro- 
gress of these labors, and there was great freedom of discussion ; it 
being ardently the desire of the Emperor that all the important points 
should be subjected to profound examination ; and fortunately for the 
character of the work, and for the welfare of the country, the Coun- 
cil contained many men qualified by their studies, habits, and talents, 
to render these new pandects worthy of the general intelligence ef 
the age. I asked my informant, how the question of acceptance or 
rejection, as the several chapters came up for consideration, was de- 
termined ; and, like a true American, I inquired if they were put to 
the vote. He smiled, and said there was no voting in the Council 
of State upon those topics,—that the Emperor listened patiently to 
all that was said, and then gave his opinion, and thus terminated the 
subject. He had, indeed, too often an iron will and a heavy hand, 


and a grasp of ambition that seemed to augment as kingdoms gave 
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way before him. His fall was a salutary lesson, and useful to the 
world, though the pride of the country was humbled, and its wishes 
disregarded in the new transfer of power. 

But if he was ambitious, he was ambitious for France ; if he loved 
glory and power, he loved his country more; and he finally fell be- 
cause he would not consent to reduce her extent, and to deprive her 
of the fruits of a quarter of a century of victories. But his successor 
at the Tuilleries could not participate in this feeling, and it seemed as 
though it were his wish to annihilate the memory of all that France 
had done and earned after his expatriation. Consolidating the two 
reigns of Louis the Eighteenth and Charles the Tenth, into one, we 
have a period the most remarkable, perhaps, in the history of the 
world, for the want of adaptation of the measures of the government 
to the circumstances around it. ‘There was a continued effort to ap- 
proximate the epochs of 1789 and of 1815, as though the intervening 
events could be erased from the annals of mankind, and their effects 
from the memory and feelings of the French nation. How blind 
must he have been who could not or would not see, that in that space 
ages of ordinary life had been compressed ; and that there was more 
sympathy between the state of opinion at some of the turbulent coun- 
cils of the middle ages and the convocation of the States General in 
1789, than between the latter event and the accession of Louis 
XVIII. to the throne of his ancestors. The change of flag, the war 
against the monuments of the Revolution, the careful removal of every 
memorial of Napoleon, and many circumstances of a similar charac- 
ter, which must be fresh in the recollection of every reader, are suf- 
ficient to indicate the tone and spirit of the new rulers. But there is 
an,anecdote which, I have been told, is related in the diplomatic cir- 
cle of Paris, that is so supremely ridiculous, and withal so truly cha- 
racteristic of the fatuity—for I can give it no milder term—of the 
unfortunate Charles X., that 1 cannot withhold it from your readers. 
This King had an inseparable aversion to pronounce the name of the 
King of Sweden, because he was a parvenu, having been freely 
raised by that gallant nation for his eminent qualities to the throne 
from which they had driven the unworthy descendant of their ancient 
line of princes. But this act of national justice was an unpardona- 
ble crime in the eyes of the restored monarch of France. At his 
levees, when he received the Diplomatic Corps, he usually address- 
ed to each representative of a monarchical government some ques- 
tion respecting the health, residence, or family of his sovereign. 
When it came to the turn of the Swedish Minister to be received, the 
King, inflexible in his determination to avoid all reference to the 
Northern monarch, inquired if there were any news from Sweden. 
The Minister, the Count de Loewenheilm, a man of great worth and 
a veteran officer of high rank, as resolute that the King should hear 
the name of his sovereign as the latter could be not to pronounce it, 
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invariably replied: “I thank your Majesty, my master, the King of 
Sweden, is very well.” And I have been told, by those who have 
often witnessed this royal and diplomatic encounter, that the question 
and answer were as regularly put and returned, as any other ceremo- 
ny of the presentation. And the thing was so well understood, that 
the whole circle always prepared itself to see the effort of the King 
to preserve his dignity—and to smile at an exhibition of royal weak- 
ness. And yet such are too often human rulers. I think it probable, 
that our late Minister, Mr. Rives, who is favorably remembered in 
Paris, may have witnessed this contest of dignity between the French 
King and the Swedish representative. 

How different the conduct of Leuis Philippe. He has associated 
himself with the glories of his country, and no petty jealousy has 
prevented him from doing justice to Napoleon. It is the province of 
genius to appreciate genius, and the King, no doubt, recognises the 
eminent qualities of the great child of the Revolution. His busts 
and engravings are everywhere to be met with; and his bronze 
statue, which stands upon the column of the Place Vendome, on 
which his glories are recorded, looks out upon his favorite city like 
some guardian genius. And I understand that the carpet which 
covers the saloon of reception, at the Tuilleries, was the work of 
Napoleon’s day, and is emblazoned with his imperial emblems. It 
covered the same room during the Empire, but on the restoration of 
the Bourbons it was removed and deposited in some lumber apart- 
ment ; whence, however, it was withdrawn by the present King on 
his accession to the throne, and restored to its original distinction. 

It is scarcely credible, yet the fact is well known, that when the 
result of the elections of 1830 had left the government in a minority 
in the Chamber of Representatives, and had given proof of the discon- 
tent of the country, no preparation was made to meet the storm which 
the measures in contemplation necessarily tended to produce. The 
faithless and violent attack upon the constitution, dignified with the 
name of a coup d’état, but which was in truth one of the most perfi- 
dious efforts which power has ever made to crush public rights, 
found the King at St. Cloud, calmly enjoying the pleasures of rural 
life. When the cannon of Paris, the knell of his power, announced 
to him that the people had risen, and that his crown, and perhaps his 
life, depended on the issue of the contest, he was engaged in a game 


at cards, and tranquilly gave orders to his Grand Huntsman to 


arrange a hunting party for the next day. But that day opened with 


a different chase, and there were other hunters and other game in 
the field, and the unfortunate monarch became himself the stricken 
deer. Had his effort of arbitrary power proved successful, the fruits 
of the Revolution would have perished, and France would have been 
prostrated at the foot of a master. Still more, it would have been the 
signal for the death-blow to all the free institutions of continental 
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Europe, and would everywhere have opened the way for the same 
eonspitacy against public rights which is now so boldly in progress 
in Hanover. But France arose in its strength, and the reigning 
branch fell in its weakness. A new order of things was substituted 
for the past, and a new dynasty called to sit upon the throne. But 
this period of change was necessarily a period of excitement. All but 
the advocates ef exploded principles put their hands to the great work 
of restoration, though with expectations as different as the various 
shades of opinion which divided them. This state of feeling is well 
illustrated by the phrase then so mueh in vogue, and which seemed 
to embody the opinions of a great portion of the community, “ a mo- 
narchy with republican institutions.” The thought was new and the 
expression epigrammatical, and it took forcible hold of the public 
imagination. Every one knew what a republic was, and every one 
knew what a monarchy was ; buta monarchical republic, or a repub- 
lican monarchy, was a something new under the sun, and every one 
was left free to give to it such attributes as agreed best with his own 
political views. And in this latitude of expectation, no doubt, many 
warm and honest partisans belonging to different shades of opinion saw 
in the new government the very beau ideal they had formed for them- 
selves in their political reveries. A monarch called to administer a 
government under these circumstances, becomes in fact the repre- 
sentative of the various parties, contributing to the work, and each 
expects that the measures to be adopted will be in conformity with the 
programme he has formed for himself. A curious proof of this dis- 
regard of opinion is to be found in the published narrative of a com- 
mittee which waited upon the King some time after his accession, 
among which was Mr. Lafitte, and where it is quite evident that very 
different expectations had been formed respecting the general tenden- 
cies of the new government. The parallel between the great revolu- 
tions of England and of France, and their subsequent events, till the 
establishment in each country of a new line of sovereigns, is so striking, 
as not to have escaped the observation of the most careless reader of 
modern history. But Louis Philippe did not, as did William the Third, 
owe his elevation to the throne alone or principally to his relation to 
the expatriated branch. He was indeed the eldest of the second line ; 
and in his accession the principle of succession was violated as little 
as possible, consistently with the revolution effected. But the preserva- 
tion of that principle would not have been enough to secure the crown 
to him, had he not possessed other advantages, resulting from his 
character, principles, talents, and services, which weighed heavily in 
the balance in his favor. He was called to the throne by general 
acclamation, and never could a position be more difficult, both with 
respect to external and internal affairs. Europe was upon the qui 
vive, standing with arms in hand, mistrusting the new government, and 
almost ready to recommence the work of invasion. At home, as we 
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have seen, each party looked to the King as the representative of its 
opinion—not because he had come under the slightest obligation, ex- 
cept the general one imposed by the Charter, but because the founda- 
tion of the new government was laid hastily, and amid general excite- 
ment, and without that cool and public deliberation which is essential 
to the perfection of such a work ; and because there was consequently 
ample room for the most fervent politician to find his favorite principles 
promulgated and established. When, in the progress of the adminis- 
tration, different parties and sections of parties found their expecta- 
tions disappointed, and the Utopia which had been anticipated giving 
way to the reality of a government adapting its energies to the trials 
it was destined to encounter, then came the conviction of unfulfilled 
hopes, and the bitterness inseparable from political exaltation awaken- 
ing to the belief that it had been cajoled and deceived. And the King, 
from the course of events, was held responsible for all these disap- 
pointments, and soon became peculiarly obnoxious to the partisans of 
all the opinions tending towards republican principles. The Revolu- 
tion of 1789 gave a severe blow to the Christian religion in France, 
from which it will take a long series of years, fully to recover ; and 
to this day society is in a great degree deprived of the security which 
the principles of Christianity, where they are firmly established, are 
so well calculated to ensure. When, therefore, political passions 
break out violently in France, there is little to restrain their operation 
but the fear of punishment. And this is often set at nought by the 
zeal and fanaticism which have come down to the younger class of 
the existing generation, as one of the most striking legacies of the Re- 
volution. ‘There are at all times, in these old countries, many des- 
perate adventurers, desiring a change in the actual establishments, in 
the hope of finding some personal advantages in the confusion. And 
it is difficult for an American to conceive an idea of the true state of 
the working class, upon whose passions these men continually operate. 
Perhaps thirty cents a day, or a little more, may be the average price 
of labor throughout France ; and out of this the workman must clothe 
and feed himself. And then come the seasons of interruption, when 
work is almost discontinued, and when the starving mechanics are 
thrown upon the community, to seek the support of life as they can. 
With us, every honest industrious man can reasonably expect to provide 
something in the meridian of life for its decline.* By emigrating 





* Of the causes of this depressed condition of the laboring population of France, 
notwithstanding the immense advantage possessed by that country over our own 
in the stability of its currency, this is not a proper place to speak. The leading 
ideas will readily occur to the reader—in the inferiority of education, intelligence, and 
enterprise, the chief elements requisite to make labor effective and valuable—the 
multitude of clogs upon the freedom of industry and capital, arising out of mis- 
government and monopoly—and the density of population, together with the absence 
of such a national domain as we possess, affording an easy retreat, to the secure 
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westward, he can procure a piece of land, and close his days surrounded 
by his family. But such an occurrence in Europe would be little 
short of a miracle ; and in this reasonable expectation of an eventual 
acquisition of property in our country, with the moral stimulus which 
accompanies it, and in this despair of the future which seems almost 
inseparable from the condition of a European laborer, I trace one of 
the most striking distinctions between a new society and an old one, 
and one of our surest guarantees for the perpetuation of our institutions. 

An illustration confirmatory of this state of things is furnished by the 
law of conscription. By this law every young man, after the age of 
twenty years, is liable toservein the army. He draws for his chance 
of enrolment, and is then called as his number, and the exigencies of 
the public service, may require. He serves seven years, precisely at 
the time of life when he ought to be forming himself for his eventual 
duties, and laying the foundation of any respectability he may hope to 
acquire. It is precisely the period which, with us, if lost, would be 
lost irreparably. ‘The average anrual demand of conscripts in France, 
to: keep the army at its requisite number, is eighty thousand ; and this 
immense amount is every year drawn from the class of the population 
in the very spring time of life, to be returned—such of them indeed, 
as have the luck, good or bad, as it may be, to return—seven years 
after, without any preparation for eventual usefulness. But the most 
remarkable fact in all this institution is the pay which these forced 
soldiers receive—a pay which, after making the deductions that go to 
the government for indispensable supplies, amounts to one cent a day, 
twenty-five dollars and a half for seven years’ services! And yet this 
process of military supply seems firmly established and engrafted on 
the habits of society; nor have I seen, among all the propositions 
with which the public has been excited, since my residence here, for 
the melioration of the existing institutions of the country, a single allu- 
sion to this greatest of all practical oppressions. And I cannot account 
for this apparent indifference to a subject which strikes every Ameri- 
can with astonishment, unless it results from the conviction that a 
bare support is all the laboring classes can procure by the most for- 
tunate exertion, and that this may as well be in the army as elsewhere. 
One circumstance, however, renders this arrangement more acceptable 
than it would otherwise be, and that is its perfect equality. It operates 
upon all with the same severity, and is executed with the most rigid 
impartiality. 


haven of agricultural independence, to all classes upon which a depression of the 
price of labor might begin to weigh onerously. A slight degree of reflection upon 
this contrast between the two countries, instead of proving anything against a solid, 
and in favor of an expansive paper, currency, will suffice to show the absolute ne- 
cessity of such an improvement in our currency as shall enable us to maintain a 
competition with foreign labor, for the markets of the world, with reference to its 
money price, on something more nearly approaching terms of equality.—Ep. D. R. 
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But let us return from this digression, upon the peculiar state of 
public opinion in France, to the considerations connected with the 
personal condition of the monarch. ‘The question, why he is exposed 
to those attempts at assassinations, which have so often afflicted all 
the right thinking portion of the community, and astonished Christen- 
dom, will not be wholly inexplicable, after the slight sketch I have 
given. But the King has another misfortune—a misfortune, indeed, 
for a King of France, in the opinion of some of his subjects, but an 
inappreciable blessing for the world—he desires the maintenance of 
peace, by all just means consistent with the rights and proper dignity 
of the country. From the earliest period of the developement of the 
pugnacious power, mankind have been more or less the passionate 
admirers of military renown and the dupes of military glory. But 
France is the country, par excellence, where these feelings have ac- 
quired the most powerful ascendency, and where, during many of the 
most exciting years in the history of the world, they were maintained 
at the highest pitch of exaltation by a series of triumphs, and ultimate- 
ly, I may almost say, by a series of triumphal disasters, to which no 
parailel can be found in the contests of nations. ‘The long war from 
the commencement of the Revolution to the return of the Bourbons— 
for the armed truce which succeeded the treaty of Amiens scarcely 
merits the name of a peace—nourished the military spirit of the nation, 
and engrafted its habits upon the institutions of the country ; and not- 
withstanding the terrible interior evils with which, according to our 
views, this state of things must have been attended, it is still looked 
back to as the glorious period of French history. But the King has 
not suffered himself to be led away by this vain pursuit, sacrificing 
the solid welfare of the nation to the acquisition of an idle word, an 
acquisition to be reached only through years of trials, exertion, and 
misery. His personal courage has never been doubted, and many 
times during his life it has been put to rude proofs. When yet young 
he served, in a high rank and with great distinction, in that glorious 
campaign under Dumourier which drove the Prussians from the 
French frontier, and first made known the indomitable resolution of 
the new Republicans. I have heard an anecdote, connected with this 
part of the King’s life, which I understand he mentioned, in an ad- 
dress to the officers, at one of the reviews that took place the last 
autumn at the camp of Fontainbleau, as an encouragement for good 
conduct in the military career—on which occasion there were present 
three intelligent young officers of our army, Messrs. Eustis, ‘Turner, 
and Kearney, sent out by the Secretary of War to improve themselves 
in the cavalry school of Saumur. It illustrated, in a forcible manner, 
the wonderful moral impetus which the events of the Revolution gave 
to the adventurous portion of the community, and exhibits one of the 
most powerful causes of the enthusiastic attachment evinced for it. 
Among the mancuvres performed at Fontainbleau, was the formation 
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of a square by the infantry to resist the charges of cavalry, within 
which the King and his cortége took their position, as the superior 
officers do upon the field of battle, when such a disposition becomes 
necessary. ‘The King remarked afterward, in an address to the offii- 
cers, that in 1792 a charge of the Austrian cavalry, in one of the 
battles upon the northern frontier, had compelled a portion of his divi- 
sion to form a similar square, in which he placed himself, and by 
which the enemy was repulsed. Inthe ranks of that square, said 
the King, were two private soldiers, commencing their military career, 
and now, when, having almost finished it, full of honors and years, 
they are present upon the ground, to be found, not in the ranks of this 
square, but in the position formed by it, after having attained the 
highest honors of their profession. One of these fortunate soldiers 
was, I believe, Marshal Gérard ; the name and rank of the other have 
escaped my recollection. 

I never see the striking figure of Marshal Soult, without recalling 
the glorious feats with which his military life has been filled; but I 
experience a still stronger emotion when I recall also his noble and 
touching allusion to his original condition, made last winter in the 
Chamber of Peers, in a discussion upon a proposition to remodel the 
statutes of the Legion of Honor; during which some allusion was 
made to the old order of St. Louis. To correct a misapprehension 
that seemed to prevail, the Marshal stated, that the cross of St. Louis 
was sometimes given to the private soldier, as a reward for brilliant 
services. I was, said he, a private soldier during six years preceding 


the Revolution, and all my aspirations were bounded by a hope of 


obtaining this distinction. ‘There is something exceedingly touching 
in this avowal, made by a Marshal of France, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, President of the Council, and the first subject in the kingdom. 
And these are the men who would have been all their lives retained 
in the ranks of the army, had not the decrepitude of the old govern- 
ment, with its prejudices and oppressions, given way before the ener- 
gies of a people awakened to a sense of their rights and to a convic- 
tion of their strength. 

The government of July has displayed sufficient firmness upon 
several critical occasions, in Greece, in Africa, in Belgium, in Italy, 
at Lisbon, at Vera Cruz,* and at Buenos Ayres, and has vindicated 
the national honor. It can point, however, to no series of splendid 
victories, and is destitute of the prestige which these would give. 
But the leading policy of the King is to preserve peace, and this trait 
was happily hit by the eminent diplomatist, Pozzo di Borgo, in the 
expressive title he gave the monarch, that of the “ Napoleon of Peace.” 
The time will come, and indeed is fast approaching, when the true 
duty of governments will be better appreciated, and when the claims 


— 


_ * See, however, Democratic Review, No. xiii, p. 92.—Ed. D. R. 
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of sovereigns to distinction will be estimated, not by the number of 
victories they may achieve, but by the progress and improvement of 
all those establishments and institutions which minister to the moral 
cultivation and to the physical comforts of society. 

But this period has not yet arrived in France ; and since its instal- 
lation the reformed government has been exposed to repeated attacks, 
open and covert, having for their object its overthrow. The journals 
of the day have reported the history and progress and failure of 
those efforts, and their general bearing is sufficiently known in our 
country. But the days of May 1839—(insurrectionary movements are 
emphatically called ‘days’ in France)—broughtto light some new docu 
ments, and the prosecution which followed in the Chamber of Peers 
gave birth to one of the most extraordinary publications in the whole 
history of human society. Its disclosures furnish an entirely new 
chapter in the progress of modern civilization, and exhibit the social 
and political condition of France in the most sombre colors. This 
publication is the official report made by the Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Peers appointed, according to the usages of that body, when 
sitting as a court of criminal justice, to draw up the history of the of- 
fence upon which the parties are brought to trial. 

This acte of accusation has nothing in common with the miserable 
contrivance, called an indictment, which we have servilely copied 
from the English law, and which announces to the accused, and to 
the accuser, and to the court, the offence for which the justice of the 
country is invoked. It would be hardly credible among other na- 
tions, and yet the fact is not the less true, that in the freest govern- 
ment in the world every person may be brought to trial, from one 
end of the country to the other, and called, in the face of that coun- 
try, to answer the most heinous charge, upon a brief formal statement 
which has the least possible connexion with the true circumstances 
of his case. And to heighten the absurdity, every crime of the same 
nature, however different may be the facts connected with it, is de- 
scribed precisely in the same words; and this is so well established, 
that almost every prosecuting attorney furnishes himself with printed 
forms, and when a murder, a theft, an arson, or any other crime, has 
been committed, he draws from his files the proper blank form, and 
gravely inserts the name of the party, and as gravely, though without 
the least regard to the facts, the time and place when and where the 
offence is charged to have been committed ; and behold, the unfortu- 
nate accused is sufficiently informed of the accusation against hin— 
and all this notwithstanding the infinite variety of human actions, and 
the impossibility of finding two crimes precisely alike in their cir- 
cumstances, from the commission of the first murder by the eldest 
born of Adam, to the last offence which has sullied the annals of jus- 
tice. And to add, if possible, to this judicial mockery, these blanks 
left for time and place, which circumstances, independently of the 
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names of the parties, are all that remain to constitute the identity of 
the action, may be filled up with any time and any place ; for al- 
though, in the wisdom of our law, these accidents are so essential, 
that, if not stated, the indictment is void, still it is wholly unimpor- 
tant that the statement should be true ;—you must aver, but you are 
at full liberty to aver one thing and prove another. 

The indictment of the French law, if it may be so called, is a 
very different procedure. It contains a full narrative of all the cir- 
cumstances leading to, attending, and necessarily following, the al- 
leged crime,—not got up in dry technical language, but related with 
perspicuity, in the style which one would naturally use upon such an 
occasion. The acte prepared by the Committee of the Chamber of 
Peers, for the trial of the persons accused of the revolutionary at- 
tempts of the 12th and 13th of May last, has been published, and 
forms a pamphlet of upward of a hundred and fifty pages. It con- 
tains an able summary of the various insurrectionary movements to 
which the government of July has been exposed, and then passes on 
to a minute recapitulation of the circumstances attending the attempt 
of May, 1839. It is interesting to a foreigner, from the ability and 
frankness with which it discloses the true state of society in France 
at this moment, and the dangers to which the institutions of the coun- 
try are exposed from the principles and position of a large portion of 
the population ; and it is a curious picture of adventures, pursued 
with great pertinacity and personal danger, and with a single eye to 
fundamental changes in the kingdom. Some of these adventures, 
moreover, are as remarkable for the intense interest they excite, as 
for the intrepidity with which the actors devoted themselves to their 
voluntary task. Secret societies were formed, and the members 
were united by an oath of secrecy. And the arrangements were 
well combined to procure the accession of partisans, and to conceal 
the existence of the associations. Of this no better proof is neces- 
sary, than the statement of the fact, that the insurrection broke out in 
the city of Paris without the least preparatory signal, and the first 
notice which the authorities received was u sudden attack upon an 
armed post. Like almost all the inhabitants, I knew nothing of it 
till I heard the beating of the rappel in the streets, which is the call 
for the instant assemblage of the armed force. 

I have been surprised, that the judicial proceedings to which I 
allude, and whose developements are so extraordinary, have not 
excited more attention out of France. I have met with but one notice 
of it, and that a meagre one, in any English publication; and as to 
the Continental press, I believe it has overlooked it entirely. And 
yet, as well from its authenticity, as from its developements, it justly 
merits the attention of every observer of the signs of the times. 

The judicial proceedings to which I have adverted disclosed the 
existence of certain secret societies, and also their machinery, princi- 
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ples, and objects. Their organization appears to have been well 
adapted to the ulterior designs of the party. Candidates were admit- 
ted with prescribed ceremonies, tending to produce a powerful 
impression upon their imaginations. ‘They were blindfolded, ac- 
companied by a guide, who made the necessary answers, and took an 
oath of secrecy and obedience. A poniard was placed in their hands, 
as a symbol of the power of the society over its members, and they in- 
voked its employment in the event of their infidelity. The members 
were not known by their actual names, but each received a nom de 
guerre. They were required to propagate their principles ; to make 
no confessions, if interrogated by the authorities ; to execute, without 
reply, the orders of their chiefs ; to furnish themselves with arms and 
ammunition ; and carefully to avoid writing upon the subject of the 
association. At the initiation a series of questions and answers 
passed between the President and the Candidate, which discloses the 
objects of the association, and the means it proposed to employ. This 
political catechism is a mixture of the wildest fanaticism and of the 
most frightful cruelty ; and reveals a state of feeling, and an aberra- 
tion of principle—and, I might almost add, of reason—wholly unknown 
in our calmer and happier country. Before I touch these articles of 
faith, | am tempted tu advert to another document, which, while it will 
provoke a smile upon the countenance of every American, will perhaps 
bring home to his conception the true character of these efforts better 
even than a mere formal enunciation of them. ‘The chiefs of the 
party published a journal devoted to their doctrines, which escaped 
for a while the researches of the police, and which was extensively, 
but secretly, distributed. In the fourth number, dated February, 1838, 
is an article, entitled “ Exterior Review,” in which a sketch is given 
of the condition of some of the free countries in the world, with the 
apparent design of impressing upon the French republicans a just 
idea of the high destiny to which they were called, in the formation 
of a model republic, by exhibiting the unfounded pretensions of the 
freest existing governments to any regard from the disciples of this 
new school of practical freedom. 

Speaking of England, the dispassionate reviewer calls it “ that 
ignoble nursery of shop-keepers, of land-holders, of jailors and of 
executioners ...... who not satisfied with its own prolétaires, (literally, 
persons without property, but meaning the sans-culottes of the Revolu- 
tion) groan under the triple yoke of the aristocrats, the priests, and the 
stock-jobbers, and who wish to crush our brethren in Canada ..... ; 
Like all monarchies—like Charlemagne, the killer of the Saxons— 
like Charles the Ninth, the author of the murders at St. Bartholomew 
—like Louis the Fourteenth, the bigotted assassin of the Cevennes— 
like Bonaparte, the manslayer par excellence—like Charles the Tenth, 
the mitrailleur, (the grape shot firer)—like Louis Philippe, in fine, the 
man of November, of June, and of the Rue Transnonain—like all these 
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infamous wretches, the valets of the royal puppet put all to fire and 


sword in America.” 
If this chaste and able writer has seized the prominent traits of the 


Anglo-Saxon parent, he shows himself equally happy in his apprecia- 
tion of the condition of her transatlantic descendant. Passing to the 
examination of the United States, he calls the government “ a ridicu- 
lous republic, and a money-loving aristocracy.” ‘This last stroke is 
indeed the unkindest cut of all. When an American is accused by a 
Frenchman of an inordinate love of money, and when a French re- 
publican, the great burden of whose complaint is the unequal distri- 
bution of riches in his country, and the profligacy of his rulers, ar- 
raigns the American government for its economy, there is nothing 
farther to be expected in the whole range of human inconsistencies. 
This kind notice is terminated by a declaration, “ that there are hopes 
of an immediate realization in the United States of the dreams of 
Collot d’ Herbois and of Billaud-Varennes, those heroic remains 
of 1793.” Dreams indeed! and by what a fearful awakening would 
they be followed. No, God be thanked, licentious release from law, 
religion, and the institutions of social life, and the triumph of prisons, 
guillotines, noyades and massacres, are probably the most distant 
evils the inhabitants of the United States have to fear. 

But it is necessary to return to the Candidate, whois awaiting the 
developement of the mysteries which surround him. One or two of 
the questions and answers will serve to give a general notion of the 
new light which is to break in upon him, when the moral blindness 
that obstructs his mental vision shall be removed, as the natural light 
will strike his organs of sight when the bandage which covers them 
shall fall : 

Question—*“ Is a political or a social revolution necessary ?” 

Answer—* A social revolution...... ‘The social state being gan- 
grened, to arrive ata state of health requires heroic remedies; the 
people will have need during some time of a revolutionary power.” 

What is here meant by “ heroic remedies” and “a revolutionary power,” 
may be learned in the history of France during the despotism of Ro- 
bespierre. A “social revolution” means the destruction of all the 
rights of property. 

Question—* Who are now the Aristocrats ?” 

Answer—“'They are men of property, bankers, furnishers, mono- 
polists, large proprietors, brokers, in a word (exploiteurs) land-hold- 
ers, who fatten at the expense of the people.” 

Question—“ Those who have rights, without fulfilling duties, like 
the aristocrats of the present day, do they make part of the peo- 
ple ?” 

Answer—* They ought not to make part of the people ; they are 
to the social body what the cancer is to the natural body. The first 
condition of the return of the body to health is the extirpation of the 
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cancer. The first condition of the return of the social body to a just 
state is the annihilation of the aristocracy”—or in more direct, though 
not in plainer, terms, the death of all who possess property. 

One of the papers seized by the police was a letter from a princi- 
pal conspirator to another active member of the society, in which, 
after proceeding to reprobate the press for its cowardice in not de- 
fending the attempt of Fieschi to destroy the King and his cortége 
with his infernal machine, and then asserting its “ absolute justifica- 
tion,” the writer breaks out into the following apostrophe: ‘ But 
Morey! Morey was sublime from one end of the drama to the 
other—this old prolétaire (sans-culotte), conceiving the idea of regicide, 
forming the plan of the machine which was to execute his design, 
loading the barrels and aiming them.” Recollect that this glorious 
plan was merely the preparation to discharge a murderous machine, 
loaded with a prodigious number of balls, upon a dense crowd of ci- 
tizens of all classes, passing along the Boulevard, and by which 
more than twenty persons were killed and wounded. “Oh my 
friend,” continues this rhodomontade, “ the revolutionary tradition is 
dead in the hearts of the people. ‘They have not felt the holiness of 
the death of Morey. The people have seen that white head fall 
without regret. They have rejoiced at it. It was thus the Jews 
railed at Jesus Christ upon the cross. When will come the day of 
recompense !” 

In one of the publications called the “ Formularies of the Demo- 
cratic Phalanxes,” it is announced, that the candidate ought to take 
an oath to destroy, and to contribute to the triumph of the equality of 
the social conditions, founded upon the equal division of all the pro- 
ducts of the earth, and of industry. 

Another piece, entitled “ An Ode to the King,” commences by a 
classical quotation, from the stern historian who has described with 
such force of style, and strength of indignation, the imperial vices of 
Rome— 

“ Recte occisus est !” 
(Tacitus) 

Then follow some horrible sentiments, the purport of which may 
be judged by these quotations: ‘“ Yes, whoever is chosen for holy 
0 re if his life has been tarnished with thefts and 
assassinations, will become free from spot and cleared from all infamy, 
as soon as he shall have washed himself in the blood of Kings”...... 
“Oh Virtue, the poniard, sole hope of the earth, is thy sacred arm, 
when the thunder suffers crime to reign!” 

In the fifth number of the Republican Monitor was an article in 
which the most holy names—and among others those of Moses and 
our Saviour—were placed in juxtaposition with the names of Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, and Billaud-Varennes ; and the editor, after drawing 
a comparison between their respective claims, assigns the first place 
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to Billaud-Varennes, and points him out as a model of every virtue, 
public and private. 

In the sixth number of the same journal, it is said: “ There is, 
then, but a single resource to employ, regicide, tyrannicide, assassina- 
tion, as they would term this heroic action.” And in order that what 
he calls “ this prejudice” may not arrest the hand of the assassin, the 
editor continues : “ It is, without doubt, beautiful to be an atheist, but 
that is not enough,” Wc. .... “ The tyrant, who spares no crime against 
the people, ought in the absence of Providence, which exists but for 
fools, to meet a man who can treat him according to his works.” 

To the Republican Monitor succeeded the Freeman, which, in its 
number of the 10th of September, 1838, contained an article upon Inhe- 
ritance, in which it contested the right of the hereditary succession of 
property, which it considers an injustice and spoliation; and it 
qualifies with the same character the right of property itself. 

In the next number of the same journal, it is announced, that “ we 
shall fulfil a duty by destroying the social edifice from bottom to top,” 
&c..... “ The land ought to belong to everybody ; those who possess 
nothing have been robbed by those who possess something.” 

The second article of the same number is entitled “ Journalism,” 
and it reproves the press in general for its indolence and fear. It 
reproaches it with neglecting the developement of republican princi- 
ples, and with occupying itself with religious discussion. “1t ought 
to accost questions of principles ...... . We want now more than 
changes of men...... . It ought to say, all that is connected with reli- 
gious worship is contrary to our progress ; while at the same time 
whenever people are religious, they talk nonsense.” But one of the 
most impious and disgusting of all these appeals to vice and ignorance 
was an address published at Carcasonne in 1837, and signed by Barbés, 
the hero of the émeute of the 12th and 13th of May, and five other 
persons. In this production our Saviour is called the democratic Son 
of Mary. 

That such seed sown in such soil should bear its natural fruit, 
insurrections, murders, and other crimes, is only in the usual course of 
human affairs. But while I am writing, a striking fact has taken 
place, proving how deeply these deplorable doctrines have become 
inracinated in the country, and how feeble are human institutions to 
repress disorder, when culpable fanaticism has reached a pitch of 
exaltation which renders the enthusiast as reckless of his own life, 
as of that of another. A young man, not eighteen years of age, met a 
police officer upon the Boulevards, and deliberately shot him down. 
The victim was utterly unknown to the murderer, but the latter had 
been accused of some participation in the émeute of May, and commit- 
ted this atrocious act to gratify an indiscriminate thirst for vengeance. 
An Opposition journal, the Courrier Francais, makes the following 
reflections upon the subject, which are not devoid of interest : 
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« A sergeant-de-ville has been shot in open day, in a frequented street, 
and without any provocation. It is not a malefactor by profession, 
who has committed this crime. A motive of vengeance, that we re- 
gret to call political, has, it is said, influenced the assassin. 

“The fact is a grave one, graver than we can describe. Itseems 
to prove, that political passions are degraded in France, and that the 
manners of the southern countries have penetrated among a people 
whose distinctive character has heretofore been loyalty. ‘The days 
of the fifth and sixth of June were a pitched battle, fought between a 
party and the public force. The émeute of 1839 presented a character 
more atrocious, for the insurgents fired upon the soldiers nearly dis- 
armed ; but they were yet far from these tactics of assassination at- 
tempted upon the isolated agents of authority. But if things are at 
this point, if the crime is to be reproduced, we shall have fallen into 
barbarism. 

“The most extreme parties are not less interested than the most 
moderate opinions in refusing all kinds of sympathy for such acts. A 
party which should encourage them, even by its silence, would pre- 
sent itself to posterity with a spot upon its flag. But we adjure all 
good citizens to think upon it. What prevents malefactors, numerous 
and organized as they are, from putting society in danger, is the con- 
viction that they are hated and despised by all the world, and that 
they can nowhere find support. Let them reduce to the same isola- 
tion the small number of men whom political passions may have made 
insensible to despair, let them be deprived even of the approbation of 
their co-believers, and they will not fail to return to better senti- 
ments.” 

This is all very true, but the evil is far deeper than the writer seems 
willing to avow; and his remedy is but the palliative of the empiric, 
who knows neither the constitution of the patient, nor the pathology 
of the disease. He must go far deeper into the organization of society 
in France who hopes to restore this part of the public body to a sound 
state. 

As to the consequence of such doctrines and their practical incul- 
cation, these are sufficiently obvious to strike the attention of the most 
careless observer, and sufficiently alarming to awaken all his solici- 
tude. Where moral and religious principles have lost their force, and 
human punishment its terror, what hold has society upon its members ? 
And when, to the freedom from these necessary restraints, is added 
the impulse which is given to crime by the excited passions that so 
many causes call into action, it is rather to be wondered that no more 
serious misfortunes have marked the progress of movement and 
opinion in France. The Assassin of the age of the Crusaders, and 
the Indian who runs a muck in more modern times, were fanatics of 
different schools, but not more dangerous in the execution of the plans 
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marked out for them, than the young man who sacrificed the serjeant- 
de-ville to his vengeance. 

I must give you a little interlude as a vehicle for conveying a 
French notion of a revolution. Mr. Guizot has translated the work of 
Mr. Sparks containing the biography and writings of Washington, and 
has prefixed to this translation a memoir, written with great force and 
beauty, upon the character of our illustrious countryman, and upon the 
spirit of the times in which he lived. Many of the prominent features 
of the man and of his age have been considered and happily exhibited. 
The great error—and it is a common error in Europe—has been to 
assign to Washington too important a part, and to the body of the 
people too insignificant a one, in our great political drama. Our social 
constitution is an enigma to the old world, and it is obvious, in all 
their speculations upon our true condition and upon the probable dura- 
tion of our institutions, that that element of our safety which depends 
upon general knowledge, and upon the moral force of a well regulated 
public opinion, a public opinion in which all partake, is either wholly 
unknown or very imperfectly comprehended. Washington is the 
great figure upon our political canvass ; and he who knows no revolu- 
tions which are not regulated and controlled by some master mind, 
and among a people who require a visible representative with whom 
to embody their opinions—and, as the critic says, whom we shall 
quote by and by, a bloody shirt as a material emblem of their wrongs— 
may well suppose, that the leaders alone possessed the moral force 
which carried our country through her struggle. But the issue de- 
pended on no one man; and though the peculiar characteristics of 
Washington were admirably suited to his station and duties, still the 
great work would have gone on to its consummation if he had never 
existed. Nor was there a single moment, from the firing of the first 
gun at Lexington, till the disappearance in the horizon of the British 
fleet, after the evacuation of New York, when the commander of the 
American armies could have seized the sovereign power. Such an 
occurrence was impossible, as we all know. And had the defection 
of Arnold been followed by a thousand examples, this mass of treason 
would have left the great struggle unscathed. Certainly any untoward 
attempts like these would have shaken public confidence in the 
prominent men of the day, and would have added to the difficulties of 
the arduous contest ; and another commander, by a series of measures 
less adapted to the position of the country and to the habits of the 
troops, might have encountered more reverses, and rendered more 
sacrifices necessary. The elevation of Gates or Conway to this posi- 
tion would certainly have gone as far to hazard the success of the 
cause, as it could be hazarded by comparative presumption and im- 
becility. | 

I am sure you will not understand me as seeking to detract, in the 
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slightest degree, from the just claims and fame of our venerated hero. 
No, he stands in my estimate of human character above all mere men 
who have ever existed. His principles and conduct are the brightést 
spot of history. But justice to his memory does not demand any ex- 
travagant panegyric, which, while affecting to exalt his merit, degrades 
the character of his countrymen. If he were yet on earth, he would 
be the first to disavow such pretensions. There was glory enough 
in the Revolutionary struggle to allow a just partition among all who 
participated in it. I am sure Mr. Guizot is above any such narrow 
feeling, but there is evidently, in these European efforts to appreciate, 
and to over-appreciate, the impertance of Washington to the success- 
ful result of the Revolution, an arriére pensée, as the French say, de- 
serving anything but commendation from an American. As the 
influence of a chosen one, or of a chosen few, ascends in the estimate 
of general exertion, the value of the services of the great mass of 
society diminishes. Our Revolution was an epoch, dividing two 
great periods in the history of man. It shuts out the time of blind 
submission to arbitrary power, and opens that of examination, of dis- 
cussion, and of resistance. It is a great landmark, an object of terror 
to some and of hope to others, as their habits of thinking render them 
more or less susceptible to the advantages of political progress. Mr. 
Guizot is a Conservative, but he sees in our Revolution a natural and 
just change of political institutions. It is obvious, however, that he 
deprecates any farther convulsions in France. ‘Those less liberal 
than he is in their appreciation of our condition, and equally indis- 
posed to domestic changes in their respective countries, but whe 
cannot call in question the striking moral features of our Revolution, 
feel their self-love less wounded, and their principles less compro- 
mitted, by exalting an individual, than by praising a community. 
The American Revolution was a great event—though, as they think, 
not a happy one—but it was principally due to one man; and that man, 
by some accidental dispensation of Providence, was placed as far 
above his countrymen by his eminent qualities, as by his services and 
position. Any sacrifice is better, in the eyes of this school of opinion, 
than a recognition of the intelligence and moral ferce of the American 
people. 

But to return to Mr. Guizot’s work. It has just issued from the 
press, and has already led to several favorable criticisms in the jour- 
nals; and yesterday in one of the papers having the most extensive 
circulation appeared a critical notice written and signed by Mr. Leon 
Foucher, who, I suppose, is one of a class of authors abounding in 
Paris, who devote themselves to a kind of fugitive literature for the 
journals, Reviews, and other periodical works. Many of them are 
highly esteemed for their general ability. ‘They write criticisms, 
literary notices, and what are called feuilletons, that is, tales and 


essays which occupy the lower part of the journals, across which a 
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separating line is drawn—above this line being found the usual con- 
tents of a daily paper, and below these literary productions. ‘They 
are generally signed by the author; and if you take up a Paris news- 
paper this line of demarcation will at once strike your eye, and you 
will find it is a boundary which separates two different provinces of 
human knowledge. I understand that many writers are supported by 
their labors in this more humble field of literature, though I do not 
know the amount they receive. Some of the most celebrated literary 
names of France, however, are to be found in these repositories. 

Our system of newspaper subscription is very little known in this 
eountry. With us, subscribers and advertisements support the jour- 
nals, and he must be poor indeed who is not upon the subscription 
list of some newspaper printer. But here there are almost no adver- 
tisements, the price preventing their insertion ; for the charge, in- 
cluding the tax, is from thirty to forty cents a line of between thirty-five 
and fifty letters. And the general subscription price of a newspaper 
is sixteen dollars, and this newspaper not resembling one of our 
formidable sheets, but presenting a latitude and longitude indicative 
of a great change of climate in this department of public information. 
It is in the Cafés and reading rooms, and similar places of public 
resort, that all the journals of the day are to be found. ‘These places 
are frequented by regular subscribers, as well as by other persons. 
They pay two sous—a little less than two cents—each ; and for this 
sum the readers can remain in the reading rooms as long as they 
please, and peruse at their leisure all the papers of the day. There 
are places where, in addition to this mental enjoyment, more substan- 
tial comfort is sold in the guise of a cheap meagre red wine, and here 
the lounger seats himself, with his favorite journal and his glass of 
vin ordinaire, and seems to laugh at the world, while he assuages his 
carnal and mental appetite at the same time. The French are both 
a frugal and a temperate people, and their peculiar system of personal 
comfort is well adapted to these principles of their social life. 

Mr. Leon Foucher indulges.in some speculations. upon our Revolu- 
tion, and criticises some of the criticisms of Mr. Guizot. After re- 
cognising, with the illustrious author, that the grievances which led 
to our separation from England were rather abstract than practical, 
rather apprehensions for the future than wrongs of the present, and 
consequently not of a nature to produce a powerful impression upon 
the mass of society, he adds: “It is by spreading out the miseries 
of the workmen, the bloody shirt of some victim, the humiliation of 
all, that the people are excited to take arms.” He remarks—* that it 
is only the high intellects, which regard the question of right ; and that 
the Revolution of the United States would never have become popu- 
ular, ifthe English authorities, in the course of the contest, had not 
committed acts of cruelty which exasperated all men’s minds.” He 
then proceeds to state, apparently as a corollary of what may be called 
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his bloody-shirt principle, that our Revolution was not popular with 
what he terms the inferior classes ; and then continues; “ There lies 
the true cause of the embarrassment which has struck Mr. Guizot, 
and that Washington could alone overcome, by his prudence, as well 
as by his firmness. ‘Transport to the France of 1789 the principle of 
the American Revolution, and one campaign of the coalesced powers 
would be enough to crush her. Admit that the principle of the French 
Revolution would have operated upon North America in 1775, and to 
drive the English into the sea would have been for Washington an 
affair of three months only.” 

And all this the writer no doubt considers the true philosophy of 
history. In his self-complacency, as an author and a Frenchman, it 
never occurs to him, that what he calls the different principles of these 
two great revolutions,—or, in other words, the state of excitement 
and of terrible crimes, which marked the progress of the one event, 
and of firm resolution and continued exertion, destitute of all politi- 
cal fanaticism, which distinguished the other,—drew their origin from 
the characters of the respective people pushed to these struggles, and 
not from any peculiar political opinions of either of them, regarding 
the foundation of their rights, or the duty of resistance. The French- 
man might have considered the prospect of future oppression not 
worth immediate exertion, while upon his ardent temperament a sin- 
gle wound may have required the propitiation of the fall of the Bas- 
tille. But most assuredly the Americans did not want a visible sig- 
nal to push them on; and he who should have displayed a bloody 
shirt for that purpose would have been followed by the contempt of 
the spectators, and saluted with stones by every idle boy in the streets. 
It must be remembered in all attempts to analyse the views of the 
French writers upon our country and government, that there is one 
peculiar fact to be kept in view, of the utmost importance in its bear- 
ing here, but which has not the slightest point of resemblance to any- 
thing in the institutions of the United States. In all questions of na- 
tional opinion and of political movement, Paris is France. From the 
first explosion in 1789 to the last émeute in May 1839, not a single 
popular effort has overturned, or seriously threatened to overturn, 
the existing government, which has not originated in the capital. 
And a very slight knowledge of the elements of the society which 
compose its mass of a million of inhabitants, is sufficient to explain 
how this multitude may be excited, and how a bloody shirt may per- 
form an important part in the revolution of a kingdom. But, Ged be 
praised, we have no Paris, with its powerful influence and its in- 
flammable materials. He who occupies the loneliest cabin upon the 
very verge of civilization has just as important a part to play in the 
fate of our country, as the denizen of the proudest city in the land. 
There is no tocsin from a tower, nor any rappel from a guard-house, 
which can announce to the defenders of our institutions, that they 
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are in danger. A drum or a bell whose roll or whose peal could 
reach the hundredth part of those upon whose affections our political 
edifice rests, will never be made by mortal hands. Such a sound 
will be heard but once by the human raee. 

It is not to be doubted, that the British travellers who have visited 
the United States, and who have favored the world with the results 
ef their observations, have produced an injurious effect upon the 
European estimate of our standard of morals and measures. ‘There 
are a few honorable exceptions in this class of writers ; but most of 
them are mere gossips in pantaloons or petticoats, who have crossed 
the Atlantic to read us homilies upon our barbarous usages, and who 
have returned to convince their willing countrymen that political in- 
stitutions and social life in the new world offer nothing consolatory 
to the observer. From the first to the last, and in some respects the 
Jeast, of these travellers, Captain Marryatt, they have been distinguish- 
ed by two traits of character, differing perhaps in intensity, but whose 
effects equally pervade the records of their observations, a hostility 
to our institutions, and a gift of credulity utterly incompatible with a 
ealm appreciation and a judicious examination of the peculiar moral 
features which our country presents. The worthy naval officer has 
the power ef swallowing, and the faculty of digesting, such extraor- 
dinary produetions, that if a classification were founded upon this 
eapacity of conversion, he would certainly find his place in the neigh- 
borhood of the ostrich. 

I have been pleased to observe, in the few notices which his work 
has called out in England, that its character has been estimated at its 
just value, and that the disposition of the traveller to be gulled has 
been recognised, as well as a corresponding disposition to gratify him 
wherever he went ; so that he has gravely seized all that was offered, 
and manufactured much of a new book out of old jests. I felt assured 
of this, when I saw a quotation, for I have not inflicted upon myself 
the punishment of reading the work, wherein he asserted that if you 
ask an American office-holder the value of his office, he will tell you 
it so much “besides stealings ;” and that it is a common expression 
in the States to say “a place is worth so much, besides cheatage.” 
And then, I suppose, follows a chapter upon American morality. In- 
deed, appropriate jests to serve as texts for such dissertations are 
easily found by him who seeks them; and it is curious enough, that 
while I am writing, the press has sent out a work, to furnish as it 
were a proof of the truth of this remark. Sir Robert Steele has pub- 
lished a kind of history of his life and times, under the title of 
“The Marine Officer.” He gives a picture of the “ stealings” in the 
British Navy, using a different term indeed, that of “ abuses ;” but as 
“a rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” I suppose the true 
character of the act is not much changed by the denomination. As I 
know nothing of Sir Robert Steele, I cannot judge whether he has 
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fallen upon some shrewd countryman, disposed to test his bump of 
belief; but if he has, I can vouch for it, that his kind retailer of 
anecdotes has not more shrewdness nor dry humor than my friend 
A****, of the Sault St. Mary’s, who let Captain Marryatt into the 
secret of this sin of the American office-helders. But to the “ steal- 
ings” or “ cheatage” of English office-holders. “ ‘The abuse,” says 
Sir Robert Steele, “ in the rating, and even the practice of fictitious 
rating, on board ships, is totally changed since the time when the 
sailor and the marine were crossing the admiral’s paddock at Ply- 
mouth, in which two long-tailed coach-horses were grazing, and Jack 
took a shy at one of them with a stone. ‘ My eyes, Jack,’ exclaimed 
the jolly marine, ‘don’t pelt that poor fellow—he’s rated quarter- 
master on our ship’s books” I commend this anecdote to Captain 
Marryatt; it may be made to suit the latitude of the United States in 
the next edition of his book, with about as much change in its version 
as many stories he has told ; and which are not less familiar to the 
American lover of fun, than the choicest jokes of Joe Miller. 

I am well aware that this class of writers is below serious criticism, 
and that the periodical press of England has taken us to task for the 
too great sensitiveness we have shown to their attacks. There is 
some justice in the observation. Flies, as they say, should not be 
broken on the wheel; but I do not see why the musquito may not be 
brushed away, when he pesters you with his bite—or with his hum, 
which is worse than his bite. Our worthy Anglican progenitor, like 
many a professor who speaks ex cathedra, can preach better than prac- 
tice. This too great susceptibility, or thin-skinnedness, as it has been 
called, is not confined to us. Let an European traveller arrive in 
England, and, after running over the country, describe the peculiar 
traits of its society, as they appear to him, and what a storm is con- 
jured up, from Johnny Groat’s House to the Land’s End, to overwhelm 
the luckless wight! Who has forgotten Puckler Muskau and the 
Baron d’ Haussez, and the indignant excitement of the English press 
when their works appeared? And yet we have stronger reasons to 
redeem our national character from these petty but provoking mis- 
representations than England ; for we are young, less known, and— 
owing to the extent of our country, and to the progress and diversity 
of our settlements, and to other well known causes—with a general 
distinctive character less clearly developed. Individual eccentricities 
and local peculiarities abound in our country ; precisely because the 
great freedom of our institutions, as well social as political, leaves the 
human mind more free from restraint than among other people, and 
prone to run wild, if I may so say, in its own luxuriance. He who 
seeks to deduce national features from individual traits may find ample 
room for the exercise of his spirit of generalization in the United 
States. But it requires more intellectual power than has fallen to the 
class of English travellers who have made our country the theatre of 
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their excursions, and the subject of their books, to appreciate those 
profound changes which the new world, with its two centuries of dis- 
covery, of conquest and of settlement, and with all the moral accom- 
paniments which have attended and followed these great efforts, has 
produced upon the descendants of the English Puritans, who sought 
civil and religious liberty upon its shores. And these travelling book- 
makers come among us, bringing with them a scale of civilization 
founded upon some conventional observances at home, perhaps as 
peculiar as they are narrow; and by this the claims of another peo- 
ple to their true rank in general estimation are to be judged. ‘This 
measure of our moral stature may be termed the chop-stick or silver- 
fork standard, as it is employed by a Chinese or an English observer 
—the former really considering as a barbarian every one who does 
not eat with his national instrument; and the latter affecting an equal 
contempt for all who have the misfortune to substitute a steel fork for 
a silver one—including ninety-nine out of a hundred ef his own country- 
men, and probably, if the truth were told, himself also. That the 
fashion of this world passeth away is early impressed upon every re- 
flecting mind. But I do not know a better proof of the truth of this 
remark, connected with the present subject, than is furnished by the 
revolution in the history of tooth-picks. Lord Chesterfield was the 
arbiter elegantiarum of his day, and his book was long the code of 
fashionable ethics. During the sway of this legislator, the picking 
of the teeth at table was the unpardonable sin in the haut ton, the one 
great offence which excited the liveliest indignation of the modern 
Minos, and against which he launched his heaviest denunciations. 
But how are the mighty fallen—or rather how are the fallen raised up! 
The little reviled and denounced instrument now makes its appearance 
at all tables, being as regularly placed beside the plate of each guest, 
as the knife, fork, and spoon,—aye! and as regularly used too! 

The Americans use steel forks, and knives also, and therefore have 
no claim to be civilized. What miserable affectation all this is. Who 
has not seen the knife used sometimes in the best company in Europe? 
For myself, when put upon my gentility, I can manage to tear my 
meat with a fork and to convey it to my mouth, calling in the aid of 
a little piece of bread, scarcely sufficient to preserve my fingers from 
the plate. But I have found the old process a very comfortable one, 
and I have ate many a meal in the woods without a fork, and never 
a more pleasant one than when cutting a piece of venison rib from the 
stake, upon which I had watched it and roasted it before the fire. 

When I first arrived in Europe, I was so forcibly struck with the 
many outlandish things I saw and heard, that I commenced a kind 
of common-place book, in which I entered the most prominent of 
these aberrations from the true standard of civilization, as the code is 
taught by the English travellers who visit the United States. I enti- 
tled my collection of curiosities, ‘“ Trollopiana, or things I have seen 
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in Europe, to be appended to the next edition of Trollope, Hall, 
Hamilton, e¢ id genus omne.” ‘The task, however, was not to my 
taste, and I soon abandoned it. But I will give you a specimen of 
the nature of these collections and recollections, to show how easily 
national recriminations may be found for national criminations ; and 
how fallacious and unjust must be any general deduction of the cha- 
racter of a great people from facts which form the exceptions, and not 
the rules, of their life and conversation. A Hannibalian warfare may 
be a good system of tactics in contests for national power, but in the 
adjustment of these moral differences, the cause of truth is not pro- 
moted by pursuing a course of operations with respect to another, 
which you accuse of injustice when applied to yourself. My object 
is to prove the palpable inzquzty of our traducers, by showing the bear- 
ing of the principles they have adopted when applied to their own 
country—a country whose moral standard is high in the estimation of 
the world, and to which we can look with pride as the birth-place of 
our ancestors ; and a country too with which we have many associa- 
tions to bind us in lasting friendship. 

Now to my argumenta ad homines. I will tell what I have seen, 
read, and heard. 

I saw the Doorkeeper of the House of Lords on the 21st of June, 
1838, in a state of intoxication upon his post, and exhibiting a disgust- 
ing spectacle to every observer. 

I have seen the Members of the House of Commons guilty of that 
most abominable of all vices, and heretofore described as a peculiarly 
American one, sitting with their feet raised and resting on the benches 
before them. 

I saw the passengers on board an English steamboat from London 
to Antwerp, called the “ City of Hamburg,” on Ist July, 1838, being 
almost all English, seat themselves at table, without being called, and 
take possession of almost all the places, there awaiting the dinner ; 
and I saw three or four Americans help some of the ladies to seats, 
while many others were compelled to wait for a second table. 

I have seen the published report of a trial in which— 

The Premier Baron of England, Lord de Roos, was convicted of 
cheating at cards, and one of the witnesses, a gentleman of high 
family, avowed, that he examined the cards and found them marked, 
and afterwards played with De Roos and visited him; and that he 
(the witness) made card-playing his principal occupation. 

And another witness, a Commander in the Navy, acknowledged he 
had gained £10,000 by play, and another, an officer in the Army, 
that he had played with De Roos after the cheating. 

And another, a Baronet, who, though he had seen De Roos cheat 
four years before, was unwilling to mention it, because De Roos was 
popular and a favorite with the Club—* and then he was a Peer, 
too!” 
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And another, Lord Bentinck, who confessed he played with De 
Roos, after he knew he cheated. 

And another, George Payne, who played with him and betted on 
him. 

I have seen, that an impostor calling himself Sir William Courte- 
nay, pretended to divine inspiration, and that he selected for the thea- 
tre of his performances the Archiépiscopal See of the Primate of all 
England. And this man, claiming to be the Saviour of the world, 
collected round him many disciples, and finally, resisting the civil 
authority, perished, with many of his followers and opponents in the 
effort to establish his power. And crowds of people flocked to see 
him after his death, and large sums of money were given for locks of 
his hair, and for his clothes, and for rags dipped in his blood. 

I have seen an English Marquis, Waterford, engaged in a dis- 
graceful contest with Norwegian police officers, and rendering him- 
self contemptible for what we should call blackguard breaches of the 
peace wherever he went. 

I have seen an Earl, Roscommon, fined for being drunk and unable 
to take care of himself in the street. 

I have seen a Marquis, Huntly, declared a bankrupt. 

I have seen a Member of the House of Common accuse the Com- 
mittee of Elections of perjury. And I have seen a distinguished 
Review, the Edinburgh, fortify the accusation, by asking, what would 
be thought if Committees of Congress were stained with a hundredth 
part of the suspicions under which the Election Committees of the 
House of Commons labor ? 

I have seen the following speech of Mr. Bradshaw, a Member of 
Parliament, at a public dinner: “I hope Sir Robert Peel and the Duke 
of Wellington will purge the Court of the filth which offends the nos- 
trils of all but those whose sense is so vitiated that they do not know 
vice from virtue, or purity from impurity. Innocence is confounded 
with guilt. Virgin innocence is banished from the Palace, while vice 
riots rampant at the royal board.” 

I have read a paragraph in a speech of a Member of the House of 
Commons, which charged the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel with being anxious to place their friends about the Queen for 
the purpose of compassing her death. 

I have read—and who has not ’—the history of the affair of Lady 
Flora Hastings. If such an event, with its accompanying incidents, 
had happened in the mansion of the President of the United States, 
it would have furnished a mass amply sufficient to glut even twenty 
Trollopes. 

I have seen the attacks, growing out of this affair, contained in the 
English journals, charging and retorting, against the greatest names 
of England—not the usual ebullitions of party and political rancor, but 
imputations upon moral character, and allegations of the violation of 
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the decencies of life—and these distinctly specified, in the face of the 
country and the world, in terms which | shall not presume to repeat 
to your readers. Among these names were those of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Melbourne, Lord Lyndhurst, the Marquis of Head- 
fort, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Palmerston, and others which have 
escaped my recollection, and which I have no disposition to seek and 
record. : 

The Journal des Débats, in quite a recent number, that of January 
18th, 1840, which has appeared since the above was written, has come 
out with a full exposition of this extraordinary warfare, for the bene- 
fit of the Continental scandal-mongers, and has added to it some re- 
marks not devoid of interest; which | shall here insert. 

After a full account of the publications upon this subject, the 
Journal des Débats then proceeds: “ ‘The discussion is continued for 
some time in the same tone. We have seen the moment when the 
Standard was about to demand a jury of matrons. Truly we begin 
to believe, that the iron window shutters of Apsley House* have 
not been placed there as a protection against the insults of the popu- 
lace, but rather as a sort of discreet leaf, destined to mask the statue,t 
not very bashful, which the fair daughters of Albion have elevated to 
their Achilles opposite to his house, and which they have inhumanely 
exposed to all the rigors of the weather of Hyde Park. Alas! the 
warrior, who is honored by all England, after so many campaigns in all 
parts of the world, after so many palms gathered under all suns, after 
so many crowns received upon his white head, could he have ex- 
pected, at the end of a career, so well tried and well filled, to see 
added to all these palms and to all these laurels, a last crown of orange 
flowers ? 

“No one will attribute to us the wish of making ourselves the echo 
of any scandalous chronicle—[?] If we have recorded here some 
sketches of a discussion which has appeared to us curious in several 
points of view, it is in order to show how far, in a country where we 
love to take lessons of political conduct, minds badly organized can 
carry the abuses of parliamentary fictions,{ and to what forgetfulness 
of all dignity and of all propriety the spirit of party can lead men 
whose social position and education render their errors but the more 
inexcusable.” 

I have seen the following beauties of the English periodical press : 

The Times. ‘‘ O’Connell, an ungrateful hypocrite, has been making 
a rabid howl.... A miscreant, the worthless, bastard progeny of the 
Dublin newspapers.” ' 


* The residence of the Duke of Wellington, which is provided with iron win- 


dow-shutters. 
+ The bronze statue erected in Hyde Park in honor of the Duke of Wellington, 


is, as is well known, im puris naturailibus. 
t Allusion is here made to a branch of the discussion which has been omitta# 
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The Herald—“ Impertinent coxcombry of Lord Melbourne’s let- 
ters.” 

The Standard—* The most shabby of all shabby administrations. .. . 
We find the Whigs uniformly tricky and shabby.” 

The Times, speaking of the administration, says :—“ We do not be- 
lieve the Demon they still have served can save them.” 

The Courier—“ Is there anything to which Lord Melbourne will 
not sink for money ’” 

The Standard—“ We may observe that in less than a week after 
this declaration was made, Lord Melbourne, either had run away from 
his post, is told a falsehood. ‘The latter he will think the lighter 
transgression.”. ...‘ To the callousness to the charges we may now 
add telling a = 

The Globe, speaking of barefaced calumnies in the Standard, says : 
“The scoundrels who put forth such insinuations,” &c. 

The Standard, speaking of the resignation of the Marquis of 
Conyngham, says :—‘“ After what has occurred in the royal household, 
it can be much more easily understood, why a gentleman should with- 
draw from it, than why he should remain in it.” 

The Post, speaking of Lord Melbourne, says:—‘“'The man who 
could write this letter deserves to be spit upon by every mother’s son 
in the three kingdoms.” 

The Standard, speaking of a despatch of the French Consul at 
Alexandria, says :—‘“ One needs not know much of the forms of diplo- 
macy to be convinced that this is a le.” 

The Times, says that—* the British diplomatic agents at Constan- 
tinople were guilty of sneaking intrigue, gross ineptitude, unmatched 
stupidity.” 

The Morning Chronicle—* To environ royalty with falsehood, and 
to infuse into it her very soul, is the aim of Toryism.” 

The Chronicle—* The Quarterly comes out with an elaborate article 
to prove the Queen is a liar.” 

The Chronicle—“ That the Times has a conscience, who will deny, 
that knows how often it has sold it? .... Whether it plays the canting 
hypoerite, or the course blackguard,” &c. 

The Waterford Chronicle—* This is only one of the enormous lies 
of our sanctimonious contemporary.” ... .‘« There are not such liars in 
the world as some of these high church Tory organs.” 

Chronicle—* ‘The bitter and shameless falsehood of the Tory jour- 
nals.” 

Times—“ The lying Premier and his Home Secretary.” 

Times—* The Cabinet .... the sordid and selfish slaves of the 
great patron and protector of the worthless Whigs.” 

Times—*“ The Whigs are irrevocably spavined, glandered, broken- 
winded, and doomed to slaughter.” 
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Times—* We denounced last week nothing better than a profligate, 
impudent, rancorous Downing street lie.” 

Times—* Atrocious public robbery,” by the ministry. 

Times—“ He cannot, in so few years, have become so profligate an 
old fool, as to invent or retail, for the amusement of the court and royal 
family, such a lie.” 

Times—* It indulges in a mean, lying, sneaking, slanderous, piece 
of slipshod.” 

The Morning Chronicle, quoting from a country paper—“‘ Her Ma- 
jesty employs her time in amorous dalliance with a papist.” 

The Post, speaking of Mr. Hume—“ Joseph the swine-headed, 
the silliest and shallowest and most conceited of men.” 

With one exception, these are metropolitan journals, published in 
the capital of England. ‘The Times, as it will be seen, is prominent 
in the scurrility of its language, and yet this paper, which ought to be 
spurned by every man of just principles and correct taste, has per- 
haps a greater circulation than any other journal in England. Such 
a fact is of bad augury for the age and the country. 

It is obvious in perusing the extracts I have given from the French 
acte of accusation above referred to, and which exhibits the creed of 
the persons engaged in efforts to overturn the government, that the 
object is not at all confined to a change of political institutions, to the 
substitution of a republic for a monarchy ; but that it extends to the 
fundamental basis of society, seeking the destruction of private rights, 
and of all the barriers which defend property and order. Undoubtedly 
in these crowded regions of the old world there is much misery, and 
the comforts of life are very unequally distributed. He who depends 
for existence upon public charity, or he who, by constant labor and 
continual privations, barely supports life without becoming a mendi- 
cant, may be easily taught to look upon the principles to which he at- 
tributes all these evils, as equally unjust in their foundation, and op- 
pressive in their operation. Where there is much physical suffering, 
there are the elements of discontent, and the material of revolutions. 
The history of the flight of David, and of the rebellion of his son 
Absalom, teaches us how easily, by artful representations, the unfor- 
tunate young man “ stole the hearts of the men of Israel ;” and this 
lesson has been repeated in succeeding ages till it is “ familiar in our 
mouths as household words.” And the address of Catiline to his 
fellow conspirators, as recorded by Sallust, sufficiently evinces the 
knowledge which that Roman prolétaire had of the springs of action 
that may be easily put in motion when misery oppresses any con- 
siderable portion of the population. “ At nobis est domi inopia, foris 
alienum ; mala res, spes multo asperior ; denique quid reliqui habemus, 
preter miseram agimam?” ‘There is no problem in human society 
fraught with more important consequences, than that which seeks to 
combine the happiness of the greatest number with the necessary 
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principles of public order and private rights. Visionary men, feeling 
right, but thinking wrong, may declare war against the existing insti- 
tutions of society, and talk about the evils and selfishness of riches, 
and the justice of an equal partition of all the products of industry. 
And Utopian politicians may dream of some far-off regions where 
there is neither wealth nor poverty, where each labors for one and 
for all, and where self is lost in indiscriminate benevolence. But 
such regions must be sought on another globe thanthis. If the curse 
of labor, the first fruit of disobedience, descended upon mankind, it 


was accompanied by the stimulus of necessity and by the passion of 


acquisition. Without this selfish hope, and without the barriers which 
fence round whatever can minister to it, what would become of the 
nations of the world? Who would labor from the morning of life till 
its close, with hand or head, and toil in any of the innumerable spheres 
of action, which in their ensemble constitute the aggregate of society, 
if the reward he hopes to find in the product of his industry may be 
wrested from him by the first lawless invader who choses to appro- 
priate to himself what he pleases? And between the unlimited power 
of acquisition and enjoyment, and the indiscriminate abandonment of 
all to all, human ingenuity has yet found no practical medium. 

In our country, general comfort is compatible with all the security 
which is necessary for the reward of labor, and for its stimulus. 
Every man—and the vast importance of the truth will justify its re- 
petition—every man, by industry and probity, may hope to gain the 
means of comfortable subsistence, and to accumulate something for the 
decline of life. We owe this fortunate state of things, partly to the 
perfect freedom and equality of our political institutions, partly to the 
happy condition of our society, and partly to the advantages result- 
ing from the situation of our country, connected with its capacity for 
the almost indefinite extension and comfortable support of the popula- 
tion.* 

But in Europe, this last great element of public happiness is be- 
yond the reach of the governments, and it is therefore the more 
necessary that they should use all the means within their power to 
improve the condition of the poorer classes of society, to extend tlic 
advantages of education to all, to diminish the public expenses, to put 
a stop to oppressions, and to introduce the most impartial equality 
before the law, and into the public employments. In this way, and in 
this alone, can the political effervescence which is everywhere visible 








* The qualification with which this general language of gratulation, at the fortu- 
nate condition of the laboring population of the United States, must be taken— 
arising from the depressing effect of our great and frequent fluctuations in the cur- 
rency, with all the manifold moral and economical evil of which that fatal cause is 
the necessary and fruitful source—will readily present itselto the apprehension of 
the reader acquainted with the true state of the facts, and with the true principles 
spplicable to the subject.—Ed. D. R. 
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in Europe be safely guided, when it cannot be wholly controlled. 
There is a forward movement in opinion, which can neither be mis- 
understood, nor put down. It has produced great changes, and will 
produce still greater. Its operation is a question of time only, but the 
extent and intensity of that operation depend essentially upon the 
wisdom and justice of the governments, and upon the forbearance of 
the people. Happy will it be for both, if the changes demanded by 
the present state of society, and called for by the thinking class of the 
community, are made in time to prevent revolutions, instead of being 
the consequences of them. 

These general remarks are applicable in a much smaller degree to 
France and Eugland, than to any other European countries. Both 
enjoy constitutional governments, and in both the great essential prin- 
ciples of public and private freedom are established beyond the reach 
of destruction. In both, also, meliorations are demanded, and | have 
no doubt will be gradually introduced. But after all the changes that 
can be reasonably expected, if the American who has visited either 
does not return to his own free land a better patriot, and a more con- 
tented citizen, and with devout thanks to Providence that his lot 
has been cast ina happy place, he has shut his eyes to the light of 
truth, and his ears to the counsels of experience. However, as I ab- 
jure political propagandism, and am willing that every people should 
not only enjoy such a form of government as they please, but should 
be permitted to believe their own far better than any other that is, or 
has been, or will be, or can be—I shall forbear any farther political 
disquisitions. 

But as I have had the luck to be ina Parisian émeute, and as the facts 
which passed under my observation serve to show the character of 
the events which took place, a glance at them may not be unaccepta- 
ble to your readers. 

I did not wish that an émeute should occur at Paris, while I dwelt 
there, in order that I might see it; but | was determined, if it did 
occur, that I would see it, if possible. Accordingly, during the move- 
ments in May, I sallied out, not to mingle in adventures, but to witness 
them ; and after threading many a dirty street and alley, I reaehed a 
crowded part of the city, south of the Boulevards between the streets 
St. Martin and St. Denis, where all the communications are narrow 
and crooked. At the intersection of four of these streets, I found a 
party of men busily engaged, some in breaking the lanthorns, and 
others in building a barricade to stop the troops, from materials fur- 
nished by a house which appeared to have been recently demolished. 
There was an immense crowd looking on, but the persons actually 
engaged in the work did not exceed forty, all of whom were dressed 
in that garment peculiar to the Paris workmen, called a blouse, and 
which resembles the hunting shirt I have often worn in the West, and 
which I suppose yet retains its place in some parts of that vast region, 
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though perhaps, like the buffalo in whose company I have worn it, it 
has crossed the Mississippi, and may be now accompanying the hun- 
ter and the pioneer towards the Rocky Mountains. 

Seeing these men thus busily engaged, I inquired of some respect- 
able looking individuals, what their objects were ; but was told, with 
much decision and apparent frankness, that they were as ignorant of 
the matter as I was. It was obvious, from occasional signs and 
movements, that some associates of the party were placed in the various 
streets to give notice of the approach of any military body which might 

ceive information of the illegal operations in progress. After some 
time the immense crowd seemed alarmed, and dispersed themselves 
in all the neighboring alleys, as fast as the impediments occasioned 
by their own numbers would permit. I then saw a detachment of 
regular soldiers approaching the barricade, and when they got near, 
the commanding officer formed his men across the principal street 
along which the fugitives were fleeing. I did not suppose it required 
much courage to remain, for I was sure a single unarmed man would 
not be fired upon; and I felt satisfied that my character as a stranger 
would protect me from violence. I could not, indeed, “ hang out the 
banner on the outer wall,” as Mr. Poinsett did, with such decision of 
mind and firmness of purpose, when his residence was attacked and 
his person threatened in Mexico. I have always considered the con- 
duct of our distinguished countryman upon that occasion, as furnishing 
one of the happiest illustrations of the effect of decision and courage 
upon a mass of excited men, freed from legal restraint, which is to be 
found in the whole history of popular movements. It is almost the 
personification of Virgil’s beautiful allusion to the appearance of the 
virum gravem meritis, who presents himself to the enraged crowd, and 
stills the tumult of their passions. With one change, rendered neces- 
sary by the circumstances, which called for action, not for words, we 
may adopt the last line of this highly wrought simile, and say of our 
countryman, what the Roman poet said of his— J/le regit dictis ani- 
mos et pectora mulcet.” Human life affords no prouder moment, than 
that when the Minister threw out his country’s flag, and when he and 
his little suite, while watching its stars and stripes as they unfolded 
themselves, beheld the effect which this appeal—this visible declara- 
tion, “sum civis Americanus,”—produced in the capital of Montezuma, 
and upon an ignorant, infuriated multitude. Our sister republic was 
spared the commission of a crime which would have drawn upon her 
the execration of the civilized world. 

I had no such part to play, and most assuredly, if I had had, I could 
not have played it sonobly. I was a spectator only, and as such 
watched the proceedings before me. The officer waved his hand to 
the people who, from the windows of the neighboring houses, were 
regarding the proceedings, intimating to them to withdraw from the 
approaching danger. He then directed his command to take aim, and 
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the guns were brought to bear upon the flying crowd. At this mo- 
ment I stepped up to the officer, and told him, I had been a spectator 
of the whole occurrences in that quarter for some time, and that the 
people upon whom he was about to fire were persons who, like me, 
had not been engaged in the mischief, but had been led by curiosity 
to watch its progress. I added, that those who were really guilty 
had escaped by the lateral alleys, having been warned in time of his 
approach by their spies. The officer appeared to be a discreet man, 
and opposed to unnecessary severity. He directed his men to bring 
their arms to a shoulder, but many of them hesitated, and I saw him 
strike their pieces with his sword, before they were withdrawn from 
the position for firing. I had thus the evidence of my own eyes, that 
the assertions respecting the infidelity of the military, and their indis- 
position to support the government in a moment of extreme peril, were 
false. ‘They were anxious to act, and to act efficiently. 

The King, Louis Philippe, is now about sixty-six years of age. 
His constitution, however, is vigorous, and there are no marks of de- 
clining years about him. His frame is large, but there is much ease 
in his movements, and his whole carriage is marked by that happy ad- 
dress which good taste, and the polished society where he has moved, 
have enabled him to acquire. His countenance is striking and expres- 
sive, and displays the possession of great intellectual power. He 
belongs to that small class of men, the individuals composing which 
you cannot meet in a crowd, or pass in the street, without turning 
round to regard them, and involuntarily asking yourself, who they are. 
All the engravings representing him give a likeness more or less just, 
because his is one of those faces which the painter cannot well mis- 
take. He speaks and writes English, as fluently as any Englishman 
or American; and I understand he possesses as familiar a knowledge 
of most of the modern languages. He is very ready in conversation, 
and displays great tact and judgment in his observations. His educa- 
tion was most complete and careful, and superintended by the cele- 
brated Madame de Genlis. It is said to have been eminently usely 
and practical, and he was thus fortunately the better prepared for those 
adverse circumstances with which his early life was chequered. In 
his domestic relations he is eminently happy ; and as a husband, bro- 
ther, and father, he is without reproach. In the execution of his pub- 
lic duties, he is said to be prompt and attentive ; and in illustration of 
his conscientious application to his functions, I will mention an anec- 
dote, upon the truth of which you can depend. Mr. Stevenson, our 
Minister in England, had heard a report, coming from a distinguished 
French statesman, that in all questions affecting the life of a man the 
King was exceedingly scrupulous, and made a point of examining the 
papers with remarkable fidelity. Some extraordinary oceurrence 
called this gentleman to the palace at a late hour in the night—as 
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late, indeed, I think, as two o’clock—when he found the King in his 
cabinet, examining, with his usual caution, the case of a man con- 
demned to execution. Mr. Stevenson, in the course of conversation 
with the King, alluded to this circumstance, and found the statement 
substantially correct. He ascertained afterwards, and from another 
quarter, that the King keeps a register, in which is recorded the name 
of every person condemned to a capital punishment, together with the 
decision, and the reasons which lead to the confirmation of the sen- 
tence, or to its remission. In the still hours of the night, the King 
performs the painful task of investigating these cases, with the just 
sentiments of a man upon whom weighs the responsibility of the ques- 
tion of the life or death of a fellow-creature. And he records, him- 
self, the circumstances which influence his decision. It is a noble 
example, and one which ought to be followed by all magistrates, mo- 
narchical or republican, called to fulfil this painful duty. 

It is difficult for an American to form a correct notion of the labor 
which devolves upon a King of France. With us, the political ten- 
dency is to subdivide power, and to send it, as much as possible, to 
be executed in the various localities which its exercise concerns. But 
here a contrary tendency manifests itself; and a principle of centrali- 
zation pervades the system of government, which, while it adds 
strength to the general administration, greatly augments the royal 
duties. In our country such a course of procedure would be intole- 
rable were it practicable, and impracticable were it tolerable. How 
far the extent to which it is carried in France is expedient, I do not 
suffer myself to pronounce. Recoilect, that the kingdom contains 
twice as many inhabitants as the United States, and that here there 
is one legislature and one chief magistrate to execute the duties which 
are performed in our country by thirty legislatures and thirty chief ma- 
gistrates, as well Federal, as State and Territorial ; and that, besides 
these duties, common to both nations, there is a great variety of others, 
which in France are reserved to the government, while with us they 
depend upon municipal or local authorities. And in addition to this 
marked difference of political organization, there is a great number of 
acts whose direction and control are within the sphere of public power 
in this country, which in ours are altogether free, and without the do- 
main of legal or administrative regulation. [t would surprise, and per- 
haps amaze, your readers, had I time to give even a catalogue ratsonnée 
of those restraints upon what we consider national liberty ; but as | 
cannot do this, I will transcribe from the Moniteur of yesterday, De- 
cember 23d, 1839, a few extracts from royal ordinances signed by the 
King, which will furnish a general notion of the extent of the Execu- 
tive duties in France : 

“ Are authorized—Le Sieur George to keep in operation his flour 
mill upon the river Blaisé, commune de Sainte Liviere. 
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“ Le Sieur Mathelin to convert into a flour mill his plaister mill upon 
the rivulet de Tanlay. 

“ Le Sieur Boisset to add.to the forge du Maillet, he owns upon 
the river de Loire, &c., a furnace to melt iron ore, a hand washing 
place for the preparation of the mineral, and a pounding mill for the 
dross. , 

“ Les Sieurs Pillion, Destombs, and their associates, to transfer to 
the commune of Mauberge the iron manufactury, they were autho- 
rized, by the ordinance of Dec. 12th, 1837, to establish in the commune’ 
of Saint-Remy-Mal-Bati. This last ordinance is repealed. 

“Les Sieurs Dupont and Dreyfus, to construct a second furnace 
near that, which they possess in the commune of Apremont.” 

Then follows an order for the classification of various roads, as 
royal roads or as departmental; to which succeeds an authority to 
build a bridge on the Gardon and other streams ; and then comes the 
establishment of the lines (alignements) of various roads in different 
parts of the kingdom. 

How many ordinances these various dispositions required I do not 
know—the Moniteur enumerating the whole in one article, as the 
result of the ordinances signed by the King in the month of Novem- 
ber upon the report of the Minister of Public Works. If there were 
one ordinance for each act of authority, then sixty-five of these high 
Executive warrants must have been issued, giving the sanction of the 
Chief of the State to acts which with us belong to individual discre- 
tion, or which depend, for their ]~galization, upon the local magis- 
trates. 

But I pass from these grave topics, to others of a lighter character— 
to the ceremonials of the Court of France, which are much simpler, 
and more to the taste of an American, than those of any other Court 
of Europe. The usages which formerly held sway there, and which 
came down from the feudal times, have given place to observances 
more in conformity with the feelings of the age, and which are yet 
quite sufficient to preserve the dignity of the personages who, in 
monarchical governments, are enwironed, from public considerations, 
with peculiar privileges, and with prestiges intended to produce a mo- 
ral effect upon a people essentially different from ours in their estimate 
of these external observances. The advancing tide of opinion is 
making sad havoc among the old entrenchments of dignity in Europe 
—offices with titles quaint, pompous, or ridiculous, which, while 
they really degrade, instead of elevating, those who bear them, re- 
flect dishonor upon the country where they are suffered to exist ; evi- 
dences and relics of a barbarous age, “ formed,” as Mr. Burke said, 
“upon manners and customs that have long since expired.” This 
great English reformer sixty years ago commenced an attack upon 
“these useless pieces of antiquity ;” but his effort, as it preceded 


the spirit of the age, failed before the influence of the times; and 
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though he partially succeeded, some two or three years later, yet, as 
he wittily observed, at the conclusion of an appropriate anecdote he 
told, he got so little, that he resembled the suitor who, being rejected 
by a widow, was driven to accept an old wig of her deceased hus- 
band, instead of the fair hand he sought. In his remarkable speech 
upon that occasion, he said, in the British House of Commons, that 
“ Kings are naturally lovers of low company ;” and to exclude such 
associations from the palace, and to bring to it a worthier class, he 
‘whs prepared to retain much that he would otherwise have abolished ; 
for, added he, “ though these persons are not much better for a Court, 
a Court will be much for them.” If the well known imagination and 
vivid style of the orator and rhetorician did not give to this descrip- 
tion of regal manners a coloring which the strict reality did not jus- 
tify, the Court of George the Third, if that was his prototype, was 
far inferior to the Court of Louis Philippe in just elevation ; for the 
Jatter is beyond all reproach, in true dignity, in moral worth, and in 
the strict observance of all the eourtesies and proprieties of life. In 
its internal economy, menial offices are executed by servants, and the 
dignity of the recipient is not permitted to change the character of 
the service, and to exalt the station of him who renders it. There 
are military officers, of distinguished reputation, among whom any 
man may be proud to find a friend, who are aide-de-camps and or- 
derly officers, and who are in daily attendance to fulfil the various 
functions of duty and civility which devolve upon them. And there 
are also ladies, of equal worth, attached to the Court, who are always 
found with the Queen and Princesses. But these have no antique, 
uncouth titles, nor is there any invidious duty or distinction connect- 
ed with them, or the military gentlemen, which could offend the most 
scrupulous self-esteem. 

Nothing has more painfully affected me, in the whole civil hierarchy 
of England, than the tenacious retention of these barbarous offices, 
menial in title as in fact, about the Court, and the avidity with which 
they are sought. Among the signs of the times, this is, in my opi- 
nion, one of the most inauspiciou#; tending to degrade the class of 
society whose independence and true pride of character are thus 
sacrificed, and—though this effect cannot of course be any subject of 
regret to a republican observer—co-operating powerfully with other 
causes, to shake the edifice of British Aristocracy. 

Mr. Burke said, very pungently, that “it is not proper that great 
noblemen should be keepers of dogs, though they were the King’s 
dogs.” But so does not think Lord Kinnaird ; for a London paper of 
the last week says: “ Lord Kinnaird, the new master of her Majesty’s 
buck hounds, has just taken for four months Col. Cavendish’s man- 
sion at St. Leonard’s, within about ten miles of Windsor, for the 
purpose of being within the immediate neighborhood of the place of 
his official duties.” His “ official duties,” indeed! A peer of Eng- 
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land, a hereditary legislator, a hereditary Judge of the Court of the 
last resort, a keeper of the Queen’s dogs !—Nor is this an extreme, 
nor even a very strong instance, of the disgraceful absurdity here al- 
luded to. 

A most instructive, as well as amusing, chapter might be written 
upon the history of these Court ceremonials, existing and extinct, 
which have heretofore controlled, in a greater or less degree, the 
destinies of nations. I have been told by one who spoke from his 
personal recollection, that when the unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
entered the French Court, she manifested a mixed feeling of dislike 
and contempt for the rigid etiquette which prevailed there; and 
sought, in the gayety of her heart, to withdraw herself from its obser- 
vance. He considered this disenchantment as the first in her long 
series of misfortunes, and as the commencement of that system of 
obloguy, which pursued her with relentless fury, till it laid her head 
upon the scaffold. I can well appreciate her feelings in desiring to 
“walk abroad into nature” out of the artificial atmosphere in which 
she lived. But I must confess, that I surveyed with surprise one 
place associated by tradition with her name, and which assuredly I 
should have thought presented the last scene a young, beautiful, and 
accomplished woman would desire to visit. ‘This was a stone bench 
in the catacombs under the city of Paris, which our guide told us 
had been constructed for the temporary repose of the Queen and the 
gay and gallant Count d’Artois, when examining that impressive re- 
pository of the mortal remains of many gencrations which have died 
in this great city. You know these immense excavations extend 
under a considerable part of the capital, and that they have no doubt 
furnished its building materials, since the earliest times. They are 
no longer worked, because the streets and many of the houses having 
been undermined, the surface of the ground as well as buildings occa- 
sionally fell in, and the gevernment felt it necessary to check the 
farther progress of the evil. Pillars have been constructed in the 
most exposed situations, and as it is some time since I have heard of 
any accidents, I presume there are no farther apprehensions. The 
entrance is secured, and admittance is obtained with some difficulty ; 
for in Europe the public authorities are more careful of life than we 
are, and persons having been separated from the guides have become 
lost and perished in this vast field of the dead. What end can be 
more frightful! ‘To wander in this immense charnel-house, surround- 
ed by the most revolting emblems of mortality, to perish in the midst 
of departed generations, is terrible indeed. The bones are all ar- 
ranged with horrible symmetry. Pillar after pillar, and wall after 
wall, of arms and legs and ribs, hedge in the visiter, and form a nar- 
row path, along which he follows the guide in impressive silence. 
And as the torches which are carried, and which alone light up these 
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regions impenetrable to day, shed their feeble and flickering rays 
upon these sad memorials of humanity, the scene is painful beyond 
description. And then come the columns of sculls, and you may 
almost fancy, as the fitful light strikes them, that they are grinning 
upon you with diabolical malice. ‘The whole cavern resembles the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, so powerfully described by the 
prophet, rendered still more strange by the display of a kind of taste 
in the arrangement of the materials. 

I breathed freer when the portal of this great tomb closed behind me 

In one of Victor Hugo’s plays, ‘Ruy Blas, these antiquated Court 
ceremonials are most happily hit off; and the effort is so good, thai 
I am tempted to transcribe a passage. The scene is in Spain, wher 
such a scene ought to lie, for we are told that one of its Kings wa 
almost burnt to death, because the established usage prohibited hi: 
removal from a large fire without the aid of the proper officer. 

The Queen. “I wish to go out.” 

The Duchess of Alberquerque, making a profound salutation. “ Whe 
the Queen goes out, each door must be opened by a Grandee of Spain, 
having a right to carry a key. Such is the rule. But no Grandes 
can be present at the palace at this hour.” 

The Queen. “ThenI am shut up. I am to be killed.” 

The Duchess, with another reverence. “I am Camerara Mayor. 
I fulfil the duties of my office.” 

The Queen, after a moment of silence. “ Quick, my ladies, bring 
cards, and let us play.” 

The Duchess, to the ladies. “ Don’t move, ladies.” Then rising 
and making a reverence to the Queen, she adds: “Her Majesty ca»- 
not play, according to the established ceremonial, except with Kings, 
or the relations of Kings.” 

The Queen, in a passion. “ Well, bring these relations.” 

The Duchess, making the sign of the cross. “ God has not given 
any to the reigning King. The Queen Mother is dead, and he is 
alone at present.” 

The Queen. “ Let them serve me something to eat. Casilda, I 
invite you to eat with me.” 

The Duchess, making a reverence. “ When the King is not present, 
the Queen eats alone.” 

The Queen, losing all patience. “Oh my God, what shall I do! 
I can’t go out, nor play, nor eat as 1 would. One year as a Queen is 
enough to kill me.” 

A song is heard, outside the palace. 

The Queen, to Casilda. “The wood is not thick here—this win- 
dow looks out on the country—let us try to see the singers.” 

The Duchess, making a reverence, “ A Queen of Spain ought not to 
look out of the window.” 


~ 
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But the imagination of the author has not equalled the record of 
history. In the absurdity of these observances, “truth is strange, 
stranger than fiction.” When Marie Antoinette arrived on the fron- 
tiers of France, to espouse the Dauphin, she was divested of all her 
clothes, in a tent pitched for that purpose, and then habited in a 
French suit. Even Napoleon was led away by his penchant for 
these trifles to re-establish their observance at his Court; and it is 
well known that at the coronation of the Empress there was quite a 
family scene, because he insisted that her train should be borne by 
his crowned sisters. 

Under the ancient régime, the right to have both folding-doors 
thrown open, or to sit upon a tabouret, which is a cushioned stool, 
was one of the greatest honors a subject could aspire to, and excited 
more sensation than many a political event affecting the prosperity of 
the kingdom. On particular days the King dined in public, when 
the principal personages of the Court and the kingdom were seen 
standing at his chair, holding plates and towels under their arms and 


u in their hands. 


uw 


Burke says that one of his predecessors in reform, Lord Talbot, 
failed in his efforts, because “ the turnspit in the King’s kitchen was 
a Member of Parliament.” I do not know if the importance of this 
office has diminished since that day, but as I find, that even in the 
Red Book for 1840, the Chief Cook, the First Master Cook, the Second 


» Master Cook, and the Third Master Cook, are all designated as Es- 


quires, | may presume it is yet considered sufficiently honorable for a 
Member of Parliament to turn the King’s spit. In Scotland, Sir W. 


, Anstruther, a Baronet, is hereditary carver, having the right, standing 


at a side table, to cut up the meats; and Sir James Carnegie is here- 
ditary cup-bearer, to wait upon the King when he desires to drink. I 
find one appointment in the Red Book which I trust, during the reign 
of a Queen, and for the sake of conjugal happiness, will be a sinecure, 
that of leather breeches maker to her Majesty ! 

England may well afford to sweep away what Mr. Burke called 
these “ incumbrances and nuisances,” which are as offensive to true 
taste as they are incompatible with true dignity. She has justly 
earned for herself so proud a name in the world, that her institutions 
need no false tinsel to set them off, nor her high personages any 
barbarous and antique offices, to shelter them from general observance, 
or to give them a factitious elevation. The period of mystification is 
passing away. 

When there is a public presentation at the Tuilleries, the various 
strangers, belonging to different nations who desire to be present, make 
known their wishes to their proper Minister, who communicates them 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and from whom, or from the Intro- 
ducer of Ambassadors, an answer is given, authorizing their reception, 
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and indicating the proper day and hour. When this time arrives, 
these persons repair to the palace, and are introduced into a suite of 
apartments, commencing at what is called the throne room, and ex- 
tending along the front of this immense building. ‘The visiters are 
arranged in one line, passing down one side of the apartments and up 
the other. Their position depends upon the rank and seniority of 
the representative of their country. ‘The Ambassadors are nearest 
the point where the King approaches ; and then follow, the Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, the Ministers Resident, and the Chargés, each in the 
the order of time when he was accredited at the Court. ‘This sensi- 
ble arrangement, which everywhere prevails at present, in diplomatic 
precedence, was adopted by the Congress of Vienna, and has termi- 
nated all those ridiculous disputes about rank which heretofore occu- 
pied such a space in the hi8tory of national intercommunication. The 
King and all his family enter the public rooms together, and the King 
commences his attention to the circle by a few moment’s conversa- 
tion with the oldest Ambassador present. ‘This Ambassador then 
passes along the line, with the King, presenting in succession each 
of his countrymen, and stops when he arrives at the end of his charge. 
Here the King salutes him, which he returns, and then the same 
ceremony takes place with the next diplomatic agent and so on, in suc- 
cession, till the circle is completed. The name of each person is 
mentioned to the King, and he addresses him a few questions, gene- 
rally having relation to his own conntry or to his visit to France. In 
a ceremonial like this, it is pretty difficult to exhibit much variety in 
the questions, but I have been told by those who have accompanied 
the King, that he displays great tact upon these occasions. After the 
King has proceeded some distance down the line, the Queen com- 
mences the same ceremony, and she is followed by the Duke of Or- 
leans, the Duchess of Orleans, the Princess Adelaide, the King’s sis- 
ter, and the Duke of Nemours. The other sons of the family, when 
present, remain at the head of the apartment, and the Princess Clé- 
mentine, the youngest daughter, a young lady with much beauty and 
accomplishment, and it is said with great intelligence, generally makes 
the tour of the circle, leaning upon the arm of her mother or her aunt. 
Such is the ceremonial of presentation of gentlemen at the French 
Court. An application of the same kind is made in favor of ladies 
who desire to be presented, but this goes to the proper Lady of Honor, 
and from her reaches the Queen. For ladies there are but two pre- 
sentations in the year, generally in the first week of January. The 
ceremonies are so nearly similar to the description already given, that 
any additional details are unnecessary. 

There is no limitation of numbers, and I understand our Minister 
has asked for the presentation of fifty of his countrymen in one night ; 
and I have farther learned, that no application of an American for 
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presentation has been refused during the residence of the present 
Minister in France. ‘The January presentation is succeeded by one 
or more splendid court balls. On ordinary occasions the French 
royal family assemble, after dinner, in an evening saloon, where the 
Queen and Princesses are seated, with the ladies of the Court, around 
a table, generally engaged in needle work, requiring little attention, 
and which, when finished, is sent to be sold at some fair, opened for 
the purpose of raising money for charitable objects. ‘The Diplomatic 
Corps, and persons entitled by their position to the entrée, as it is 
called—that is, who are expected to pay their respects to the royal 
family in the evening—present themselves occasionally, and the ladies 
are invited to take seats round the table, where the Queen and her 
sister, Madame Adelaide, and the Duchess of Orleans, when present, 
receive them with great kindness and affability. 

The gentlenicn, after saluting the Queen and her circle, are gene- 
rally addressed by the King and by the Duke of Orleans, upon 
such topics of conversation as may naturally arise from the circum- 
stances. There is in these family receptions, if I may so call 
them, a manifest desire on the part of the distinguished hosts to make 
the position of the persons, whether natives or foreigners, who pre- 
sent themselves there, as free from restraint, as 1s compatible, perhaps, 
with the social distinctions necessarily incident to a monarchical 
government. Certainly there is no other Court in Europe, where an 
access like this is permitted, and where the interior of royal life is 
thus thrown open to public gaze. But the dynasty of July has nothing 
to fear from the most rigid examination of the social and domestic con- 
duct of its members. 

In the winter there are great balls atthe Tuilleries, at one or more 
of which each American who has been presented at Court is invited. 
I understand the usage to be, that the proper officer writes to our 
Minister, asking for the names of all his countrymen and country- 
women who are in Paris, and who have in previous years been re- 
ceived by the King ; and to the list thus furnished the names of all 
those recently presented are added, and an invitation is sent to each. 
As to the balls themselves, I must decline the office of chronicler. I 
have neither taste nor time for the task. ‘There is all the splendor 
which power and wealth can command. There are immense apart- 
ments, gorgeously furnished and brilliantly illuminated—guards on 
duty, and servants in rich liveries—a numerous company, from all 
quarters of the globe, many in their national costumes, and each 
habited for the occasion—and there are besides these all the proper 
accessories of music and refreshments, including a magnificent supper, 
which may be expected from the highest rank and the most refined 
taste. 

In the summer the King and his family leave Paris, and reside at 


Neuilly and St. Cloud, and occasionally at Fontainbleau, and some of 
. 
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of the other royal seats. A day at Fontainbleau will give a general 
notion of the mode of life at these residences, and I will describe it 
as it has been described to me. Each guest is provided with proper 
apartments ; and soon after he rises he is offered a cup of coffee, as is 
usual in France; and he then strolls out to look at the grounds, or to 
amuse himself as his inclination or caprice may dictate. About 
eleven o’clock he is summoned to breakfast, or as it is termed, a dé- 
jeuner a la fourchette. He repairs to the saloon of reception, where he 
pays his respects to the royal family, and where he meets all the other 
guests, who participate with him in the general hospitality. From 
here the company go to the breakfast room, a magnificent hall, where 
a splendid table is spread with perhaps one hundred covers. ‘The 
breakfast—-resembling, in fact, a dinner, rather than our morning meal 
—is served upon elegant’dishes, and presents the greatest variety of 
the choicest fruits. It is introduced by soup, and at the termination 
tea or coffee is taken according to the taste of each person. At this 
time, an intimation is given to the guests respecting the amusements 
of the day, which consist in hunting in the beautiful forest, visiting the 
circumjacent country, looking at the military manceuvres, or recreations 
of a similar kind. ‘The means of riding are placed at the disposition 
of each person, either in carriages or on horseback, and he joins the 
party, and the day passes cheerfully away. At six o’clock in the 
evening there is again a general reunion in the saloons of reception, and 
from these the company move to the dinner table, which is all that the 
epicure or the man of the most refined taste could wish. Among other 
amusements of the evening is that of walking through the splendid 
apartments, one of which, by the by, contains the table at which the 
renunciation of Napoleon was written, together with the pen and ink- 
stand with which he served himself on that memorable occasion, und 
the original autograph instrument he wrote. The room is historical, 
and it is to be hoped that no Vandal will arise to destroy these in- 
teresting memorials. There is no danger of this during the life of 
the present King or that of his son. 

The rest of the evening is spent in music and conversation, and a 
cheerful day is brought to a cheerful close. I am told, that no one 
has ever passed a day at this hospitable seat, without being most fa- 
vorably impressed with the kind attention, devoid of all ostentation, 
of which he has been the object. 

But I quit these descriptions of royal life, for sketches of mind and 
manners. Perhaps what I have said may be thought inappropriate to 
your pages, and in unfortunate juxtaposition with more important 
matter. But you must recollect, that the courtesies of society enter 
deeply into public opinion, and that he who travels abroad and shuts 
his eyes upon the various modes of life, high or low, he may encoun- 
ter, under the impreg$ion that these are too insignificant for his wis- 
dom or his gravity, may return with a self-satisfied conviction of his 
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own acquisitions, but he will assuredly bring back with him little of 
that practical knowledge without which his gravity, instead of be- 
ing a proof of his wisdom, is but a cloak for his imbecility. And an 
American, while he is proud of the institutions of his country, and 
grateful for the rational equality which prevails there, may yet seek 
to explain the usages of other societies, and describe them for the 
gratification of his countrymen, without incurring the suspicion that 
he is dazzled by European lustre, or that he cannot return to his coun- 
try with feelings and affections as warm as when he left it. It is 
owing to the essential difference in the organization of American and 
European institutions, social and political, that the Quid-Nuncs of the 
old world are so often deceiving themselves and their believers, re- 
specting the gravity and tendency of every outbreak of popular feel- 
ing that occurs in the United States, and frém which no human go- 
vernment can be wholly exempt. While every true-hearted citizen 
censures and deplores these acts of violence, whether their object be 
to resist some unpopular officer or measure, or, as more frequently 
happens in these latter days, to condemn, not to try, and then to pun- 
ish, some obnoxious individual, by the process, so lamentably well 
known, of the “ Lynch Law,” it cannot be denied, that there is often, 
perhaps too often, some provocation, not for the acts, but for the ex- 
cited feelings which lead tothem. But the extenuating circumstances, 
if any exist, are unknown in Europe, while the naked facts are con- 
spicuously recorded in all the journals, and greedily seized as proofs 
of the little regard for law or rightin the Pattern Republic. It would 
be a curious and instructive work, were a collection made of the va- 
rious émeutes, seditious attempts, and open violations of law, which 
have occurred in Europe even during the short time I have resided 
here. ‘There was more blood shed in London, in the riots of 1780, 
than has flowed from all the popular movements in the United States 
since the first occupation of the country. And in France incidents 
of this kind are continually occurring, but they are not spread out for 
effect, as are the recitals of our political offences. I suppose the dis- 
turbances at Amiens, last season, were hardly known in the United 
States ; and yet we have had nothing to compare with them in their 
gravity. As to the émeutes of Paris, which have so often disturbed 
and threatened the government, and the more recent riots in Wales, 
their political importance has given them a sudden celebrity. But 
this mania of opposition to the laws has seized the heretofore quiet 
Swedes ; and a most formidable movement, which threatened the safety 
of Stockholm, was recently repressed only with great difficulty and 
exertion. And unfortunately for the intelligence of the age, the cause 
of this excitement was simply a proposition to extend to the native 
Jews a portion of the rights enjoyed by their countrymen. 

But on the principal point of inquiry, in all estimates of the moral 
character of a people, deduced from their habits of obedience to the 
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law, must necessarily be the physical strength which the government 
employs in the maintenance of its authority. In the city of Paris, 
and in its immediate vicinity, there is a constant armed force of not 
less than 30,000 men, and which, it is said, often reaches the number 
of 50,000. Here is a well appointed army, adequate to the conquest 
of a kingdom. And the soldiers are quartered in every part of the 
city, prepared to put down any insurrectionary movements, and to 
give aid to the civil authority. And at ail the public offices, and 
round all the Courts of Justice, guards are stationed, and sentinels are 
always on duty. Continually in the streets soldiers are seen passing 
with persons in their custody to be examined or committed. ‘This 
display and employment of military force is evidently the great ma- 
chine of authority, without which the peace of the capital and the 
safety of the kingdom could not exist twenty-four hours. I make this 
remark not in anger but tn sadness—not because public order is thus 
supported, but because the state of society renders a resort to this 
species of force necessary. Still, however, it must not be supposed 
that rational freedom is oppressed by military power in France. 
This cannot be ; public opinion is too strong, and the provisions of the 
charter too salutary, to suffer such an abuse, even if the government 
were disposed to aitemptit. But it is evident, that the men who govern 
France at this day are little inclined to put in practice the exploded 
maxims of arbitrary power ; and as I have not remarked, since I have 
been in this country, where the press is entirely free, and the com- 
munity equally jealous and vigilant, a single complaint of military 
interference with civil rights, I must necessarily believe that such an 
occurrence is rare. ‘There is in truth great personal freedom in 
France ; and it appears to me, that the general condition of the king- 
dom is more happy than it has been in any former period of its 
history. 

Preparations are at this moment making in Paris for the opening 
of the Chambers, and an official publication has just appeared in the 
Moniteur which will give you some notion of the respect evinced by 
the government for the newspaper press, and consequently the force 
of the latter. . ‘This notice is as follows : 

“* Questorship of the Chamber of Deputies. 

“The Editors of the daily journals giving an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Chamber of Deputies are requested to meet at the 
office of the Secretary of the Questors, Saturday next, the 21st of this 
month, in order to form a Syndicate, and to determine the mode of 
admission to the tribunes reserved to the Journalists.” A syndicate, 
you will observe, is the organization of any association for its self- 
government, and is a usual proceeding in France for the regulation of 
persons uniting together for a legal object. It has some resemblance 
to our corporations ; and though liable to objections, it has the advan- 
tage of an interior police conducted by responsible persons. 
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This deference to the purveyors of public information is a striking 
fact in the progress of monarchical governments ; and where it exists, 
there can be few abuses without exposure,—and, I may add, without 
correction. 

But with us the laws may be said to uphold themselves. It is their 
moral, not their physical force, which ensures the obedience of so- 
ciety. It is the habit of submission which we are all taught in 
early life, that gives to a little piece of paper, borne by a sheriff or 
constable, the effect of a magical wand to break down all opposition. 
There is not a kingdom in Europe whose institutions could survive 
a day, if they were left to the same protection upon which our society 
depends for its preservation. And let him who speculates upon the 
relative moral condition of different people, whose obedience to the 
salutary restraints of law springs from such dissimilar motives, keep 
steadily in view this remarkable American peculiarity. And if he 
add, that in the United States, the soldier is utterly unknown as an 
instrument to compel submission to the civil power, he may judge of 
the superiority of the morale of our social organization over that of 
any other country on the face of the globe. 

A circumstance occurred last winter, somewhat amusing in itself, 
but worth repeating, in connexion with this subject; because, while 
it exhibits the working of our system, it exhibits also the estimate 
which is liable to be formed of it in Europe. The proceedings at 
Harrisburg were carefully published in all the journals of France 
and England, with criticisms and anticipations little flattering to the 
national pride of us Americans who were in Europe. During the 
progress of this affair, there was a presentation at Court, at which 
were assembled, as usual, persons f:9m every part of Europe, as well 
as many of our countrymen. The King, in passing along, stopped, 
as is his custom, to converse with our Minister; and it was remarked 
that he appeared to be very earnestly engaged, and then laughed 
heartily at some observation which seemed to be made, in answer to 
an inquiry he had put. I learned afterwards, from those who were 
within hearing of the conversation, that the King had asked the Min- 
ister if he had had any recent intelligence from Harrisburg; and 
finding there was none, he inquired, what would probably be the re- 
sult of the difficulty. Our latest accounts of this legislative émeute, as 
it appeared to a European, had left the operation precisely where the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives was compelled to seek safety 
by jumping out of a window—an event of the gravest character, when 
estimated according to the notions of French politicians. The Min- 
ister answered, that much more importance was attached in Europe 
to this temporary suspension of legislative authority, than the result 
would prove it deserved. That the history of the United States had 
shown upon many serious occasions, that sudden exaltations of feel- 
ing soon gave way to calm reflection, and to an habitual obedience to 
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the laws ; and that he expected the next packet would bring informa- 
tion that the whole affair was terminated, and that some justice of the 
peace was examining into the conduct of the respective parties, to 
ascertain by whom the laws had been violated, and to prepare the 
matter for judicial investigation. In fact, the anticipation proved cor- 
rect, both with respect to the resumption of their proper authority by 
the Legislature, and to the interposition of the examining magistrates. 
The King was of course too polite ‘to express any doubt concerning 
the prophecy of the minister, whatever might have been his personal 
opinion. It is more than probable that the mirth he displayed result- 
ed from one of those contrasts which flash across the mind, when ex- 
traordinary comparisons are presented. Perhaps he pictured to him- 
self a similar scene in the Chamber of Deputies, with its President 
compelled to abandon the Legislative Hall, and to flee, like his confrére 
at Harrisburg, through a window ; and in such an event he might 
well deride a suggestion which would refer to a justice of the peace 
the restoration of order and the vindication of the laws. When such 
a legislative scene shall be exhibited in France, it will be neither 
warrants nor officers, that will assert the supremacy of the public 
authority, but agents of a far more efficient character in Europe—can- 
nons and armies. 

But I proceed to a more agreeable topic. It is well known in the 
United States, that the King travelled through our country in early 
life. Ihave already alluded to the events which, soon after the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, rendered him an exile. He 
did not, like the princes of the elder branch of his house, join the 
enemy. He never bore arms against his country. But he travelled 
into Switzerland, where he concealed himself some time, while per- 
forming the functions of Professor at an institution of education at 
Reichenau,—and there is now at the Palais Royal a picture of this in- 
teresting event of his life. He remained at this establishment eight 
months, teaching geography, history, the French and English lan- 
guages, and mathematics. Previously to admission, he underwent a 
severe and satisfactory examination, and when he quitted his Chair he 
received a certificate, acknowledging the useful services he had 
rendered to the institution. Let his descendants preserve this pre- 
cious document. It will be long before the House of Orleans receives, 
in the person of one of its members, a reward more worthy the regard 
of every man interested in the true dignity of human nature. The 
young Professor was then twenty-two years of age ; and he not only 
preserved his incognito, but his conduct was so discreet, that he was 
elected a deputy to the assembly at Coire. 

Even in the disastrous circumstances of his personal position, he 
was still anxious to serve his country; and General Montesquiou 
having agreed to accept him as his Aide-de-Camp, he left his peace- 
ful retreat at Reichenau, and joined the General, with whom he re- 
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mained till 1794, under the name of Corby. Suspicions having, how- 
ever, been excited respecting his true character, he abandoned the 
family of General Montesquiou, and determined to remove himself 
farther from France. ‘There was not wanting a party even at that 
day, which hoped to see a constitutional monarchy established, with 
the Duke of Orleans at its head; and the weight of character he had 
acquired rendered him an object of hatred and suspicion to the terrible 
and ever-changing rulers who, at that era of desperate energy, govern- 
ed and died in blood. His own wish was to seek refuge in the United 
States ; but the heir of the House of Orleans, and the descendant of 
Henry the Fourth, was too poor to undertake so distant an expedition. 
He had therefore to postpone the realization of this project, until he 
could procure the means of defraying its expense ; but as he com- 
menced at this period the pilgrimage which ultimately conducted him 
to our country, I have thought that a general outline of the events of 
this part of his life would not be uninteresting to your readers. As I] 
have had a favorable opportunity of acquiring the facts, I will commu- 
nicate to you a brief summary of the King’s adventures, till he left the 
United States—remarking, however, that I can vouch for the authen- 
ticity of the narrative, as I hold almost all the information from one 
who cannot be deceived. 

From Switzerland he repaired to Hamburg, and thence through 
Jutland to Copenhagen and Elsineur ; and from the last city, peculiar- 
ly interesting to an Englishman and American, by its association 
with one of the proudest monuments of the genius of Shakspeare, 
he crossed the Sound, and landed upon the Scandinavian peninsula. 
After visiting Gottenburg and a part of Sweden, he entered Norway, 
and stopped a short time at Frederickshall, the scene of the last oc- 
currence in the eventful life of Charles XII., one of the most im- 
pressive illustrations which history has left of the vanity of human 
glory, and a theme for future moralists, as it has been already for the 
past, when seeking to describe the unsatisfactory result of military am- 
bition. ‘His death,” says Dr. Johnson, with great force and beauty— 

“ His death was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

From Frederickshall, the King continued his route to Christiana, 
where he remained some time, tranquil and unsuspected, and enjoying 
the primitive kindness of Norwegian hospitality. Buta curious inci- 
dent happened one day, to disturb his equanimity, and which at first 
led him to fear he was discovered. It is the habit of society in that 
city, at the proper season, after having breakfasted, to go into the 
country, and there pass the residue of the day. After one of these 
excursions, when the family where the stranger had been received was 
preparing to return to town, he heard the son exclaim, with a loud 
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voice, “ The carriage of the Duke of Orleans!” He was recognized 
without doubt—but how could it be? Preserving, however, his self- 
possession, and perceiving the young man did not regard him, he 
was anxious to ascertain the cause of this singular annunciation. 
“ Why,” said he, smiling, “did you call the carriage of the Duke of 
Orleans, and what relations have you with the Prince?” “ None, in- 
deed,” answered his Norwegian friend ; “but while at Paris, when- 
ever we issued from the Opera, I heard repeated from all quarters, 
‘the carriage of the Duke of Orleans!’ I have been more than once 
stunned with the noise, and I just took it into my head to make the 
same exclamation.” 

The King continued his tour to Drontheim, and thence to Hamers- 
feldt, the most northern town in Europe ; and I was gratified to see an 
incident recently recorded in the public journals, which proved that 
this Hyperborean city had not escaped his recollection ; but that he 
had sent, by a French frigate engaged in scientific researches in that 
quarter, a present of a clock to be placed in the tower of the church, 
and thence to sound the warning hours over the Frozen Ocean. He 
continued on to the North Cape, the Ultima Thule of Europe, where 
he arrived the 24th of August, 1795. This great buttress of the 
continent, advancing into the icy seas, is impressively described by 
the few travellers who have visited it, and is remarkable from its fea- 
tures, its situation, and its associations. It is one of the spots on the 
face of the globe where the conviction of human weakness and of 
Almighty power is the most overwhelming. Its sad aspect is well 
described in these lines of Ovid: 

* Est locus extremis Scythie glacialis in oris, 
Triste solum, sterilis, sine fruge, sine arbore, tellus.’ 

Here he found himself among a new race of men; and acompanied 
by the Laplanders and their reindeer, and on foot, he traversed the 
country extending to the Gulf of Bothnia, and arrived at Tornea, a 
little port situated at its northern extremity. He advanced into Fin- 
land, as far as the Russian frontier, but the Gallophobia of the north- 
erm Semiramis was too well known to allow him to run the risk of 
Siberia and the knout, and he crossed the Gulf of Finland to Stock- 
holm. 

If the political events in France had overturned the throne of Ca- 
pet, and sent forth his descendants to wander in foreign lands, it must 
be confessed that this young member of the exiled family had turned 
his misfortunes to the most profitable account. He was studying hu- 
man nature in the best of all schools, the school of experience and 
adversity ; and by bringing himself into contact with every variety of 
life, and by adding the treasures of personal observation to the stores 
of learning with which his mind was fraught, he was preparing him- 
self for that course of events which has given him such a powerful 
influence over the destinies of his own country andof Europe. The 
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bold and rugged scenery of these Arctic regions, and the simple and 
unpretending kindness of the inhabitants, must have produced a vivid 
impression upon a young man of his rank and previous pursuits, sent 
forth under such circumstances to commence his novitiate in the 
world. 

After completing the examination of these ancient kingdoms, and 
after having been recognized at Stockholm, he proceeded to Denmark, 
and under an assumed name withdrew himself from observation. 
During his expedition no melioration had taken place in his pecuniary 
resources or political prospects; but no reverses could shake the 
determination he had formed not to bear arms against France, and he 
declined the invitation of Louis XVIII. to join the army under the 
Prince of Condé. 

His father had. perished upon the scaffold, his mother had beer 
imprisoned at Paris, and his two brothers, the Duc de Montpensier 
and the Count de Beaujolais, had been shut up in the Castle of St. 
Jean, at Marseilles, where these young men, in the morning of life, with- 
out a fault but that of their birth, were treated with all that cruelty which 
seems to have formed a part of the system of government which, in 
this early period of the Revolution, oppressed France and astonished 
the world. Gradually, however, the condition of the Duchess of Orleans 
had become meliorated, and she was released from prison, though 
still subjected to a rigorous surveillance. Her great moral worth 
may have had its effect in procuring this relaxation of severity, for 
all accounts represent her as adorning the high position she filled in 
society. 

Her eldest son had taken his measures with such prudence that 
the French government had lost all traces of him. But the mystery 
in which he had enveloped himself probably increased their suspi- 
cion of his designs, and their desire to discover him—always jealous 
of this only branch of the Bourbon family which seemed to have left 
in France any favorable recollections of the past, or any reasonable 
hopes for the future. 

The French political agents in the proper quarters were instructed 
to exert themselves to discover, if possible, his place of refuge. At- 
tention was particularly directed to Prussia and Poland, in one or 
other of which countries he was thought to be. But these efforts 
were baffled, and were finally succeeded by an attempt of a different 
character, making such an appeal to the feelings of the son and 
brother, as left him no hesitation in accepting the offer of a more dis- 
tant expatriation, which was made to him. A communication was 
opened between the Directory and the Duchess of Orleans; and she 
was given to understand that if she would address herself to her 
eldest son, and prevail upon him to repair to the United States, her 
own position should be rendered more tolerable, and the sequestration 
removed from her property; and that her two youngest sons should 
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be released, and permitted to join their brother in America. To this 
proposition the Duchess assented, and wrote a letter to her son, re- 
commending a compliance with the terms proposed, and adding— 
“ May the prospect of relieving the sufferings of your poor mother, of 
rendering the situation of your brothers less painful, and of contri- 
buting to give quiet to your country, recompense your generosity !” 

The government charged itself with the expedition of this letter to 
the exile, and again renewed its researches for his discovery. ‘These 
still proving fruitless, recourse was had to a Mr. Westford, a merchant 
of Hamburg, who, from some circumstances, was supposed to be in 
correspondence with the Prince. This suspicion was well founded ; 
but this faithful friend, ready to exclaim, “timeo Danaos,” received 
with proper incredulity the declaration of the French Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Hamburg, that his object, in opening a communication with 
the King, was to convey to him a lettey from his mother, on the part 
of the government ; and disclaimed all knowlédge of his actual resi- 
dence. He, however, immediately communicated to the King a 
statement of what had taken place, and the latter determined to risk 
the exposure in the hope of receiving a letter directly from his 
mother. He was actually in the neighborhood of Hamburg, though 
in the Danish States, where he had changed his residence from time 
to time, as a due regard to secrecy required. An interview was ar- 
ranged by Mr. Westford, at his own house, between the King and the 
French Chargé, where they met in the evening, and where, after the 
receipt of his mother’s letter, he signified at once his acceptance of 
the terms proposed, and his determination to embark for the United 
States without delay. He immediately wrote a letter to his mother, 
commencing with the truly filial declaration: “ When my dear 
mother shall receive this letter, her orders will have been executed, 
and I shall have sailed for the United States.” 

The ship “ American,” Capt. Ewing, a regular trader between 
Philadelphia and Hamburg, was then lying in the Elbe, preparing for 
departure. The King, passing for a Dane, applied to the Captain, and 
engaged his passage for the usual amount, at that time thirty-five guineas. 
He had with him a faithful servant, long attached to his person, whom 
he was anxious to take. But the Captain for some reason seemed 
unwilling to receive him, and told his importunate passenger, that the 
services of this man would be useless to him upon the voyage ; and 
that when he reached the United States, his servant would certainly 
desert him. He was, however, finally persuaded to yield, and the 
servant was received for seventeen and 2 half guineas. 

The King was anxious to escape observation in Hambuyg, and 
asked permission of the Captain to repair on board his ship, and re- 
main a few days before her departure. ‘The Captain with some re- 
luctance consented to this unusual proposition ; though it afterwards 
appeared that this step, and the mystery which evidently surrounded 
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his young passenger, had produced an unfavorable impression upon his 
mind. 

Late in the night preceding the departure of the ship from the 
Elbe, when the King was in his berth, an elderly French gentleman, 
destined to be his only fellow-cabin passenger, came on board. He 
understood English badly, and spoke it worse; and perceiving the 
accommodations far inferior to those he had anticipated, he set him- 
self to find fault with much vehemence, but with a garrulity wonder- 
fully checked by the difficulty he encountered in giving vent to his 
excited feelings in English. He called for an interpreter ; and not 
finding one, he gradually wore away, if not his discontent, the ex- 
pression of it, and retired to rest. In the morning, seeing the King, 
his first inquiry was, if he spoke French; and perceiving he did, he 
expressed his gratification, and said, ‘ you speak very well for a Dane, 
and you will be able to get along without my instruction. You are 
a young man and | am an old one, and you must serve as my inter- 
preter.” ‘To this the King assented, and the old gentleman, who was 
a planter from St. Domingo, on his way to his native island, com- 
menced the enumeration of his grievances. ‘The first related to him- 
self, and the second to the ship. He had no teeth, and the cook no 
soft bread ; and he said it was impossible to sail in a vesssl not pro- 
vided with the means of baking fresh bread ; that such an arrange- 


“ment existed on board all the French ships, and that he could not eat 


the American biscuit. ‘The Captain coolly told him, “ There is my 
beef, and there is my bread—and if you are not satisfied with my fare, 
you can leave the slip.” The impatient planter, unwilling to relin- 
quish the chance of revisiting his native country, thought it better to 
risk the teeth and the biscuit rather than disembark, and continued on 
board. ‘There were many steerage passengers, Germans and Alsa- 
tians, emigrating to the United States. ‘The ship left the Elbe the 
24th of September, 1796, and after a pleasant passage of twenty-seven 
days arrived at Philadelphia. Shortly before entering the Capes of 
the Delaware, the King, unwilling that the Captain should learn his 
true character from public report after reaching his destination, dis- 
closed to him who he was. ‘The Captain expressed his gratification 
at the communication, and frankly stated, that the circumstances un- 
der which he had come on board had produced an impression upon 
his mind unfavorable to his young passenger ; that in striving to con- 
jecture what could be his true position, he had come to the conclusion 
that he was a gambler, who had committed himself in some gaming 
speculations, and that he was seeking secrecy and refuge.in the new 
world. The chances of luck had indeed been against his new ac- 
quaintance, and he had lost a great prize in the lottery of life ; but he 
had preserved those better prizes, an unreproached conscience, and 
an unblemished reputation. ‘The other passenger, the St. Domingo 


planter, remained in ignorance of the name of his cabin companion, 
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till he learned it in Philadelphia, when he called to make known his 
surprise, and to tender his compliments. 

The first quarters the King occupied, after reaching Philadelphia, 
were the lower part of a house belonging to the Rev. Mr. Marshal, 
and adjoining a church in Walnut Street, between 4th and 5th Streets ; 
and here he remained anxiously awaiting the arrival of his two bro- 
thers. They had embarked at Marseilles, on board a Swedish ship, 
the “ Jupiter ;” and had a tedious and unusal passage of ninety-three 
days. ‘This delay led the King to fear, either that some accident had 
befallen them at sea, or that the French government had failed to fulfil 
the promise which had been made to himself and his mother. How- 
ever, their arrival put a stop to his sad forebodings ; and after their 
union the three brothers removed to a house belonging to the Spanish 
Consul in 6th Street. Here they passed the winter, mingling in the 
society of Philadelphia, and forming many acquaintances, whose 
names appear to be fresh in the recollection of the King—such as 
Mr. Bingham, Mr. Willing, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Gallatin, Mrs. Powell, &c. 
Philadelphia was at that time the seat of the Federal Government, 
and General Washington was at the head of the Administration. The 
three young strangers were presented to him, and were invited to 
visit Mount Vernon after the expiration of his term of service. The 
King was present at the last address delivered by General Washing- 
ton to Congress, and also at the inauguration of Mr. Adams, when his 
venerable predecessor joyfully took his leave of public life. 

During the season, the King and his brothers visited Mount Ver- 
non, passing through Baltimore, where he renewed an acquaintance 
previously formed in Philadelphia with General Smith; and crossing 
the site of the present City of Washington, where he was hospitally 
received by the late Mr. Law, and where he met the present General 
Mason of Georgetown. I understand this most respectable man is 
well remembered by the King, who loves to speak of the hospitality 
of his house, and of his personal kindness—evinced, among other 
circumstances, by his accompanying his three young guests in a visit 
to the Falls of the Potomac. From Georgetown the party passed 
through Alexandria, and thence went to Mount Vernon; where they 
were most kindly received, and where they resided some days. The 
King’s reminiscences of the patriot coincide with the statements gene- 
rally given by his contemporaries of his private life and personal ha- 
bits. He was comparatively silent, somewhat reserved, methodical 
in the division of his time, and careful in the use of it. The arrange- 
ment of his household was that of a wealthy Virginia gentleman of 
the old school, unostentatious, comfortable, and leaving his guests to 
fill up their hours as they thought fit, and at the same time providing 
whatever was necessary for pleasant employment. One morning, 
after the usual salutations, the King asked his distinguished host, how 
he had slept the preceding night. It is probable, from the answer, 
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that some peculiar circumstance had turned his thoughts towards the 
evils too often produced in society by reprehensible publications. 
However this may be, that answer deserves to be engraved upon the 
hearts of his countrymen : “I always sleep well, for I never wrote a 
word in my life which I had afterwards cause to regret.” 

While at Mount Vernon, General Washington prepared for the 
exiled princes an itinerary of a journey to the Western Country, and 
furnished them with some letters of introduction for persons upon the 
route. ‘They made the necessary preparations for a long tour, which 
they performed on horseback, each of them carrying, in a pair of sad- 
dle-bags, after the fashion of that period, whatever he might require 
in clothes and other articles for his personal comfort. I know a fel- 
low-countryman who has been favored by the King with the sight of 
a copy of one of Bradley’s maps of the United States, of the earliest 
edition, which he had with him during the several tours he made in 
our country ; and I understand that the appearance of this ancient 
travelling companion furnishes convincing proof that it has passed 
through severe service. ‘The various routes followed by the travel- 
lers are strongly depicted in red ink ; and by their extent and direc- 
tion they show the great enterprise displayed by three young strangers, 
to acquire a just knowledge of our country, at a time when the diffi- 
culties of travelling over a great part of the route were enough to dis- 
courage many a hardy American. 

For the sake of your younger readers, I will mention, what I 
understand the King stated at the time he showed this map to our 
countryman, and which proves his love of order, and his attention to 
the details of life, without which there can be no true independence 
nor lasting usefulness. He mentioned that he possessed an accurate 
account showing the expenditure of every dollar he disbursed in the 
United States. It is an example of business habits, worthy of all 
praise and all imitation. This attention to the important concern of 
personal expenditure was one of the characteristic features of Wash- 
ington, and both of these celebrated men were no doubt penetrated 
with the conviction that punctuality is essential to success. For 
myself, [ have no belief in that greatness which is too great to mingle 
with the details of life. 

Our adventurers took the road by Leesburg and Harper’s Ferry to 
Winchester. Here they dismounted at a house kept by Mr. Bush, 
and who, that knew this pleasant hospitable town forty years ago, did 
not know Mr. Bush, and his quiet, comfortable public house ? I have 
him in my mind’s eye, as he was then—portly, ruddy, though ad- 
vanced in life, with a large broad-brimmed hat, and with his full clothes 
of the olden time, looking the very patriarch of his establishment. He 
had two houses, one for his family, and one for his guests ; and there 
was no resting place in all that rich valley more coveted by the tra- 
veller than this. It was altogether a model of neatness and comfort, 
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and the good man who had built it up, and who yet continued it more 
from the desire of employment than the desire of gain, seemed to con- 
sider the relations subsisting between the traveller and himself as a 
favor to the former and not to the latter. I devoutly hope, that no 
spirit of improvement has cut down the willow tree, nor turned away 
the little brook upon whose banks it grew, immediately in front of 
this primitive establishment,—for many a time, under the shadow of 
the one and by the murmur of the other, I have sat and listened to 
this interesting man, while he recounted the perils and trials of the 
inhabitants of Winchester, while Winchester was a frontier post, and 
the mountains beyond it the abode of hostile Indians. And my at- 
tention was awakened into enthusiasm, when he took up the story of 
Washington, and drew from his memory many a fact which he had 
seen and known, of the youthful days of the hero. For Washington 
was stationed at Winchester during a portion of the contest between 
the English and French for supremacy upon the North American 
continent, and when the Indians were let loose and incited to acts of 
terrible cruelty upon the exposed border. For a part of the time he 
was an inmate of Mr. Bush’s house, and it was evident that his whole 
conduct and bearing had left the most favorable and profound impres- 
sion upon the worthy landlord. And JI recollect he adverted to a 
distinguishing trait in the characteristic habits of Washington, that of 
the power he acquired over all around him; observing, that. though 
he was young, his officers, while they loved their commander, still 
were controlled and restrained by his presence. 

Mr. Bush was from Manheim, and the King had recently visited 
that city, and besides he spoke German as well as French or Eng- 
lish. A bond of communication was thus established between them, 
and the landlord and the traveller were soon engaged in an interest- 
ing conversation. This took place while the necessary arrangements 
were making in the culinary department to provide a substantial meal 
for the hungry guests ; and probably, also, for others who were wait- 
ing for the same indispensable attention. One of the younger brothers 
was indisposed, and the King suggested to his landlord a wish that his 
party might be permitted to eat by themselves. But oh, the vanity of 
human expectations! Such a proposition had never been heard in the 
whole valley of the Shenandoah, and least of all in the mansion of 
our friend, Mr. Bush. The rules of his house, to which the laws of 
the Medes and Persians were but transitory regulations, had been 
attacked, and his professional pride wounded; and the recollections 
of Manheim, and the pleasure of his native language, and the modest 
conversation of the young strangers, were all thrown to the wind, and 
the worthy and offended dignitary exclaimed: “If you are too good 
to eat at the same table with my other guests, you are too good to eat 
in my house—begone!” And notwithstanding the deprecatory tone 
which the King immediately took, his disavowal of any intention to 
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offend, and his offer to eat where it would be agreeable to this go- 
vernor of hungry appetites that these should be assuaged, the young 
men were compelled to leave the house, and to seek refuge elsewhere. 

Our adventurers turned their backs upon Mr. Bush and Winches- 
ter, and proceeded by Staunton and Abingdon to Knoxville and Nash- 
ville. From the latter place they took their departure for Pittsburg, 
which they reached, after passing through Louisville, Lexington, 
Maysville, Chilicothe, Lancaster, Zanesville, Wheeling, and Wash- 
ington, in Pensylvania. When traversing the Barrens in Kentucky, 
they stopped at a cabin, where was to be found “ entertainment for 
man and horse,” and where the landlord was very solicitous to ascer- 
tain the business of the travellers—not apparently out of any idle or 
interested curiosity, but because he seemed to feel a true solicitude 
for them. it was in vain, however, the King protested they were 
travelling to look at the country, and without any views of purchase or 
settlement. Such a motive for encountering the trouble and expense 
of a long journey was without the circle of the settler’s observation 
or experience ; and he could only believe it by placing these young 
men quite low in his scale of human intelligence, and then with a 
feeling of pity or contempt. In the night all the travellers were 
stowed away upon the floor of the cabin, with their feet to a prodi- 
gious fire—(they did not sell wood by the pound, as they do at Paris) 
—and I can vouch for the fact, whatever may be thought of it in these 
degenerate days of steamboats, railroads, splendid taverns, and feather 
beds, that no man need desire a more comfortable sleep than a long 
day’s ride, a hearty supper, and what was called the soft side of a 
plank, with the appliance of a good fire, formerly gave to the traveller 
in the infancy of our settlements in the trans-Alleghany regions. 
This Green River cabin like all its congeners had but one room, and 
while the guests were stretched upon the floor, the landlord and his 
wife occupied their puncheon bedstead—(I won’t insult your readers 
by presuming they need an explanation of this term)—which was 
pinned to the logs forming the side of the mansion. In the night the 
King overheard the good man expressing to his wife his regret, that 
three such promising young men were running uselessly over the 
country, and wondering they did not purchase land there, and estab- 
lish themselves creditably. 

At Bairdstown the King was indisposed, and stopped to rest and re- 
cover. Unfortunately the place was in commotion, and the whole 
family at the inn, father, mother, children, and servants, left their sick 
guest without attention. When the landlady made her appearance, the 
latter, a little impatient, asked why she had not left a servant to wait 
upon him. She answered with great animation, that there was a show 
there, the first that had ever been seen in Bairdstown, and she could 
not think of staying away herself, nor of withholding any of her family. 
I have understood, that since the King has been upon the throne, he 
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has presented to the venerable Bishop Flaget a clock for his cathedral 
in this very Bairdstown. ‘“ Who knows what to-morrow shall bring 
forth ?” 

At Chilicothe the King found a public house kept by a Mr. 
McDonald, a name well known to the early settlers of that place ; and 
he was a witness of a scene which the progress of morals and man- 
ners has since rendered a rare one, in that place, or indeed through- 
out the well regulated State of Ohio. He saw a fight between the 
landlord and some one who frequented his house ; in which the former 
would have suffered if the King had not interfered to separate the 
combatants. The second in command, who distinguished himself at 
the battles of Fleurus and Jemappes, performed in the ancient capital 
of the North Western Territory—the office of mediator between two 
rival powers! At Zanesville the party found the comfortable cabin 
of Mr. McIntire, whose name has been preserved in the King’s me- 
mory, and whose house was a favorite place of rest and refreshment 
for all the travellers who, at this early period, were compelled to 
traverse that part of the country. And if these pages should meet the 
eyes of any of those who, like the writer, have passed many a plea- 
sant hour under the roof of this uneducated, but truly worthy and re- 
spectable man, he trusts they will unite in this tribute to his memory. 

At Pittsburg the travellers rested several days and formed an ac- 
quaintance with some of the inhabitants, and particularly with General 
Neville, so well known for his respectability and amiable qualities. 
They met there Mr. Brackenridge, afterwards Judge Brackenridge, 
whose peculiar characteristics were equally visible in his rambling 
satire, called “ Modern Chivalry,” and in his personal eccentricities, 
both as a lawyers and a magistrate; but withal a man of genius, of 
unquestioned probity, and of much intelligence. Many a pregnant 
anecdote of his wit and oddity was circulated among the bench and 
bar at that early period in the history of Western jurisprudence ; and 
I might appeal tosome yet well remembered friends, who still survive 
the lapse of time, and who have no doubt preserved these reminis- 
cences of departed mirth. This was the Judge who, with a chivalry 
equal to that of the hero of his own story, requested to be impeached 
by the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, because that high 
body had instituted an impeachment against his judicial brethren ; and 
who escaped the effect of his temerity—which led, not to the process he 
courted, but to an address from two-thirds of both branches of the Le- 
gislature for his removal—by alexicographical decision of the Governor, 
McKean, who said, he would let the General Assembly know, that 
the constitutional “may” meant “ won’t.” ‘The Xing has preserved a 
distinct impression of the peculiar mental features of Judge Bracken- 
ridge ; and though these may not often be found among judicial func- 
tionaries of the present day, they were not unknown at that time. 

Your Solons and Justinians now upon the stage must Jook back 
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with forbearance upon some traits of levity of their predecessors in 
jurisprudence who cut the first legal bush in the West. A solemn 
demeanor and official gravity may become the profession in these com- 
fortable days of its existence ; but in those by-gone times, when the 
Judge and the lawyer mounted their horses, and rode one and two 
hundred miles to a Court, and then to another and another yet, and 
through woods, following merely a bridle path, crossing the swollen 
streams upon their horses while swimming, and thrown together at 
night into a small cabin, the school of Democritus had far more dis- 
ciples among them than that of Horaclitus. I have certainly been in 
much greater peril since, but with respect to a real nonplush—(my 
Western friends will understand me)—the crowning incident of my 
life was upon the bank of Scioto Salt Creek, suddenly raised by a 
heavy rain, in which I had been unhorsed by the breaking of the sad- 
dle girths. My steed was a bad swimmer, who, instead of advancing 
after losing his footing, amused himself by sinking to the bottom, and 
then leaping with his utmost force ; and this new equestrian feat he 
continued, till rider, saddle, saddle-bags, and blankets, were thrown 
into the water, and the recusant animal emerged upon one side of the 
creek, and the Inckless traveller crawled out upon the other, as he 
best could; while the luggage commenced its journey for New Or- 
leans. It appears to me now, that a more dripping spectacle of de- 
spair was never exhibited, than I presented, while surveying, many 
miles from a house, this shipwreck of my travelling fortunes. 

These, however, were the troubles of the day ; but oh! they were 
recompensed by the comforts of the evening, when the hospitable 
cabin and the warm fire greeted the traveller !—when a glorious sup- 
per was spread before him—turkey, venison, bear’s meat, fresh butter, 
hot corn bread, sweet potatoes, apple sauce, and pumpkin butter! The 
sturdy English moralist may talk of a Scotch supper as he pleases, 
but he who never sat down to that meal in the West forty years ago, 
has never seen the perfectionof gastronomy. And then the animated 
conversation succeeded by a floor and a blanket, and a refreshing 
sleep ! 

The primitive court-house, too, built of logs, and neither chinked 
nor daubed, but with respectable interstices big enough to allow the 
passage of a man, is another permanent object in this group of recol- 
lections. And in this sanctuary, as well as in the public houses, 
the court and bar, and suitors and witnesses, were mingled in inde- 
scribable confusion. 

Strange scenes sometimes occurred under these circumstances, 
and a characteristic anecdote is told of General Jackson, in a situa- 
tion where he displayed his usual firmness, by compelling the sub- 
mission of a noisy braggadocio who had interrupted the Court, and 
successfully resisted the efforts of the officers to apprehend him. 

I recollect a similar incident which took place in a small village 
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upon the banks of the Ohio. The Court was in session, and the 
presiding officer was a Colonel P*****, a man of great resolution, and 
of a herculean frame. A person entered the Court Cabin and by 
his noise put a stop to the proceedings. He was ordered out, and 
the Sheriff attempted to remove him; but he put himself upon his 
reserved rights, and made such a vigorous resistance, that the officer 
retired from the contest. Colonel P***** descended from the bench, 
coolly took off his coat, gave the brawler a severe beating, and after 
putting him out of the house, resumed his garment and his seat, and 
continued his judicial functions. 

As I may never have so favorable an opportunity of relating another 
anecdote, characteristic of these times, and which | have long pre- 
served in my memory, | will inflict it upon you now. The principal 
actor in the scene was my early, and has been my constant, friend, 
and is yet pursuing his profession in the north part of Ohio, respected 
by all who know him. Should these sketches meet his eye, while 
they recall one of the laughable scenes of his youth, they will recall, 
I hope, the memory of the writer. 

This gentleman was engaged in a cause which came on for trial, 
but in which I have always suspected he was not prepared. He rose 
from his seat and gravely observed, that his client was ready, but that 
the members of the Court were too much intoxicated—(he used a worse 
word than that)—to perform their duties, and he therefore moved their 
Honors to adjourn. For my own part I did not believe the charge 
at any rate to the extent thus boldly made ; and I thought the object 
of my free-spoken friend was, by the aid of a little confusion, to retire 
from the field with his cause untried and his honor untouched. The 
matter passed off as a good joke—the Court actually adjourning— 
and the story is perhaps yet preserved among the judicial traditions 
of Wood County in Western Virginia. I give the name of the place, 
lest some of your chivalric readers of the Ancient Dominion should 
suppose that such a fact could only have happened in the barbarous 
country North of the Ohio. This same county was also the resi- 
dence of Colonel P* * ***. 





I have deeply regretted to learn by the public journals, that one of 


the judges of that period well, known to the Bench and Bar and pub- 
lic of Ohio, has been lately cut off in the midst of his usefulness. 
He has left few more pleasant companions behind him. Called young 
to a judicial station, he brought to it great quickness of perception, 
much firmness of character and unquestioned integrity, together with 
a moderate knowledge of his profession. But he had great wit and 
the most imperturbable good humor; and although so much of a 
hypochondriac, that he always carried a travelling apothecary’s shop 
with him, he found causes of merriment in almost all that happened. 


It was impossible to be sad in his presence, and the first President of 


the third judicial circuit of Ohio, under the Constitution, was equally 
esteemed as a judge, as a man, and as a companion. 
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‘* A merrier man, 
Within the limits of becoming mirth, 
I never knew withal !” 


Although one of the remains of that period of forensic adventures, I 
am far enough separated from it, and from the scenes of their occur- 
rence, by time and space, to speak of the actors without the charge 
of vanity or prejudice ; and after having since surveyed life in the four 
quarters of the globe, I am free to declare, that in all the essential 
qualities of head and heart, the Bar of Ohio, between 1800 and 1812, 
presented in many of its members the best specimens of human nature. 

But my business is with the exiled princes of the house of Bour- 
bon, and not with reminiscences of legal life in the West, though the 
eccentricities of Judge Brackenridge have thrown me back upon 
events long since passed. While the King was at Pittsburg, an amus- 
ing incident happened, which was connected with one of our coun- 
trymen who subsequently acquired much distinction for the enterprise 
and military qualities he displayed, in conducting an expedition from 
Egypt to Derne, to co-operate with our naval forces in an attack upon 
that city. This was General Eaton, who, taking his seat one morn- 
ing at the breakfast table, where were assembled the King and his 
brothers, and the boarders of the house, called a female servant to 
him, and said, with a loud voice: “ You gave me a d dirty room, 
and a d dirty bed, last night.” The landlord who had heard the 
observation, or to whom it was repeated, immediately made his ap- 
pearance, and walking up to General Eaton, said: “ You have had a 
d dirty room, and a d dirty bed, and as I keep ad dirty 
house, you will walk out of it.” And out of it he was indeed compel- 
led to go. 

From Pittsburg the party travelled to Erie, and thence down the 
lake shore to Buffalo. At Cattaraugus they found a band of Seneca 
Indians, to whom they were indebted for a night’s hospitality ; for there 
were then few habitations but Indian wigwams upon the borders of 
our internal seas, and still fewer vessels, except birch canoes, which 
sailed over their waves. Among this band was an old woman, taken 
prisoner many a long year before, and now habituated to her fate and 
contented with it. She was a native of Germany, and yet retained 
some recollection of her native language and country; and the faint, 
though still abiding, feeling which connected her present condition 
with her past, led her to take an interest in the three young strangers 
who talked to her in that language and of that country ; and she ex- 
erted herself to render their short residence among her friends as 
comfortable as possible. The Chief assured the travellers, that he 
would be personally responsible for every article they might entrust 
to his care ; but that he would not answer for his people, unless this 
precaution was used. Accordingly everything was deposited with 
the Chief, saddles, bridles, blankets, clothes, and money. All which 
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being faithfully produced in the morning, the day’s journey was com- 
menced ; but the party had not proceeded far upon their route, when 
they missed a favorite dog, which they had not supposed to be in- 
cluded in the list of contraband articles, requiring a deposite in this 
aboriginal custom-house, and had therefore left at liberty. He was 
a singularly beautiful animal, and having been the companion in im- 
prisonment of the two younger brothers at the Castle of St. Jean, 
they were much attached to him. The King immediately returned 
to seek and reclaim the dog, and the Chief, without the slightest em- 
barrassment, said to him, in answer to his representations: “If you 
had entrusted the dog to me last night, he would have been ready for 
you this morning, but we will find him!” And he immediately went 
to a kind of closet, shut in by a board ; and on his removing this, the 
faithful animal leaped out upon his masters. 

I do not know that the Lacedemonian code of morals, regarding 
larceny, has been formally adopted by any of our Indian tribes, but one 
thing is certain, that from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, very few 
Indians can be found who will not steal from a white man, when they 
are not apprehensive of ‘detection, and who are not proud of cheating 
the ‘T'shin-o-ke-mann.* 

The travellers pursued their way to Buffalo, and from there crossed 
to Fort Eric, and then repaired to the Falls of Niagara on the Cana- 
dian side, the state of the country on the American side intercepting 
all direct communication between Buffalo and the Cataract. Going 
and returning they slept at Chippewa, since immortalized in our mili- 
tary annals by one of the most brilliant feats of arms which have shed 
their lustre upon our history. 

From Buffalo they proceeded to Canandaigua, through a country 
almost in a state of nature, and by paths, rather than roads, which to 
this day seem to furnish the King with his beau ideal of all that is 
marshy and difficult, and even dangerous, in travelling. In one of 
the worst parts of this worst of roads, they met Mr. Alexander Baring, 
the present Lord Ashburton, whom the King had known at Philadel- 
phia, where he had married a daughter of Mr. Bingham. Mr. Baring 
was on a visit to the Falls of Niagara, and having almost exhausted his 
patience, at the state of the roads and the difficulties he had encoun- 
tered, he expressed a doubt whether Niagara itself would furnish an 
adequate recompense for the fatigue and privation necessary to reach 
it. Mr Jefferson, after describing the passage of the Potomac through 
the Blue Ridge at Harper’s Ferry, with great beauty and animation, 
adds, that many a one has lived and died within a short distance of 
this sublime scene, without ever visiting it. And a similar remark 
has often been made respecting Niagara, including even, within the 
circle of insensibility, persons who had heard the noise of the Cata- 





* The Indian name for a white man. 
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ract during many years of their lives. I should not like to vouch for 
the truth of the latter circumstance, probably introduced to heighten 
the effect of the picture. Albeit endowed with a reasonable share of 
curiosity, and having the bump of locomotion pretty well developed, 
and though I have visited and surveyed, once and again, both of these 
stupendous works of nature, and have retired with the most powerful 
emotions, still I must say, that I should have felt all the impatience 
that Mr. Baring manifested, and probably more. And I am certain 
that in making such a pilgrimage, to such a distance and under such 
circumstances, he displayed more enterprise and perseverence than 
have fallen to any lot. However this may be, the travellers, after a 
few moments’ conversation in the swamp, pursued their respective 
routes—Mr. Baring telling the King, that he had left an almost im- 
passable road behind him, and the King answering by the comfortable 
assurance, that Mr. Baring would find no better one before him. 

They continued their route to Geneva, where they procured a boat 
and embarked upon the Seneca Lake, which they ascended to its 
head ; and from here they made their way to Tioga Point upon the 
Susquehannah—each of the travellers carrying his baggage for the 
last twenty-five miles, upon his back. ‘The load was no doubt heavy, 
and the task laborious , but I am strongly inclined to believe, that the 
burden which the King now bears—and luckily for his country and 
for Europe—is more oppressive than the weight which the Duke of 
of Orleans carried through the forests and over the hills of the Sus- 
quehannah. From Tioga, the party descended the river in a boat to 
Wilkesbarre, and thence they crossed the country to Philadelphia. 

{ have found in a French publication a letter dated from Philadel- 
phia, the 14th of August, 1797, written by the Duc de Montpensier to his 
sister, the Princess Adelaide of Orleans, in which he describes the 
incidents and impressions of this journey. Having ascertained from 
the proper quarter that this letter is a genuine one, | have thought that 
an extract from it would not be unacceptable, and here it follows : 

“T hope you received the letter which we wrote yeu from Pitts- 
burg, two months since. We were then in the midst of a great jour- 
ney, that we finished fifteen days ago. It took us four months. We 
travelled, during that time, a thousand leagues, and always upon the 
same horses, except the last hundred leagues, which we performed 
partly by water, partly on foot, partly upon hired horses, and partly in 
the stage,* or public conveyance. We have seen many Indians, and 
we remained several days in their country. ‘They received us with 
great kindness, and our national character contributed not a little to 
this good reception, for they love the French. After them, we found 
the Falls of Niagara, which I wrote you from Pittsburg we were about 
to visit, the most interesting object upon our journey. It is the most 
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surprising and majestic spectacle I have ever seen. It is a hundred 
and thirty-seven (French) feet high, and the volume of water is im- 
mense, since it is the whole River St. Lawrence, which precipitates 
itself at this place. I have taken a sketch of it, and I intend to paint 
a gouache* from it, which my dear little sister will certainly see at our 
tender mother’s ; but it is not yet commenced, and will take me much 
time, for truly it is no small work. 

“'To give you an idea of the agreeable manner in which they tra- 
vel in this country, I will tell you, my dear sister, that we passed four- 
teen nights in the woods, devoured by all kinds of insects, after being 
wet to the bone, without being able to dry ourselves ; and eating 
pork, and sometimes a little salt beef, and corn bread.” 

On their return to Philadelphia, the brothers found their finances 
so exhausted, that they could not quit the city during the prevalence 
of the yellow fever. But their mother having recovered a part of the 
property of the family, hastened to send them the necessary resources ; 
and in September they undertook another excursion, which this time 
led them to the Eastern part of the United States. They proceeded 
to New York, and thence by the Sound to Providence and Boston. 
In this metropolis of New England they remained some time, greatly 
satisfied with the hospitality and kindness of the inhabitants. The 
King yet speaks of General Knox, Colonel Pickering, Mr. Otis, and 
others, whom he met here. They continued their journey, by the 
way of Newburyport and Portsmouth, to Portland ; and from this last 
place they returned to Boston, and thence took the route by Hartford, 
New Haven, and New London, to New York. Governer Clinton, 
Judge Jay, Colonel Burr, and Colonel Hamilton, appear to have been 
well known to the King. 

While at New York, the brothers learned from the public papers 
that a new law had just decreed the expulsion of all the members of 
the Bourbon family, yet remaining in France, from that country ; and 
that their mother had been deported to Spain. Their object was now 
to join her ; but owing to their peculiar circumstances, and to the war 
between England and Spain, this object was not easily attained. To 
avoid the French cruisers upon the coast, they determined to repair 
to New Orleans, and there to find a conveyance for Havana, whence 
they thought they could reach the mother country. They set out 
therefore for Pittsburg on the 10th of December, 1797; and upon the 
road, fatigued with travelling on horseback, they purchased a wagon, 
and harnessing their horses to it, and placing their luggage within, 
they continued their route more comfortably. They arrived at Car- 
’ lisle on Saturday, when the inhabitants of the neighboring country 
appeared to have entered the town for some purposes of business or 
pleasure, and drove up to a public house, near which was a trough for 


* A painting in water colors, 
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the reception of the oats which travellers might be disposed to give to 
their horses, without putting them into the stable. A quantity of oats 
was procured by the party’ and poured into the trough, and the bits 
were taken from the horses’ mouths, to enable them to eat freely. 
The King took his position in the wagon, looking round him; when 
the horses being suddenly frightened, ran away with the wagon, 
which, passing over a stump, was broken, and upset. ‘The King was 
thrown out, and somewhat injured. In early life, he had luckily been 
taught a little of everything ; and among other acquirements, he was 
able to open a vein quite surgically. He is said to carry a lancet with 
him in all his excursions, and an incident of recent occurrence shows 
that this precaution is a wise and humane one. I have seen at our 
Minister’s an engraving, presented to him by one of the Royal family, 
which represents the King in the act of bleeding his courier, who had 
been thrown from his horse and seriously hurt. ‘The Duke of’ Or- 
leans is supporting the sufferer, while the King’s suite surrounds the 
groupe—some of them aiding in the operation, and others looking on 
with much interest depicted in the countenances. Among the latter, 
Marshal Soult, and General Bernard, heretofore in our service, are 
easily distinguishable. ‘The ladies of the family occupy the carriage 
in the back ground, regarding the scene with that solicitude they 
always manifest when there is any question of human suffering. I 
do not know how it is with others, but this simple and touching repre- 
sentation moves me more than the immense pictures of Versailles 
where the canvass has recorded all the military glories of France. 
But to return to Carlisle and the wanderers. The King immediately 
perceived that his situation required he should be bled ; and making 
his way, as he best could, to the tavern, he requested permission of 
the landlord to perform the operation in his house, and to be furnished 
with linen and water. ‘The family was kind, and supplied him with 
everything he required; and he soon relieved himself by losing a 
quantity of blood. ‘The circumstances, however, had attracted gene- 
ral attention, in consequence of the accident to the wagon, and of the 
injury to the traveller, and still more from the extraordinary occur- 
rence of auto-phlebotomy ; and a large crowd had collected in the 
tavern to watch the result of the operation. About this period, the 
New England States were sending out those swarms of emigrants to 
Ohio, who went to lay down the forests before them, and to build up 
their fortunes in the West. The King speaks English as well as an 
American or an Englishman, and no accent would betray that he was 
a Frenchman. It is probable, the curious spectators thought he was 
a Yankee doctor, going to the West to establish himself, and to vend 
medical skill and galenicals. Apparently well satisfied with the sur- 
gical ability which the new Esculapius had just displayed, they pro- 
posed to him to remain at Carlisle, and to commence there his pro- 
fessional career, promising to employ him, and assuring him, that his 
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prospect of success would be much more favorable than in the regions 
beyond the mountains. 

When our party reached Pittsburg, they found the Monongahela 
frozen, but the Alleghany open. ‘They purchased a keel-boat, then 
lying in the ice ; and with much labor and difficulty transported it to 
the point, and there embarked, with three persons to aid them in 
their navigation, and descended the Ohio. Before arriving at Wheel- 
ing, the river became entirely obstructed by the ice, and they were 
compelled to land and remain some days. ‘They found Major F******, 
an officer of the Army, charged with despatches for the posts below, 
detained at the same place. On examining the river from the neigh- 
boring hills, they ascertained that the region of ice extended only 
about three miles, and kept themselves prepared to take advantage 
of the first opening which should appear. This soon came, and they 
passed through, and continued their voyage ; but Major F******, who 
had not been equally alert, missed the opportunity, and remained 
blockaded. He did not reach the lower part of the river till three 
weeks after our travellers. He merited, if not the same reward, one 
of the same kind, as that which was suggested for his commander, 
General Wilkinson, when this officer was despatched by General 
Gates to carry to Congress the news of the capitulation of Saratoga ; 
and who loitered upon the way, till the whole country had learned 
the event, and till Congress had lost itself in conjectures, wondering 
that the General had not transmitted the official report of his success. 
When the tardy messenger arrived, there was a question of confer- 
ring upon him a reward, agreeably to the established usage. In the 
discussion a shrewd member proposed to decree him a pair of leaden 
spurs. Major F****** might have claimed a leaden paddle. 

At Marietta, the party stopped and landed ; and from a circumstance 
connected with the King’s recollection of this town, it may not be 
out of place to allude to the faculty of memory which he possesses in 
a most extraordinary degree. I have heard, from many persons 
entitled to all credit, instances of the exercise of this power to an 
extent rarely to be found in life. You have remarked, in the course 
of this narrative, the names of the various places which the King 
visited, and of the many persons with whom he was brought into 
contact. Recollect, that these journeys were performed forty years 
ago, and that many of these towns had been then recently laid out, 
and consisted only of a few cabins. Recollect also, that some of the 
persons whose names are here given were without any particular 
claims to remembrance ; and added to these facts, that you have not 
a tithe of the names of men and places which the King has preserved 
in his recollections of our country ; and then consider, what the gen- 
tleman from whom J had these anecdotes has assured me of, that in 
recounting what he had seen and done in the United States, the 
King never hesitated a moment, but spoke with as much accuracy 
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as if he had had a written memorandum before him. And when, 
among other questions, he asked the King: “ At what time did you 
embark at Hamburg ?”—and he answered: “ On the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1796, on board the ‘ American,’ Capt. Ewing, and I was twenty- 
seven days on the passage,”—my informant confesses he listened with 
surprise. I have heard, from a perfectly authentic source, another 
anecdote proving the same power. Mr. Hughes, our Chargé at 
Stockholm, was presented to the King in July last. The application 
for this purpose was made by the Minister in the usual way ina 
letter to the proper officer. The King, of course, knew. only that 
Mr. Hughes, the American Chargé in Sweden, was about to be pre- 
sented to him. As our Minister, followed by Mr. Hughes, entered 
the door of the saloon of reception, the King met them, and after 
exchanging a few words with the former, he said: “I am very glad 
to see you, Mr. Hughes, but I regret to learn that my friend General 
Smith is dead.” The Minister, though he knew Mr. Hughes was 
the son-in-law of General Smith, was yet utterly at a loss to conjec- 
ture, by what association the name of the worthy veteran was recalled 
at that moment, never presuming that the connexion could be known 
tothe King. But on retiring the mystery was disclosed, and the 
power of the King’s memory exhibited, by the explanation of Mr. 
Hughes ; who stated, that at the Palais Royal, nine years before, 
when the King was Duke of Orleans, he had been presented to him, 
and had then told him he was the son-in-law of General Smith. 
And during those nine years, what events had not happened to the 
King, to drive such a circumstance from his recollection ! 

The King once asked my informant, if he was ever in Marietta. 
As it happened, this gentleman had spent some years in the early part 
of his life there, and was able to answer in the affirmative. “ And 
did you know,” said the King, “a French baker there, named Thiery ?” 
This gentleman knew him perfectly well, and so answered the in- 
quiry. “ Well,” said the King, “I once ran away with him,”—and 
then proceeded to explain, that in descending the Ohio he had stop- 
ped at Marietta, and gone into the town in search of bread. He was 
referred to this same Mr. 'Thiery, and the baker not having a stock on 
hand, set himself to work to heat his oven in order to supply the ap- 
plicant. While this process was going on, the King walked over the 
town, and visited the interesting ancient remains which are to be 
found in the Western part of it, near the banks of the Muskingum, and 
whose history and objects have given rise to such various and un- 
satisfactory speculations. ‘The King took a sketch of some of these 
works, which are indeed among the most extensive of their class, that 
are to be found in the vast basin of the Mississippi. On his return, 
he found the ice in the Muskingum upon the point of breaking up, 
and Mr. Thiery so late in his operations, that he had barely time to 
leap into the boat, with the bread, before they were compelled to leave 
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the shore, that they might precede the mass of ice which was enter- 
ing the Ohio. Their French friend bore his misfortune like a philo- 
sopher ; and though he mourned over the supposed grief of his faith- 
ful wife, he still urged the rowers to exert themselves in order to 
place his young countrymen beyond the chance of injuiry. They 
were finally successful, and after some time the good man was taken 
ashore by a canoe which they hailed, well satisfied with his expedi- 
tion. The travellers continued their voyage, and met but with one 
sinister accident. By the inattention of the helmsman the boat struck 
a tree, and stove in her bows. All the crew, princes and hired men, 
went to work, and after twenty-four hours the damages were repaired, 
and they reached New Orleans in safety, on the 17th of February, 
1798. 

From this city, they embarked on board an American vessel for 
Havana ; and upon their passage they were boarded by an English 
frigate, under French colors. Until the character of the cruiser was 
ascertained, the three brothers were apprehensive that they might be 
known and conducted to France. However, when it was discovered, 
on one side, that the visiter was an English ship, and, on the other, 
that the three young passengers were the princes of the House of 
Orleans, confidence was restored, and the Captain hastened to receive 
them on board his vessel, where he treated them with distinction, and 
then conducted them to Havana. 

But before the King left the American ship, he witnessed one of 
those scenes of lawless violence which marked our maritime history for 
many years, and in which public law and private liberty were equally 
sacrificed. ‘The crew was mustered upon deck, and the British officer 
impressed as many of them as he pleased; and took them on board 
his frigate, to fight against their own country, or any other, as the in- 
terest of England, or the orders of their officers, might require. It is 
not the least strange of ail the strange events which have occured in 
these days of change, that a young man, a passenger on board an 
American ship, and who was brought by circumstances into contact 
with the practical operation of the claim, on the part of Great Britain, 
to take from our vessels any persons sailing under our flag, should 
have been called upon many years after by the English Government, 
when upon the throne of France, to disavow the forcible abduction of 
of a person from an English vessel. But this time, in the language of 
the homely apologue, it was the other ox that was gored. 

The discussions in the British Parliament upon this subject possess 
sufficient interest to be adverted to, particularly as their full bearing 
upon this question of impressment seems not to have attracted the no- 
tice it is justly entitled to. During the French naval operations be- 
fore the port of Vera Cruz, an English packet ship, leaving the harbor, 
was boarded by an officer from the blockading squadron, and a Mexi- 
ean pilot taken from her. ‘This actoof illegal violence excited a great 
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sensation in England, and led to warm discussions in Parliament. 
Upon the representations of the English Government, it was promptly 
disavowed by that of France. ‘To those who recollect with what 
pertinacity a similar right, with respect to our vessels, was so long 
claimed and exercised by the British authorities, the remarks I shall 
quote, and which were made by some of the most distinguished states- 
men of England, will present one of the most extraordinary chapters 
in the whole history of human inconsistency. 

In both Houses of Parliament there was the same burst of patriotic 
indignation. Not a voice was raised in favor of the old doctrine, but 
all coincided in the sentiment that the act was a gross outrage, and that 
the British flag was equally a protection for all sailing under it, whether 
in public or private vessels. I shall from the journals of the day. 

Lord Lyndhurst said,—* the pilot had come on board under the pro- 
tection of the British flag, looking to that flag as a protection, but in 
this instance it was no protection. A more grave, amore serious out- 
rage or insult was never committed against this country.” 

Lord Ellenborough said,—“ that no French officer had a right to 
board a British merchantman, and take a man from her in any part of 
the world.” 

Lord Brougham said,—“ any man on board a British merchantman 
is as much under the protection of the Queen’s flag, as if he was on 
board the Queen’s ship. And there is no difference, if aman be taken 
from a merchantman or a Queen’s ship, if it be an English vessel.” 

Sir Robert Peel said,—* that, if for no other purpose, yet he hoped 
for that of preventing the principles of international law from being 
unsettled by any rash or unwarrantable act, and to prevent the enor- 
mous evils which must ensue if the British flag or any other neutral 
flag were not considered a safe protection to those who sail uuder it 
—occupied for instance in delivering the ship from peril in the capacity 
of pilots—all the circumstances of this transaction would remain upon 
record.” 

Sir J. Graham,—* If the officer gave up his pilot, without striking 
his colors before a superior force, the proper course would be to put 
him on his trial.” : 

Lord Brougham, on another day, said,—‘ that the gravamen of the 
charge was, not that a man had been taken, but that he had been taken 
from an English ship.” 

The Duke of Wellington and other speakers expressed their general 
concurrence in these sentiments. 

I am fully alive to the value of the most friendly connexion betweén 
our country and the land of our forefathers, and I, for one, should be 
prepared, in case of necessity, to make any reasonable sacrifices to 
preserve it. ‘There are a thousand causes, social and political, bear- 
ing upon the past, the present, and the future, which give to these re- 
lations a character of great interest and gravity. ‘The present condi- 
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tion of the British Islands presents, in my estimation, not only a 
political problem of the highest importance, but a moral phenomenon 
without a parallel in the history of the world. Occupying only the 
fourth place among European nations in the scale of population, which 
is necessarily the first permanent element of power—pressed by a 
debt whose interest requires more than one half of the public revenue 
—divided by internal questions of polity, discussed with the greatest 
vehemence, and. bearing upon the fundamental institutions of the 
country—possessed of a laboring class, always scantily paid and sup- 
plied, and frequently without work or provisions—and having in at 
least a third part of the Metropolitan Empire a people of a different 
religious faith, and always liable to be excited by the course of mea- 
sures which ages of bad government have heretofore entailed upon 
them—the British nation has reached an elevation of moral and politi- 
cal power, high enough to satisfy the aspirations of the most ambi- 
tious or the most patriotic,—an elevation which contrasts powerfully 
with the partly historical and partly prophetical denunciation of Mr. 
Jefferson, in his beautiful “ Notes upon Virginia,” published imme- 
diately after the close of our Revolution, and before the feelings to 
which it gave birth had subsided into calmness and impartiality. “ Her 
philosophy,” said this patriotic and able statesman, “ has crossed the 
Channel, and her freedom the Atlantic, and herself seems fast ap- 
proaching that awful dissolution whose results it is not given to human 
foresight to scan.” I quote this striking sentiment from memory, the 
original passage not being within my reach, but its indignant bearing 
was so forcibly impressed upon my memory in early youth, that | Ain 
small risk of perverting its meaning. After believing, for many years, 
that the French had abstracted from England all her philosophy and 
we all her freedom, and that her period of declension had commenced, 
I have learned to look upon her condition with a truer judgment, and 
to form a humbler estimate of human penetration. I have learned 
that she has much sound philosophy, and much rational freedom ; and 
I trust that gradual meliorations in her institutions will evince the 
power of, the former, and will augment the latter; and I leave all 
speculations upon her fall to rasher or wiser observers than | am— 
contenting myself with hoping that any sinister predictions may prcve 
as fallacious for the future, as they have been for the past. 

But there are points of contact between the United States and 
Great Britain, which will require careful wisdom and forbearance to 
avoid ; and there is none more certain to produce the most disastrous 
consequences, than the practical renewal of some of those lawless 
maritime claims which the two great belligerents that so long dis- 
turbed the peace of the world asserted and enforced with a pertina- 
city of purpose, and contempt of public right, which distinguished 
that remarkable period of modern history. [ do not know whether 
we may consider it characteristic of our times, and the necessary re- 
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sult of the rapidity with which great events succeed one another, but 
so it is, that the recollection, if not the knowledge, of many circum- 
stances, important to a just appreciation of the profligate conduct—it 
deserves no milder term—of the two great belligerent powers towards 
us has almost disappeared from the existing generation. 

Many incidents of daily occurrence sufficiently evince the truth of 
this remark. I have scarcely found a single Frenchman who knows, 
or knowing would acknowledge, the magnitude and: injustice of the 
warfare which the Imperial Decrees waged upon our commerce. And 
one may travel from Lille to Marseilles without meeting a single per- 
son who appears to have a true conception of the nature of our de- 
mand for indemnification for these outrages, which led to the famous 
treaty of 183]. If you explain in general terms to a well informed 
man the ground of our pressing instances for compensation, and by 
way of argumentum ad hominem remark, that in a report to the Empe- 
ror, made by the Minister of State, 1 think in 1811, the amount of 
those injuries for which it was admitted the French government 
was responsible was estimated at more than double the sum recog- 
nized by the treaty of indemnity—your auditor shrugs his shoulders, 
and does not believe a word you say,—but, by way of a silent re- 
tort courteous, he thinks all the harder that republics are ungrate- 
ful; and thata clearer proof of this well established political axiom 
cannot be found, than in the demand which the United States trump- 
ed up against France, after the aid they had received from her in 
the war of the Revolution. For my part, ] wonder the treaty was 
ever negotiated ; and after the negotiation, I wonder it was executed. 
And I believe the latter result is in a great degree to be attributed to 
the good faith and personal influence of the King. But to an illus- 
tration of the preceding remarks. I know a fellow countryman here, 
who had ordered some articles of furniture ; but finding, when they 
were brought, that they were badly made, he declined receiving them. 
After the usual discussion upon these occasions, the indignant fabri- 
cant, rising in the majesty of his nationality, exclaimed: “ This is 
very ungenerous treatment after France has given to your country 
25,000,000 of francs.”—‘ The powers of nature could no farther go !’ 
I vouch to you for the substantial truth of this anecdote. 

I had a conversation recently with Mr. Fry, the well known phi- 
lanthropist, in which a similar ignorance was manifested respecting 
this very topic of impressment to which I have adverted. ‘The cha- 
racters of this good man and of his estimable wife are well known, 
and are so far public property as to exempt any allusion to them from 
the charge of indelicacy. They were recently in Paris, engaged, as 
they always are, in examining the causes and progress of human vice 
and misery, with the noble object of reclaiming the one, and of allevia- 
ting the other. It is a beautiful kind of self-devotion ; but after all it 
seems to me, that these travelling crusades are the result of feeling, 
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rather than of reflection; and perhaps a little worldly ambition, an 
ambition of distinction, mingles with holier sentiments. ‘There are 
few whose lot has been cast in such happy places, that they cannot find 
within the immediate circle of their usual labors, and where their useful- 
ness would be the greatest, objects enough of human wretchedness to 
relieve, without going to the equator or the pole upon pilgrimages of 
benevolence. I recollect formerly, when surveying in the woods, that 
after taking sight at a distant object [ was compelled to keep my eyes 
steadily upon it, in order to preserve my line, and this too in utter 
disregard of what was beneath my feet, at the expense of many a fall, 
and at the risk of my compass, almost as important to me as my neck. 
Some of our philanthropists, I am afraid, have in like manner such 
distant objects before them, upon which their regards are so steadily 
fixed, that they overlook many a stumbling block which lies across 
their route. Mr. Fry had discovered the mote in his neighbor’s eye, 
if he had neglected the beam in his own. He had found in the United 
States evils enough for the care of the philanthropist; and among 
other subjects of anxiety, he pointed out the late increase of the slave 
trade, and expressed his wonder that our government had not acceded 
to the proposition of a mutual right of search, which England had 
offered, and which would tend so powerfully to check this infamous 
traffic. After explaining to him, that we were the first nation which 
had interdicted the use of its flag to this commerce, I told him, that 
this right of search, or this right of entering our vessels for one pur- 
pose, which might lead to another, was a subject to which many years 
of hard experience had rendered us very sensitive. ‘That for a quar- 
ter of a century his government had arrogated the power and had ex- 
ercised it too, in every ocean, sea, gulf, bay, or creek, on the face of 
the globe, where an English armed vessel found itself in contact with 
an unarmed American one, to send on board the latter one of its ofli- 
cers, who mustered the crew, and after saying to whom he pleased, 
“you are a British subject,” carried off with him every one against 
whom he chose to pronounce this death knell of personal liberty ; and 
there they remained in a foreign service, till death or a peace came 
to relieve them. And I recalled to him the cool nietaphysics, far 
surpassing the subtlety of the old Aristotelian school, by which this 
conduct was defended. Driven to concede that the law of nations 
did not grant to a belligerent the right to enter a neutral vessel for the 
purpose of impressment,.they happily discovered, that having a right 
to enter, for the purpose of ascertaining the character of the vessel, or 
of searching for contraband articles, when once on board for a lawful 
purpose, they might then look round them with other objects. With- 
out evincing any unreasonable jealousy, I told him I thought we 
might very properly reject any proposition which would open, with our 
own consent, our merchant vessels to the English military marine. 
I might have added, that our true policy was indicated by the Scotch 
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emblem, the thistle, and the Scotch motto, “ Noli me tangere ”—ex- 
pressively rendered by “ Hands off!” 

All this was new to Mr. Fry. He was perfectly conversant with 
black slavery in the United States, but the slavery of impressment in 
his own country had apparently scarcely attracted his regard; and 
certainly its operations upon our citizens, with all its horrors and 
perils, seemed to be unknown to him. 

I trust, hereafter, the doctrine so generally proclaimed by the Eng- 
lish statesmen, on the occasion of the seizure of the Mexican pilot, 
that the fiag protects all who sail under it, will regulate the practice 
of England in her future intercourse with other nations. But should this 
just expectation fail, then we shall have but one measure to adopt, and 
that is a prompt and vigorous resistance. If the first man who is im- 
pressed from an American vessel be not demanded, with an instant 
preparation for the vindication of the national honor, and if the ques- 
tion which ought to be put to the British government, asking whether 
the conduct of its officer is approved, be not answered in the negative, 
accompanied by a release of the victim, without any of the delays or 
tergiversations of diplomacy, then if we do not seek the only redress 
which remains to us, by a declaration of war, and by a vigorous prose- 
cution of it, we shall merit the contumely of the world as surely as we 
shall receive it. 

Sut I must finish my task by presenting to your readers a few brief 
sketches of the other members of the royal family. 

The Queen was a daughter of that King of Naples who was driven 
from his continental dominions by the French, and took refuge, with 
his family and court, in Sicily. Here the King, Louis Philippe, 
then poor and in exile, married her, and the match is understood to 
have been one of affection on both sides, and never has true affection 
been better rewarded. The thirtieth anniversary of their union has 
just expired, and they are at the summit of human power, with a 
most interesting family of seven children, and, as is known to every- 
body, with the warmest attachment to each other. In the bitterness 
of French political discussions—and bitter enough they are indeed— 
no whisper of calumny has ever been heard against the Queen ; and 
one who could pass through this ordeal has nothing more to dread 
from human investigation. A kinder and more anxious mother is no- 
where to be found; and she is a sincere believer in the Christian re- 
ligion, and devout in the performance of its duties. Her charity is 
known throughout the country, and appeals for the distressed are never 
made to her in vain. In the performance of her regal duties, while 
her bearing is what the nature of her position requires, there is a kind 
affability which seems continually seeking to put all around her as 
much at their ease as possible. 

The King’s sister, the Princess Adelaide, forms a part of the royal 
family, and she is said to be one of the most devoted sisters that 
brother ever possessed. It would seem like panegyric were I to re- 
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peat to you the golden opinions which this elevated lady has won for 
herself. In the qualities of head and heart, all who know her award 
to her the meed of praise. Religious, charitable, exemplary, she is 
one of those who adorn high places by higher virtues. 

A fact very honorable to all the parties has been recently men- 
tioned in Galignani’s Messenger ; and as it contains a tribute to the 
worth of the King and Queen, I will communicate it to you, premising 
that I had the pleasure of a slight acquaintance with Lord William 
Bentinck, and that the truth of the anecdote has been asserted to me 
by the best authority. 

Lord William Bentinck was a man highly endowed, and of great 
moral worth. During the long struggle which England maintained 
with France, he served in the British army, and commanded at one 
time the auxiliary detachment which was sent to aid the King of 
Naples in the defence of the Island of Sicily. I think he was there 
when the present King of the French was married. Subsequently he 
was appointed Governor General of India, and it was upon this occa- 
sion that appeared that splendid eulogium emanating from the genius 
of Lord Brougham, and which made a part of the history of the times 
—‘“a clearer head or sounder heart never went to India.” 

This gentleman was attacked in Paris with a violent disorder 
during the course of the last spring, which finally terminated in his 
death. Immediately before this fatal consummation, and in view of 
that event, he felt anxious to leave a written testimonial of his respect 
for the King and Queen, whom he had so long known. He wrote 
under these circumstances this dying sentiment—that he hoped the 
King and Queen would long live, he to govern France with wisdom, 
and to consolidate her institutions, and she to furnish to her country- 
women a pattern of female virtues for their example. 

The Duke of Orleans, the eldest son of the King, and the heir of 
the monarchy, is now about 29 years of age. He is a young man 
above the middle statue, and of rather a slender form. But he is well 
made, and with a symmetrical figure, and he is one of the most grace- 
ful men I have ever seen. His countenance is remarkably handsome, 
and there is something very prepossessing in his whole appearance. 
He speaks English with great ease and fluency, and with very little 
foreign accent. In conversation he is ready and unassuming, evincing 
the general knowledge of a well educated man of the world. Having 

.no direct constitutional position with reference to the administration 
of the government, he has evidently kept himself aside from the 
course of its operations, committing himself with none of the parties 
which are contending with each other for power. In all this, he dis- 
plays great judgment and a profound knowledge of his countrymen. 
Every reader must recollect the dissensions which have existed in 
the English royal family, ever since the accession of the house of 

Brunswick to the throne, and the disastrous effects which these have 
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produced upon the parties themselves, as well as upon public men 
and measures. And similar scenes of internal discord have too often 
existed in other reigning families of Europe, where the ambition of 
the prince has overpowered the duties of the son, and a deplorable 
spectacle of filial disobedience and sometimes of parental harshness, 
has been offered to the public curiosity. But this state of feeling is 
unknown in the family of Louis Philippe. The heir of the throne 
has no wish to pluck the crown from the brows of the father. I be- 
lieve he may say in all security as the conqueyor of Agincourt said to 
his father : 
—* There is your crown, 

And he that wears the crown immortally 

Long guard it yours !” 

There is no political coterie round the Prince Royal, seeking by 
present opposition to lay the foundation of future power. The whole 
family seems united in the bonds of common affection, and the exam- 
ple they thus offer is as refreshing to the philanthropist as it is useful 
to the country. 

The Duke of Orleans has just returned from a long tour through the 
south-western and southern Departments of the kingdom to the French 
African possessions, and thence by Marseilles and Lyons to Paris. 
It is quite evident that the incidents of this journey have attracted 
public attention in an extraordinary degree ; and that the whole con- 
duct of the Duke of Orleans has been marked by great wisdom, and 
has drawn upon him the most unequivocal proofs of general approba- 
tion. He seems to have thrown himself upon the country, freely 
placing himself wherever he travelled, in contact with the whole 
community, receiving all, hearing all, and answering all. I can- 
not conceive a ruder trial to which the pretensions of a public man 
can be exposed, than is offered by the incidents of such a journey. 
Sumptuous receptions, civil and military, are everywhere prepared for 
him, and he must perform the principal part in a splendid pageant 
which meets him at every step of his progress. ‘Then he must re- 
ceive and answer all the addresses presented to him by public bodies 
and authorities, and by the various corporations of the trades which 
abound in France. And these do not appear to have been considered 
by their authors as mere testimonials of respect, but they contain 
substantial allegations, enumerating the griefs which press upon each, 
and generally asking the favorable interposition of the Prince for their 
consideration. Sometimes it is the operation of a general law which 
is condemned or invoked. Sometimes it is a local improvement 
deemed essential to the prosperity of a certain place. Sometimes it 
is a point of administration to which circumstances give particular 
importance. And to all these are to be added the numerous applica- 
tions of individuals, each with rights to demand, or favors to request, 
or with wrongs to be redressed. And then come the military and 
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ecclesiastical authorities, with their congratulations, and the latter 
sometimes with their representations. And out of this the Prince has 
issued not merely untouched, but with a general and decided convic- 
tion that he has borne himself like a man of great tact and sagacity, 
and who will hereafter assume his position at the head of the state 
with the fairest prospects of future usefulness. I have read most of 
the Prince’s answers, and I have been powerfully impressed with the 
great good sense, and knowledge of the world and of the subjects 
discussed, which they exhibit. 

We have a countryman at Bordeaux, a respectable and intelligent 
man, Mr. Morton, highly esteemed by all his acquaintances, who has 
lived many years in France, and is perfectly conversant with its man- 
ners and language. He informed me that the effect of the Prince’s 
visit to that city was visible and powerful, and that he had conciliated 
the good will of all who had approached him. He told me he had 
watched his whole conduct, and that it could not have been more dis- 
creet. And that his answers to the various addresses were not only 
happy, but many of them certainly delivered without premeditation. 

The Duke of Orleans is in the army ; and at the siege of Antwerp 
displayed that courage’which seems to be the patrimony of his family. 
In Africa he commanded a portion of the army which has so recently 
and successfully carried the French arms beyond the difficult passes 
called the Iron Gates, which offered a barrier that Roman power could 
not pass. His return has been a triumphal procession. 

‘he Duchess of Orleans is a Princess of Mecklenberg-Schwerin, 
and she has brought to her high station qualities eminently fitted to 
adorn it. She is tall, with a singularly expressive and attractive 
countenance, and a general deportment at once dignified and easy. 
‘Though she came to France a stranger and a Protestant, yet she has 
conducted herself with such exemplary propriety that all tongues are 
loud in her praise, and her husband is considered equally fortunate as 
a Prince and as a man, in the choice he has made. 

The Duchess is well versed in English literature, and on one oc- 
casion, evincing to an American gentleman a wish to read the novels 
of Cooper, he asked her permission to lend them. They were re- 
turned shortly after, with a note written by a lady of the Court in the 
name of the Duchess, expressive of her gratification at their perusal, 
and conceived in terms so flattering that I should be afraid to re- 
peat them lest I might wound the just susceptibility of our eminent 
novelist. 

And while alluding to this circumstance, I am tempted to mention 
another anecdote I have heard, showing the very general knowledge 
of foreign literature possessed by the younger members of this family. 
One of our countrymen was dining at the Royal table, and was seated 
next to the Princess Clémentine. Some conversation arose, in the 
course of which the characters and incidents of several of the Ameri- 
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can travels were mentioned, and a point connected with them was 
stated, which our countryman was unable to resolve. ‘The youngest 
son but one, just approaching manhood, was sitting on the other side of 
his sister ; and hearing the debateable point at which the interlocutors 
had stopped, immediately took up the subject, and displaying a very 
accurate acquaintance with it, explained to the American a question 
connected with the literature of his own country which he had found 
himself unable to answer. 

The four younger sons of the King are the Duc de Nemours, the 
Prince de Joinville, the Duc d’Aumale, and the Duc de Montpensier. 
The first is in the army, and has already given proofs of conduct and 
courage, which have drawn upon him the applause of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and excited their hopes. His personal bearing at the storming 
of Constantine is said to have been remarkable for self-possession and 
intrepidity. He is a young man with light hair and light complexion, 
slim and apparently slender in his form, but with a handsome face 
and polished manners ; and these advantages are set off by a mo- 
desty of deportment which in any station of society, and at his time of 
life, would be highly creditable, and which is still more so in the posi- 
tion that he occupies. Those who know him speak very favorably of 
his endowments, and he has participated in that careful education 
which the King has deemed essential for all his children—an educa- 
tion not conducted in the seclusion of the domestic circle, but entrusted 
to the public institutions of the country, where all these young men 
have been brought into contact with youths of their own age, and 
where their faculties have been strengthened, and their minds dis- 
ciplined, by the competition of their companions, and by the regula- 
ions of these establishments. 

The Prince de Joinville is a Captain in the Navy, and is now in 
command of a frigate in the East. You have seen him in the United 
States, and I need, therefore, only say, that his subsequent conduct at 
Vera Cruz has confirmed the impression which his unpretending man- 
ners and his previous deportment had produced. ‘There are very 
few feats in modern war which are more creditable to the assailants, 
in a military point of view, than that attack ; and the Prince de Joinville 
bore his part in it with the greatest courage, and distinguished him- 
self by the reckless disregard which he exhibited fer his life in the 
perilous circumstances where his ardor led him. 

‘The two remaining sons of the King are yet so young that it would 
not be proper to attempt to give any sketch of their characters or en- 
dowments. They are fine looking young men, with expressive coun- 
tenances, and very prepossessing appearance, and | have already men- 
tioned an instance which has shown the general information possessed 
by at least one of them. They are said to be both destined for the 
army. 

While I am writing, the King has again placed himself in one of 
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those public processions, which custom renders necessary, and in 
which his life has so often been exposed to the stroke of the assassin. 
But this time, thanks to the precautions and vigilance of the police, 
or to the relaxation of political fanaticism, he has passed safely from 
his palace to the Chamber of Deputies, and returned, without the oc- 
currence of one of those events which have heretofore marked the 
appearance of the monarch in the streets of the capital upon occasions 
previously designated for royal processions. But there was an im- 
posing display of force ; and the weather was boisterous and rainy— 
the latter circumstance being aimost as efficient as the former, im pre- 
venting or repressing political movements in France. An incipient 
émeute was checked by the deceased Marshal Lobau in a manner 
equally humane and ludicrous. Instead of a battery of cannon, he 
caused the Sapeurs-Pompiers, who compose a corps with a military 
organization, but who are in fact firemen, to open a battery of water 
from their engines upon the assembled crowd, which cooled imme- 
diately their bellicose ardor, and stopped the progress of the tumult. 
The Palace of the Tuilleries is on the north side of the Seine, and 
a short distance above the Chamber of Deputies, which is upon the 
opposite bank of the river. From on. of these buildings to the other 
a hedge of soldiers, as a double line is technically called, is formed, 
having the National Guards on one side, and the troops of the line on 
the other. Between these move the King and his cortége, and all 
approach is interdicted, except to certain privileged persons, French or 
foreign. ‘The route, after passing under the areh of the palace, fol- 
lows the right bank of the river, shut in by the high wall of the gar- 
dens of the ‘Tuilleries on one side, and by the stone parapet which 
borders the Seine on the other, to the Place de la Concorde, formerly 
the Place Louis Quinze,—afterwards the Place de la Revolution, 
and still later the Place Louis XVI., and destined perhaps again to 
change its name, even before its embellishments are completed. It 
is said to be the most magnificent square in Europe. ‘T'aste and 
wealth have combined to plan and to execute its decorations. It is 
bounded on one side by the river, and on the opposite by a range of 
beautiful buildings ornamented with arcades and columns in front, 
upon one of which, occupied by the Marine Department, is the Tele- 
graph, that stationary messenger, which communicates orders, and 
receives information, to and from every part of the kingdom, with a 
celerity that almost annihilates the intervening space. ‘The opposite 
sides of the square are open, one looking upon the Champs Elysées, 
and the other upon the garden of the Tuilleries. ‘The centre is inter- 
sected by two large avenues, and the vista which each of these pre- 
sents is truly magnificent. ‘The palace of the Tuilleries terminates 
one view, and the eye, after passing along an avenue of trees, rests 
upon the central pavilion, rising like a tower above the main body of 
the building, and surmounted by the tri-colored flag—to the French 
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nation, the pledge of future victories, as it is a memorial of the past. 
The prospect in the other direction, at the distance of almost a mile, 
is shut in by the Arch of Triumph, commenced under Napoleon, and 
finished under Louis Philippe. It is copied from that class of monu- 
ments, commemorative of military glory, which yet survive the deso- 
lation of ancient Rome, such as the Arch of Septimius, and of Con- 
stantine ; and which, while they convey to future eyes the memory of 
the great feats they record in almost living sculpture, are among the 
noblest embellishments with which a capital can be adorned. And 
though I have gazed with interest upon the chiselled stories of the mili- 
tary glories of the Eternal City, yet freshly told upon these indestructi- 
ble records, and have yielded to the emotions which their association 
with the past cannot fail to inspire, upon the spot where they were 
erected and yet survive, still I have contemplated the Arch of Triumph, 
dedicated by the City of Paris to the military glories of the Revolution, 
with a livelier feeling, because the events and the names it records 
are better known to me, and surpass in moral effect and in renown 
even the great feats inscribed upon the Roman monuments. 

This work is an immense column of stone, with a base perhaps of a 
hundred and fifty feet by eighty, and pierced by two transversal arches. 
Within and without, it is covered by carvings wrought with the chisel, 
all highly finished, some allegorical, and others representing triumphal 
processions ; and besides these more prominent representations, there 
are the names of all the remarkable battles of the Revolution, and of the 
distinguished men whose memory is associated with them,—all but the 
Great Captain himself; and this omission is in good taste, for he needs 
no other memoria! than the history of his life and actions. 

Crossing the great avenue of Champs Elysées, in the centre of the 
Place de la Concorde, is a wide street, terminated at one end by the 
Church of the Madeleine, and at the other by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, to which it leads over one of the magnificent bridges thrown 
across the Seine. ‘This church is among the most splendid structures 
of modern times. It was commenced under the reign of Louis XV., 
and three-quarters of a century have been employed in its construc- 
tion. Originally intended for a parish church, it underwent, in its 
destination, the same fluctuations which during many years marked 
the character of the institutions of France ; but it is finally devoted to 
religious worship, to which I presume it will ere long be delivered. 

This edifice is in the form of a Roman temple, surrounded by a 
portico of columns of the Corinthian order, springing from a basement 
elevated eight feet above the pavement of the street. The whole 
work, internal and external, is finished in the most exquisite manner ; 
and so just are its proportions, that its true magnitude is only revealed 
to the spectator when he can compare one of its immense portions 
with some well known object; when he sees a solitary visiter, wan- 
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dering upon the basement, and passing behind one of the huge 
columns which give such an imposing grandeur to the edifice. 

The tympanum of the pediment is admirably sculptured, represent- 
ing the Last Judgment. Our Saviour is the principal figure, occupy- 
ing the centre of the group, having on his right hand the righteous, 
and on his left the wicked, with ministering angels for justice and for 
mercy, and exhibiting the broken tombs which have given up their 
dead. But, without the slightest pretension to speak authoritatively 
upon a question of taste, and judging only by the effect which similar 
works, both of the pencil and the chisel, have produced upon me, I 
consider every effort to embody upon canvass or in stone the invisi- 
ble objects of the Scriptures, or the allegories of the Pagan world, as 
a signal failure. ‘They are subjects which should be left to faith and 
to the imagination ; and which no artist can represent without exhi- 
biting some incongruity, destroying at once all illusion, and leaving a 
painful impression upon the mind. 

The Chamber of Deputies was formerly the palace of the Condé 
family, which has been prepared by successive changes for the pur- 
pose to which it is now appropriated. Its superb portico renders it 
a striking object from the Place de la Concorde ; but instead of being 
an accessory, it is in fact the principal structure, a head out of just 
proportion to the body which supports it. The Legislative Chamber 
bears much resemblance to the Hall of our House of Representatives. 
It is somewhat smaller, and with the same acoustic defect in its or- 
ganization, so that there is an indistinct prolongation of the sound, 
which renders it difficult to hear the speaker. The form is semi-cir- 
cular, and the President’s chair occupies the centre of the chord, 
while the seats of the members are arranged in front with a gradual 
elevation towards the rear, and separated by alleys radiating from 
the central point. ‘The gallery is divided into loges or boxes, and 
entrance to it cannot be obtained without a ticket, which it is ofter. 
difficult to procure. 

In the centre of the Place de la Concorde rises the obelisk of 
Luxor, presented by the Pacha of Egypt to the government of France, 
and transported from the Banks of the Nile to the Seine. Like the 
other monuments of this description, it is a single pillar of reddish gra- 
nite, and its four sides are carved with hieroglyphical figures, and with 
the representations of various animals, in the severe style which cha- 
racterizes this school. Notwithstanding the hopes which have been 
held out of decyphering these imperishable records of a remote age, 
I doubt whether we ever shall succeed in revealing their hidden 
meaning. ‘There is something so seductive in the expectation of 
piercing the darkness which rests upon the early Egyptian history, 
and of reading the life and actions of the Pharaohs upon their own 
monuments, that enthusiastic men have suffered themselves to be led 
away, probably far beyond the limits of possible discovery, Still, 
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however, these venerable relics are highly interesting ; and though 
devoid of all ornament in their construction, and covered with sealed 
characters, they are perhaps the most impressive legacies which an- 
cient art has bequeathed to us. 

Upon the site where this obelisk has been erected stood the guillo- 
tine, during that terrible period of the Revolution when the accusa- 
tion, the judgment, and the execution, of a suspected person, were 
almost simultaneous acts. Here the last King of the old monarehy 
expiated the faults of his predecessors, rather than his own, and died 
with the fortitude inspired by religious faith, after having exhibited 
during his life the virtues of a man, rather than the qualities of a sove- 
reign. 

Around the Place de la Concorde are pavilions of wrought stone, 
each crowned by a colossal female statue, dedicated to one of the 
principal cities of the kingdom. There are two circular rows of gas 
lights, the external issuing from bronze naval columns, highly deco- 
rated, and profusely gilt, and the internal from pillars smaller and 
more simple, but adorned in the same manner. During the night, 
when all these reverbatoires are lighted, a brilliant day reigns upon 
the Place, and the whole effect resembles the gorgeous descriptions 
in which eastern imaginations love to revel, rather than the compara- 
tive simplicity of European architecture. The carriage-ways are 
paved, but all the rest of the surface is covered, with that beautiful 
bitumen so admirably adapted to foot passengers. 

There are two fountains, enclosed by stone parapets, with groups, 
in bronze, of Neptunes, Trions, and Naiads, and ali the other aquatic 
powers, which the heathen mythology has transmitted to us, each 
bearing an appropriate instrument for pouring out the water. The 
whole work is not yet completed, but when the water is put into mo- 
tion, the Gods and Goddesses will form a very respectable cataract. 

Passing over a portion of the Place de la Concorde, the King with 
his suite crosses the bridge which unites it to the opposite bank, and 
reaches the Chamber of Deputies. His departure from the Tuilleries 
is announced by the firing of the cannon of the Invalides; and their 
discharges continue at intervals till the procession stops. 

At this moment the aspect in the interior of the Legislative Hall is 
at once interesting and imposing. ‘The usual seat of the President 
has disappeared, and given place to a magnificent estrade, or kind of 
stage, raised eight or nine feet above the floor of the room. This is 
covered with a carpet, and upon it are placed five ornamented seats, 
the centre one for the King, being a splendid gilt arm-chair, and two 
on the right and two on the left, for his sons, being rich plians, or 
stools without backs or arms. A magnificent canopy of red velvet 
surmounts this stage, beautifully decorated with tri-colored flags and 
with national emblems. On a seat immediately in front, but lower 
and facing the members, sit the Cabinet Ministers, who are now di- 
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Suddenly all eyes are turned towards the Royal box, and the si- 
multaneous rising of Peers, Deputies, and spectators, and cries of 
“ Vive la Reine !” announce the arrival of the Queen, with the Prin- 
cesses and the ladies of their families. From this time, conversation 
is intermitted, or continued in a low tone of voice, while the general 
attention seems to watch the measured discharges of the cannon, 
that mark the progress of the Royal procession. At this moment an 
Usher of the Chamber enters, and proclaims with a loud voice, “ The 
King.” Instantly the whole assembly rises, and every look is di- 
rected to the door. The officer is followed by the great deputations 
of the two Chambers, which are always elected upon these occa- 
sions to receive and precede the King. At their head is the Chan- 
cellor of France, Baron Pasquier, dressed in a costume a little fantas- 
tic—a relic, I presume, of the olden time, or of the Imperial régime 
—I should think, from its appearance, of the former. He enters, 
holding his cap in his hand, and is succeeded by the deputations, the 
members of which proceed to take their proper places upon the floor 
of the hall. Then follow the aides-de-camp, all in full uniform; who 
ascend the steps of the estrade, and arrange themselves in the rear 
of the King and of his sons, where they stand during the ceremony. 
The King enters immediately after, wearing the uniform of the Na- 
tional Guard ; and saluting the assembly, as he passes on, he proceeds 
to his seat upon the estrade. His appearance is hailed by repeated 
and cheering cries of “ Vive le Roi!”—which he acknowledges by 
bowing to the assembly. He is followed by the Duke of Orleans 
and by his two youngest sons. ‘They wear the uniforms of their re- 
spective grades in the Army. The Duc of Nemours is detained at 
home by sickness, and the Prince de Joinville is in command of a 
frigate upon the Mediterranean. 

After reaching his place, the King requests the assembly to be 
seated, and he then covers himself with a large chapeau, ornamented 
with a white feather round the edge, and places himself on the arm- 
chair. His sons occupy their plians at his right and left. 

He then reads his speech, with a clear voice and a distinct enuncia- 
tion. From time to time acclamations arise, when any particular 
sentiment awakens the enthusiasm of the audience. After this is 
terminated, the Peers appointed, and the Deputies elected, since the 
last Session, are requested to take the oath before the King. For the 
Peers the oath is read by the Keeper of the Seals, and for the Depu- 
ties by the Minister of the Interior. Each member, as his name is 
called, rises, and extending his arm in a horizontal position in front, 
and with the palm downwards, repeats, “] swearit.” The Keeper of 
the Seals then says: “In the name of the King we pronounce this 


Session opened.” 
The King, his sons, and his cortége, then retire as they arrived, 
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and the assembly immediately disperse. And thus passes away this 
pageant. 

But another pageant has succeeded, more impressive in its atten- 
dant circumstances, and presenting characteristic features which ren- 
der it peculiarly interesting to an American and a Protestant. Its 
whole impression upon me has been so new and strange, that you 
must excuse the digression which a brief description of it will occa- 
sion. 

The Archbishop of Paris died a few days since, and he now lies 
at Notre Dame, embalmed, and exposed to the regards of all who may 
be led to survey this spectacle of mortality, either from motives of 
piety or of curiosity. Thousands upon thousands have flocked to 
this venerable Cathedral, within the last three days, to witness the 
ceremonies to which the exposition of the deceased prelate has given 
birth. You know this edifice is one of the earliest, as well as one of 
the noblest monuments of religious architecture, which the middle 
ages have bequeathed to modern times. There is to me something 
very imposing in the aspect of these old gothic temples, with their 
high pointed windows, their fretted carved work, and the peculiar 
style of their structure, which seems admirably adapted to the solem- 
nity of religious worship. And then they are time-worn by centu- 
ries, and have been the theatres and the witnesses of many stirring 
events, recorded by history, and connected with the progress of hu- 
man affairs. And you enter them from the business and bustle of a 
great city, and the transition is as striking as it is instantaneous. 
The trouble and confusion of the world are behind you, and silence 
and solitude around you. And their prodigious extent is in itself al- 
most painful. Man is nothing when compared with his own work— 
and what is he then, when compared with the works of his Creator ? 

On reaching the Cathedral, I found a numerous crowd waiting their 
turn for admission. ‘This was the third day since the remains of the 
Archbishop had lain in state, and during all that time a stream of 
people had poured into the great gates, and moved in procession 
across the vast nave to the little chapel where was the object of their 
homage, taken a last look at his pallid face, and retired to give place 
to their successors. Entering, out of my turn—for had I waited for 
that I might have wholly missed my object—I followed the crowd 
along the paved floor to a chapel near the opposite extremity of the 
building. Here a singular spectacle presented itself. . 

The chapel was hung with rich purple velvet, fringed with silver 
lace, and draped and canopied so as to produce the best effect. The 
floor was covered with the same material. Numerous wax lights 
were burning, and priests were in attendance performing the proper 
service. 

In the middle of the chapel was a platform, ascended by steps, and 


elevated four feet above the pavement of the church. This was 
Cc2 
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covered with the same rich velvet, which also hung in festoons above 
it. And upon this was yet another structure, to which all eyes were 
directed. 

I have told you the Archbishop had been embalmed, and here he 
was lying, amid all the pomp of religious worship, to receive the last 
sad salutations of the faithful of the Diocese. Here was the cold clay, 
fit companion only for the dead, thus exalted among the living. Here 
it lay upon the pontifical throne, clad in the episcopal robes, with a 
mitre upon its head, and a crosier at its feet, and the pastoral ring 
upon its finger ; and while covered with the dignities of this world, 
a sad and solemn proof that these dignities are passing away. 

And one by one, the pilgrims approached the chapel—cast a look 
upon the dead prelate—made the sign of the cross—and passed on. 
And night and day, masses had been said, and priests had been pray- 
ing, and chanters had been singing, and all that could touch the heart 
or excite the imagination had found its place in this ceremonial. 
Bracelets and chains, and other ornaments, were lying upon a cush- 
ion, and they were taken up from time to time, and were then carried 
and touched to the dead feet, and after that, | suppose, they were re- 
turned to the owners, to be kept as relics hallowed by this contact 
with the remains of the lamented Archbishop. 

But let us turn from this solemn ceremonial, devoted to the dead, 
and pursue our task among the living. 

Existing circumstances lead me to advert to one regulation in the 
constitution of the Chamber of Deputies, which might be profitably 
adopted in the organization of our House of Representatives, and 
which certainly would be, if England could furnish a precedent for 
it. But unfortunately, and, if | may so say, unpatriotically, while we 
think for ourselves on every other subject which can employ the hu- 
man intellect, and often with a boldness leaving behind it the cooler 
suggestions of experience, we seem to be enchained, as it were by a 
necromancer’s wand within the magic circle of English precedents, 
whenever a legislative or judicial topic arises for consideration. As 
to seeking information from the opinions and practice of other nations, 
it is a procedure not to be anticipated. I have never entered the Hall 
of our House of Representatives, when that body was in session, with- 
out wishing that the Members of the English House of Commons had 
never adopted the custom of wearing their hats while in the perform- 
ance of their duties ; for in that event, | am sure no American legis- 
lator would have been bold enough to propose this practice, so inju- 
rious in its effect upon the dignity of the body, and which gives such 
an aspect of inattention to its proceedings.* 





* The custom here complained of, as prevailing in our House of Representatives, 
has been of late years reformed—we presume, since the residence abroad of the 
author of these pages. An entire personal decorum, so far as regards such observ- 
ances, now prevails in that hall—would that the compliment could be extended to a 
more general application. —Ep 
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But to a more important suggestion. We have just learned that 
three days of the time of the legal session of Congress had passed 
away, and that the House of Representatives had not been organized. 
The anomalous position of the Clerk, with respect to the House, oc- 
cupies a large portion of the discussion, and it seems difficult to define 
his powers or duties. What a rich field for discussion among a peo- 
ple so prone as we are to push every debateable point to its extreme 
limit! In the mean time, the farther progress of affairs has been ar- 
rested by the questions of the contested elections; and the how or 
where of the dénouement seems equally to baffle conjecture. I was 
asked, a day or two since, by a distinguished diplomatist, what was the 
meaning of the term “ Loco-Foco” in our party politics. How, thought 
I to myself, is it possible that so local an epithet has travelled so far! 
But on my return home, the difficulty was solved, and I found that the 
Journal des Débats, that most unfair of all the periodicals of France, 
upon every topic connected with our country, had been reading its 
patrons a homily upon the critical condition of the United States, und 
upon the approaching downfall of its liberties. The temporary delay 
in the organization of the House had furnished the text, and the ima- 
gination and ill feeling of the writer had supplied the commentary. 
And truly he had manufactured a most respectable ‘ raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones’ out of these little words, “ Loco-Foco,” frightful enough 
to terrify every friend of liberal opinions in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The importance attached in Europe to the annual Message of the 
President is not sufficiently estimated in the United States. It is a 
document which is anticipated with great anxiety and read with great 
interest. Steam is destroying space, and our country is advancing in 
wealth, power, and improvement, and its relations with the older na- 
tions are multiplying so rapidly, that a general desire is manifested 
to learn its progress and prospects—with some, in the hope that its 
career of political prosperity is approaching its termination ; and with 
others in the hope, equally sincere, and far more liberal, that our ex- 
periment, as they term it, may be successful. 

Under these circumstances the history of the proceedings of the 
first three days in the House of Representatives has been read with 
deep interest ; and I suppose it is still travelling onwards to teach the 
inhabitants of Siberia the danger of that worst of all evils, the evil of 
self-government. It is singular enough, that just at this time last 
year, the intelligence to which I have already adverted, respecting 
the difficulty in the Legislature of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, reached 
here, and the circumstances with which that occurrence was invest- 
ed seemed, to an European, to give to ita peculiar character of gravity. 
But a similar state of things at Washington would arrest the attention 
of all Europe ; and already the indications which have reached us are 
regarded as the flying clouds which precede and betokenthe storm. [| 
have learned, that at the annual diplomatic presentations, which took 
place a day or two since, the King remarked to our Minister, that the 
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President’s Message had not yet arrived, and asked him the state of 
the question connected with the contested election ; observing, with 
great good taste and good feeling, in allusion probably to the conver- 
sation of the preceeding year, that he did not believe any force would 
be called in to adjust it, but that it would be decided agreeably to the 
forms of the Constitution. A person who heard the conversation, in- 
formed me, that the Minister remarked, very much as he did on the 
former occasion, that in looking back upon our history it would be 
found that the suggestion of the King was fortified by numerous ex- 
amples. That in the progress of our institutions, many questions had 
arisen, and had excited much warmth of feeling and lively discussion ; 
but that they had all finally been peaceably resolved, and that little 
was hazarded in the prediction, that we should soon learn, the House 
of Representatives had completed its organization, and was calmly 
fulfilling its legislative functions. 

But it seems to me, if all our Legislatures would adopt a very 
simple regulation which prevails at the opening of the Chamber of 
Deputies, much difficulty as well as profitless debate would be avoided— 
and that is, to require the oldest member to take the chair and preside 
until a Speaker is elected. Seniority of legislative service might be 
substituted for that of age, if it should be thought necessary to ensure 
to the presiding officer a competent share of experience. But in one 
mode or the other, a session would always quietly commence, and 
perplexing questions would be met by a house duly organized.* 

Every American who understands the social and political consti- 
tution of his country must have little fear of any changes in our insti- 
tutions resulting from popular violence. ‘This is not a process suited 
to our modes of feeling and of action. We have much excitement 
indeed upon all public questions, great and small; but happily this 
finds ample space for exertion in our elections, in our deliberative 
bodies, and in our political meetings. In other countries, where these 
safety valves are unknown, or are too few, popular excitement mani- 
fests itself in violent explosions, which often lead to the most fatal 
consequences, and become revolutions or rebellions, as the issue 
favors one party or the other. When inflammatory extracts are 
copied from our journals into those of Europe, their tendency is judged 


*The reader, familiar with the subject, will remark, however, that this sugges- 
tion would not reach the difficulty the occurrence of which suggests its recommen- 
dation ;—for that was, which of the two competing sets of candidates should take 
part, by their votes, in the organization of the House, the set with the Governor’s 
certificates, or the set with the evidence of the popular majority. As the admis- 
sion of either, by deciding the doubtful majority of the body, might impress a 
decided character upon its organization and early proceedings, it was finally set- 
tled—(and certainly reasonably and rightfully)—that neither set should sit and 
vote, until the House thus formed independently of both determined which of the two 
was in truth entitled to the returns and to the seats in the first instance, until ejected 
by the application of the others as petitioning or contesting claimants.—Ed. D. R. 
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by the European rules, and we are supposed to be in a continued state 
of political commotion, and always upon the eve of a political move- 
ment. I wish we were more aware at home of the immense import- 
ance to the world of the example of self-government which is com- 
mitted to us. I do not speak of its duration—that I trust and believe 
will continue for a long series of years—but of the warmth, and 
sometimes of the opposition to the laws, with which our political 
differences are accompanied. And though these give way immedi- 
ately to calmer reflection and to habits of obedience, and almost 
always terminate without the effusion of blood, still on this side of the 
Atlantic the evil is seen, but not its antagonist advantage which en- 
sures to us the blessings of a government equally free and secure. 

Accident has just brought me into contact with an interesting man, 
approaching his ninetieth year, but with all the animation, and, I may 
almost add, the activity, of twenty-five. I could hardly believe the 
evidence of my own eyes, when I saw him start from his chair and 
dance over the room, as ‘ghtly as a boy, to give me, in all the gayety 
of his heart, a specimen of the green old age of a Frenchman. He 
is a physician, and has been brought by his profession to the acquain- 
tance of many illustrious men, and by his ewalted feelings to a partici- 
pation in many of the most stirring events of the Revolution. I 
seemed to be gazing almost upon the Wandering Jew, when I heard 
him recount the circumstances of the admission of Voltaire and of 
Franklin to the Academy of Sciences, the highest honors known to 
French literature. He was present, and recollects the incidents as 
freshly as the events of to-day. He was the physician of Franklin, 
and dwells with peculiar delight upon his noble simplicity, and upon 
the high consideration which he, a foreigner and a republican, had 
acquired in France. He says that Franklin had determined to sub- 
mit to a surgical operation, believing it was necessary to enable him 
to return to his native country, and that the hope of seeing again, and 
of dying in, the land of his birth, was his ruling passion, and the con- 
soling anticipation amid the pain he suffered. Happily his old age 
was spared this rude trial. 

Since the interview with my nonagenarian, I have felt better able 
to estimate the degree of excitement, and its consequences upon the 
whole views and habits of society, which accompanied the first ex- 
plosion and the early progress of the Revolution. This man, mem- 
ber of a liberal profession, and an eminent member too, was already 
at a ripe age, when the great moral storm burst upon France. His 
narration, his declaration, his appearance, his animation, all show 
that he was a patriote enragé—as true a political fanatic as ever fol- 
lowed or guided in any of the scenes of the Revolution. “ And such 
he is to this day, in all his sentiments connected with the events or 
the men of that period; and such he will die. I listened with sur- 
prise, when I heard him denounce, as imbecile or dishonest, men whom 
history has recorded as the glories of their age and country. But 
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my moral sense was actually shocked, when he broke out into a eulo- 
gium upon Robespierre, to whom he attributed every virtue to be 
found in the Saint’s Calendar. And I could not be deceived in the 
sincerity of his estimate of this great Arch-Priest of Infidelity and 
Murder, as all the accredited historians of the Revolution have paint- 
ed him, and as we too have been taught to consider him in the Uni- 
ted States. But if a man like my informant could be so excited, and 
could suffer his moral faculties to be so obscured, as to find, not 
merely a palliation, but a justification, for the deeds of blood which 
drew upon France the reprobation of the world, and convert the au- 
thors of those scenes into angels of light, it ought not to occasion 
surprise, that the great mass of French society have participated in 
the same sentiments, and co-operated in the same events. ‘The old 
government must have been in the last stages of abuse, before the 
feelings of the people could have been roused to this point of ewalta- 
tion, and their energies to the terrible trials they were destined to 
encounter. This friend of the Savans of the last century was one of 
the captors of the Bastile, and yet wears at his button-hole the deco- 
ration given to him by the Constituent Assembly for his conduct upon 
that occasion. And he is as proud of his deeds upon that first day 
of the triumph of popular violence, when the stronghold of despo- 
tism fell, as ever was Napoleon, or Wellington, or Soult, upon their 
greatest battle field. 

He accompanied the crowd which repaired from Paris to Versailles 
to demand bread of the King, and which returned to the capital the 
next day leading prisoners, in fact, the monarch and his family. He 
marched at the head of the column, alongside of General Hulin, who 
commanded, as far indeed as any command could be exercised over 
such a multitude. He recounts with great readiness, and I doubt not 
with equal fidelity, the circumstances of that memorable expedition, 
which gave the death-blow to royalty in France. He was near the 
King and Queen, when they appeared in succession upon the balcony 
of the Palace of Versailles, and heard them avow their readiness to 
accompany their importunate visiters to Paris—the Queen resting one 
hand upon the shoulder of General Lafayette, and holding the Dau- 
phin by the other. 

He was present at the execution of Louis XVI., and within a few 
paces of the guillotine. He says the Patriotes of Marseilles formed a 
hedge along the Boulevards, between the ranks of which moved a 
common berlin, in which was the King, (with his confessor, the Abbé 
Edgeworth), Garat, the Minister of Justice, and some municipal offi- 
cers. When the carriage reached its destination, the municipal offi- 
cers and the Minister of Justice alighted first, and then were followed 
by the King, who after putting his feet upon the steps of the carriage 
returned to speak to his confessor. He then descended, and was 
taken possession of by the executioner, and the sad incidents which 
followed are now consigned tohistory. He distinctly heard the King, 
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when he addressed the immense crowd which filled all the vast square, 
where the scaffold had been erected. And he repeats the phrase 
word for word as it is recorded,* stopping at the fatal “ but—” when the 
Commandant Santerre broke in, and exclaiming, “ Don’t let him 
speak !” instantly ordered the rolling of the drums which drowned the 
voice of the unfortunate monarch, and was the immediate prelude to 
the consummation of the greatdrama. I asked him particularly, what 
was the personal bearing of the King ; and he assured me that it was 
dignified and collected, and that there was no appearance of fear in 
his conduct. He looked round upon the multitude with the calmness 
of religious resignation, and met his fate with composure. 

In surveying the French national character at the present day, it is 
difficult to recognize those traits of cruelty which were so shockingly 
developed during the Revolution. A monomania must have prevailed, 
hurrying the nation into acts inconsistent with its general feeling, and 
marking that time of political effervescence as an extraordinary period 
in human history. You hear many facts of romantic interest recounted 
here depicting the features of those days ; and as a conclusion to these 
desultory sketches, I will relate a short story I have just heard, not 
only because it is interesting, but because it is connected with the 
memory of Mr. Morris, our Minister at Paris when the Revolution 
broke out, and who was honored with the confidence of Louis X VI. 
It was told me by Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont, a most respectable man, 
well known in the United States, where he lived many years, highly 
estimated, and who now, in a fresh old age, having returned to France, 
enjoys the regard of an extensive circle of friends. 

Count de F ******, a general officer in the French army, com- 
manded a division of the troops which were reviewed by Louis X VI, 
on the morning of the fatal 10th of August, 1792; and during the pro- 
gress of that terrible day he was particularly distinguished by the 
courage he displayed in defending the Swiss, the peculiar objects of 
the vengeance of the Jacobins. He escaped the fate which so many 
others met on that occasion, and eluded the researches of his ene- 
mies by taking refuge with a statuary, where he hid himself behind 
the statues when he had no reason to apprehend the approach of any 
person who was seeking him. Here he remained till the 2d of Sep- 
tember, a day ever memorable in the fastes of the Revolution, for the 
terrible butcheries which were perpetrated upon the prisoners in the 
various houses of detention in Paris. ‘Two days previously domici- 
liary visits had been made in order to discover suspected persons, and 


* The accounts of the last words uttered by the unhappy King at this fatal mo- 
ment, here referred to, do not exactly agree, though substantially the same. As 
given in Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, they were as follows: ‘“ French- 
men, I die innocent ; it is from the Scaffold, and near appearing before God, that I 
tell you so. I pardon my enemies ; I desire that France * when his voice was 
interrupted and drowned by the roll of the drums at the command of Santerre. 
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those who escaped detection upon this occasion, thinking that the 
vigilance of the municipal authorities would be relaxed, were less 
careful in their precautions—a result probably anticipated and de- 
signed. General de F. considering his personal danger much dimi- 
nished, repaired to the house of Mr. Morris, who was his intimate 
friend, and where Madame de F. was then living. Here, while sit- 
ting at dinner, and relieved from the painful anxiety which had so 
long pressed upon him, he was suddenly alarmed by the ringing of the 
tocsin and the beating of the générale. Mr. Morris was unwilling to 
despatch one of his own servants into the streets to ascertain the cause 
of these appalling signals, but Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont, who was at 
table, had a faithful servant belonging to the National Guard, and clad 
in its uniform, who could penetrate anywhere with safety ; and he was 
sent out to collect and bring back the necessary information. He re- 
turned, after being almost compelled to join in the slaughter which 
was going on, and reported the events that were passing, and added, 
that he had seen several bodies of armed men, apparently in search 
of victims. The whole party immediately rose from table, and Mr. 
Morris told General de F. that it was necessary for him instantly to 
seek another place of refuge, as he felt sure there was a spy among 
his servants, who would give immediate information, and that his 
Hotel would then be searched ; which circumstance might be attended 
with serious consequences to the relations between his country and 
France. He added, that he ought, if possible, to avoid all pretence 
for this violation of the immunity secured to him by the law of nations. 
General de F. fully coincided in this view, and felt the necessity of 
an immediate retreat. But having neither carriage nor servant at the 
house, and being withal rendered almost incapable of walking by the 
gout, he was exceedingly embarrassed as to the step he should take. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont felt the situa- 
tion of the gallant officer an appeal to his humanity, and offered to 
accompany him in search of protection. He then entered the cabinet 
of Mr. Morris, to burn some papers which were there, and which 
might have compromitted him; and was followed by Mr. Morris, 
who warned him of the danger he was about to encounter. How- 
ever, his resolution was not to be shaken, and he left the house hold- 
ing General de F. by one arm, while the servant held the other. ‘They 
had advanced but a few steps, when they met a patrol, and the com- 
manding officer, arresting the general, ordered him to accompany the 
guard, at the same time making a motion to separate Mr. Le Ray de 
Chaumont from his friend. The former, however, expressed his de- 
termination not to leave his companion, and the officer permitted him 
to remain, adding in a warning voice, that if he chose he might par- 
take his fate. He then signified to the servant that his services were 
not wanted: but this faithful fellow, approaching his master, said he 
would not quit him, as he knew him to be a good citizen. Jet us go 
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to the Abbaye, said the officer, and they took the route to that den of 
murder. Arrived near one of the alleys which lead to it, our little 
party was surrendered to a picquet of soldiers, and the commanding 
officer ordered one of them to take charge of the prisoners, and to 
conduct them to the prison. ‘The alley was narrow, and was encum- 
bered by several heaps of stone, so that two persons only could move 
abreast. ‘The soldier preceded, holding the general by the arm, and 
Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont followed, with his servant. A few mo- 
ments brought them within hearing of the cries uttered by the unfor- 
tunate victims of that night of horror. At this moment, the idea oc- 
curred to Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont to seize the sword of his servant, 
and then kill the soldier, and after that to endeavor to make their 
escape. While in the act of grasping the sword, the General stumbled, 
and the soldier, hastening to support him, testified his regret at the 
accident. Instantaneously struck by a kind of conviction, that the 
humanity of this man might be operated upon to induce him to favor 
their flight, Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont abandoned his first design, and 
addressing the soldier, said to him: “ You show your good disposi- 
tion to the General, and yet you are about to be the instrument of his 
death.” ‘The soldier shuddered. “ Yes, of his death,” continued Mr. 
Le Ray de Chaumont; “for it is not to a tribunal you are about to 
conduct him, but to a gang of murderers, who kill without trial 
and without distinction.” ‘‘ What can I do?” said the soldier. ‘“ Let 
us go back the way we came, and we will try to pass out, say- 
ing we have been acquitted.” “ Yes, but if they disbelieve you, I 
shall be executed as a traitor.” ‘ You can avoid any suspicion ; fol- 
low us at some distance, and if we are arrested, hasten up and de- 
nounce us, as having escaped.” ‘This appeal was accompanied by a 
promise to pay the soldier three hundred francs, which he might re- 
ceive the next day by calling upon Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont, or the 
American Minister, whom he knew. While the man hesitated, the 
servant recognized him, as having mounted guard at the door of his 
master, where was a corps de garde, and he joined his solicitations to 
those of the latter. Finally the soldier yielded, and General de F., 
attended by his two companions, hastened back to the picquet, with 
joyful countenances, the servant singing a patriotic song, “ Allons, 
enfans de la patrie!”—and the others exclaiming, with loud voices, 
“ Vive la justice for the good citizens!” In this manner they passed 
the guard unquestioned, most of whom were singing and intoxicated, 
and escaped the death which that night overtook so many others as 
innocent as they were. When the soldier called upon Mr. Morris the 
next morning for his present, which Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont had 
taken care to prepare for him, he expressed his gratification at the 
escape of the party, and the regret he should have experienced, if he 
had been the cause of the death of the General and his companions 


But he added, with that strange inconsistency which marked this 
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period, “as to those Calotins,”—so the priests were called—“ nothing 
pleases me more than to get rid of them. I killed two of them last 
night with my own hands.” 

The subsequent fate of General de F. was melancholy and interest- 
ing. He left Paris and reached Boulogne, where, when he was upon 
the point of embarking for England to meet his wife, he was arrested 
and imprisoned to await his trial before the proper tribunal. 

As soon as Madame de F. heard of this misfortune, she prévailed 
upon a person to seek an interview with her husband, and to take with 
him a small dagger and a purse of fifty guineas, with these words writ- 
ten upon a little piece of paper—* stad or bribe.” “I will do neither,” 
promptly exclaimed the generous prisoner. “The soldier who has 
charge of me is a worthy man, and | will neither injure him, nor cor- 
rupt him. I will trust to the ‘Tribunal, and hope for justice.” In this 
instance—and a rare instance it was—he was not deceived. ‘The 
Tribunal acquitted him; but when about to embark for England, he 
was apprehended by an order from Paris, transferred there, and perished 
upon the scaffold. The faithful servant was not forgotten. He was 
asked what he most desired ; and answering, to be established in his 
native district, he was sent there, provided with what was necessary 
to support him in life. 

At another time, however, Mr. Morris found himself compelled to 
enforce the inviolability of his mansion, and he took his measures with 
promptitude and decision. ‘The Duchess de D* *** had sought re- 
fuge in his house in the country; and while there, a party of the 
armed police came to seek and arrest her. But Mr. Morris refused 
to deliver her up, and claimed his right, as the American Minister, to 
be exempt from search. After much altercation, this point was yield- 
ed, and the police then called for the papers of the Minister. He re- 
fused them, and at length they said they would not remove them, but 
that they would put them under seal. Mr. Morris told them, if they 
did, he would tear off the seals in their presence, and throw the en- 
velopes in their faces. And this strange scene actually took place, 
after which the party withdrew, unwilling to proceed to extremities. 
In the night the Duchess left the house, without the knowledge of Mr. 
Morris, to relieve him from the embarrassment of her presence. 

She was soon, however, apprehended, and with a generous regard 
to the welfare of her daughter, she determined to destroy herself, in 
order that her fortune might not be confiscated, as it would have been 
had she suffered the sentence of the law. She made the effort, but 
was discovered before she was dead, and the wound was ultimately 
healed. And it is pleasant to record, in conclusion, that Mr. Morris 
interfered so eflicaciously with the Committee of Public Safety that 
her life was spared 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Few of its readers will probably be at a loss to designate the dis- 
tinguished source from which the preceding interesting paper has been 
contributed to the pages of the Democratic Review ; or will hesitate 
to recognize, not only in its style the elegant pen of its accomplished 
author, but also in its matter the opportunities of observation and know- 
ledge which could only have been derived from high official position 
at the Court which it describes—accompaniea with close relations of 
private intercourse with the eminent and remarkable individual who 
occupies the foreground of the picture here presented of that Court. 
Notwithstanding a few passages evidently moulded with a view to a 
modest incognito, by ailusions to the supposed intervention of third 
parties as the avenues of information evidently direct from its original 
authentic sources, we shall be pardoned the expression of the re- 
mark which will suggest itself obviously to every reader, that the effort 
is but like the proverbial failure of the ostrich—though the head be 
hidden, the rich feathers which no other bird can furnish sufficiently 
betray the attempted concealment. 

It is at the same time, however, due to the consistency of this work, 
to allude to the fact, that there are several passages within the course of 
the preceding pages, which it was not regarded as proper tg omit or 
to change—the individual authorship of the whole being so transparent 
as it is—but which are notin exact harmony with the accustomed system 
of opinions and ideas which go to make up the plural editorial im- 
personality ofthis Review. ‘These are not, indeed, of such importance 
as to constitute any objection to the publication of the Article in these 
pages, replete as it is with matter alike interesting, novel, and valuable, 
though they demand this passing allusion at our hand. 

For example—we should feel very iittle disposed to say, in regard 
to England, that “ her institutions need no false tinsel to set them off, 
nor her high personages any barbarous and antique officers, to shelter 
them from general observance, or to give them a factitious elevation.” 
The “ institutions” of England are in effect perhaps the most heartless 
and oppressive aristocracy that has even existed ; and from their 
practical operation—the fruits of the tree—in the fearful disparity of 
social conditions they have produced, the boundless wealth and luxury 
of the few, and the unparallelled degradation of so many wretched 
millions, there are probably few of the most arbitrary despotisms that 
have existed whose “ institutions” could not challenge a triumphant 
Neither with the “ institutions” 





comparison with those of England. 
of England, nor with the “ high personages” whom they elevate over 
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the necks of crushed millions, have we any sympathies. More than 
gradual and moderate meliorations are required for them—a deep and 
thorough revolution, though it should convulse the very foundations of 
its whole social system as at present constituted. ‘The sooner the 
better, 

And again—unbounded as is the author’s eulogy of Louis Philippe, 
and persuasive as may be his defence of his government, against the 
deep dissatisfaction with which it hasof late years come to be regarded, 
by at least the more enthusiastic and “ ultra” portion of the modern 
liberal school of politics, we are by no means converted by it to the 


doctrine of Louis-Philippeism. We have to plead guilty to a little of 


that “ exaltation” (to use the favorite word of juste milieu Conserva- 
tism) which, in constmuing the famous phrase of the “throne sur- 
rounded by republican institutions,” participates in the disappointment 
which sent poor old Lafayette’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, 
that the ¢hrone has become the primary, and the republican institutions 
but the secondary object, of the able individual whom that phrase has 
made the King of the French. 

Without pretending to compare our means of forming a just opinion 
with those enjoyed by the distinguished friend from whose pen this 
Article has proceeded, it still eppears plain to us that Louis Philippe 
is but a Bourbon at heart after all—the best of the blood, undoubtedly, 
and a man of rare ability, well cultivated and disciplined—and withal 
eminently exemplary in all the private relations of life—yet present- 
ing in his person the most formidable obstacle that exists to the pro- 
gress of that democratic cause of which we watch the history in Eu- 
rope with scarcely less solicitude than in our own more favored land. 
The remark has been applied to him, not more acutely than justly, as 
it seems to us, that his extraordinary ability in maintaining his system 
of administration resembles but that of the rope dancer, who astonishes 
us by the dexterity with which he maintains his airy footing so far 
above the heads of the people beneath. But after all, ew: bono ? 

a waste of effort and “ talent”—and how much more firmly could he 
stand on the solid ground below, were he not so ambitious of an eleva- 
tion which is as useless as it is difficult and perilous ! 

We are too much accustomed, both from the instance of England, 
and even from examples to be found abundantly among ourselves, to 
the panic cries of conservatism, which are always raised by power 
against the heaving struggles of popular reform, to be deceived by the 
“ raw-head-and-bloody-bones” which it seems to have been the object 
of the proceedings in the Chamber of Peers, above referred to, to con- 
jure up—to frighten the people of France into forgetfulness of the pro- 
mised “republican institutions,” in clustering round the “throne” 
within the shadow of which they are taught to look for the only safety 
against the danger of a recurrence of the unforgotten horrors of the 
Revolution of 1789, The particular association which made the 
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feeble and abortive “ émeute” of May, 1839, and of which the organi- 
zation and principles are spread out in their murderous atrocity upon 
these proceedings, was evidently but one of those foul excrescences 
which are apt to grow out from the surface of a diseased body politic ; 
and we are well assured that it is but of a piece with the false sophis- 
try which arbitrary authority always employs, to generalize from such 
special facts, and to impute similar principles and objects to the great 
mass of that party of opposition whose discontent requires to be in- 
cessantly kept on foot at the capital, in the words of the preceding 
paper, an army sufficient for the conquest of a kingdom. ‘The horrors 
of the French Revolution are mainly ascribable to the awful accumu- 
lation of wretchedness and moral evil which previous centuries of 
misgovernment had heaped up—the great reaction of an equally great 
previous action in the opposite direction ; together with the phrensy of 
panic into which the Revolutionary party, which was the People, was 
from time to time thrown by the constant danger of overthrow, from 
the bayonets of all Europe without, and the deadly treachery of a strong 
party within—an overthrow to be succeeded by a fearful expiation in 
blood of all that had been done, and by the re-establishment of the old 
system which well deserved the deep detestation with which its me- 
mory was regarded. Dark as may be the evidences written on the 
page of history against the old monarchical and aristocratic régime 
of France, in the records of blood, famine, degradation, and vice, in 
which they are written, the most dark and damning against it are the 
atrocities themselves of the Revolution by which it was overthrown, 
and which were only its natural consequences of reaction. 

But of these there can be no possibility now of a recurrence ; and 
after the strong and pervading working, for half a century, of that prin- 
ciple of personal human equality which it was the chief mission of 
the great shock of that Revolution to establish in the popular mind 
in France—together with the beneficial effects of the peace enjoyed 
by the people during the latter half of that period—we incline strong- 
ly to the belief, that a republic not less free than our own might be 
reconstituted in France to-morrow with entire safety, stability, and 
comparative tranquility. ‘This would be an immense step in the pro- 
gress, in Europe, of that holy Democratic Principle which has our most 
devout prayers for its success, however remote and unimportant the 
section of the globe on which is waged the fight of “the good old 
cause.” Louis Philippe, with his future dynasty behind him, now 
blocks the way of that progress. God forbid that we should throw 
into the scale in his favor the influence of any such expression of 
sympathy, though in a tacit form, as should seem to wear the ap- 
pearance of being the voice of approving American Democracy! If 
any of the young Bonapartes or any one else, are worthy of that 
mission, and equal to it, of establishing in France that Republic which 
we hope to see flourishing in young vigor and beauty before we shall de- 
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part, we would on the contrary, and with most earnest sincerity, bid 
them, God speed! Such, too, we presume, in view of such a consum- 
mation, would be the sentiment of the valued friend who has commu- 
nicated to the Democratic Review the preceding paper—though we 
think it necessary, for the purpose of avoiding probable misconstruc- 
tion and misapplication of it, thus to give the sentiment a distinct and 
emphatic expression. 


SKETCHES OVER THE SEA 
No. V. 
FINLAND. 


THE sun was just setting when the shores of Sweden faded from 
our sight. For the last time, 1 saw her coasts, traced in a dark 
outline against the glowing sky ; and I then lost them in the gray of 
the twilight, below the mass of waters of the Bothnian Gulf, which 
lay behind us. 

Since the morning, we had come down in the steamer, through the 
groups of islands between Stockholm and the sea, and were now 
steering across the gulf, in the direction of Abo. The day had been 
like one of our early autumn—the air clear—the sun diffusing a 
steady and moderate warmth—rolls of silvery clouds hanging motion- 
less around the horizon—the wind still—and the sea as smooth as 
glass. 

And then there was as brilliant a sunset as ever lighted up the 
west. A long line of golden light settled upon the western clouds, 
and covered them with rich hues in succession, from the brightest to 
the pale and leaden, into which they all at last faded. It reminded 
me, more than any others that I saw, over the sea, of the glorious sun- 
sets of New England. 

Before the land had quite disappeared astern, we had glimpses 
before us of the Aland Islands. First a thin column of smoke, from 
a fire on one of them, hung in the eastern sky, resting lazily on 
the motionless air, and then the outline of the land grew more and 
more distinct. Finally the whole shore came into sight, and by the 
time the sun went down, we were coasting along the principal island, 
Aland itself. 

This was the first land we saw in the Russian dominions—the 
westernmost point of that vast empire, which stretches hence through 
more than a hundred and fifty degrees of longitude. A hundred 
nations—men of all the races, save one—are embraced within the 
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limits of this enormous power; which, taking it altogether, in its 
history and its relations, is the mightiest and the worthiest of study, 
of all the absolute monarchies, since the days of Imperial Rome. 
Is it nota sublime thought, that the vast multitudes which people these 
shores, and thence to the Pacific Ocean, are swayed by a single will 
—that these millions of hearts beat with the pulse of one ! 

Night soon closed in upon us. In the morning, we were running 
among numberless small islands. ‘The Aland group stretches to 
Abo, and consist principally of an infinitude of islets, like those 
which lie on the other side of the gulf. ‘The map gives no adequate 
idea of them. ‘They cover half the sea, and are so disposed, that 
the waters through which we glided seemed more like the waters of 
a bay or a river, than of the sea—now receding so as to leave a wide, 
ample bay, and then closing so nearly, as to make the passage narrow 
as a river or inlet. 

‘The weather and the scene were so inviting that most of the passen- 
gers assembled on deck. ‘There were some thirty in all—most of 
them Finns—two Swedes—an Italian fencing master, settled at Hel- 
singfors—a school-mistress from the same town, just returning from 
Paris, with a young Parisienne. whom she had brought with her to 
teach French in Finland. All were delighted with the rapidly shift- 
ing scenes, through which we were passing—all, but the young Pari- 
sienne. She shrugged her shoulders, and thought of Paris—she 
could only think, that any other place would be one of exile for her. 

At one o’clock Abo was in sight. ‘The first living beings we saw 
were Russian sentinels, pacing to and fro, on a point of land, which 
stretches out in advance of the town. ‘They were dark men, of 
small stature, probably Finns, dressed in long, gray cloaks, strapped 
around their waists. 

There was little else in Abo to mark the change from one people 
to another. The transition was easy. ‘There are no striking con- 
trasts—but on the contrary a general resemblance in the dress, ap- 
pearance, and manners, of the Finns and the Swedes. ‘Two or three 
things only, besides the Russian soldiers, struck me, and these were 
the Russian colors, and the size of the public buildings. In these 
last, there were evidences of a great and opulent government, some- 
what in contrast with the economical, not to say parsimonious govern- 
ment on the other side of the gulf. A great part of this town was burned 
not long ago; and the new town, which has risen upon the ruins of the 
old, bears evident marks of Russian origin or design—wide streets 
and large and commodious public buildings. The Russian colors, a 
treble band of different colors—white and black, edged with purple— 
are painted in a spiral form around the posts or bars, before the pub- 


lic buildings and offices. 
Until the transfer of Finland to Russia, Abo was its capital. Since 
then Helsingfors has taken its place. But Abo is nevertheless a town 
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of considerable, though diminished, importance, and is the chief city 
of one of the three governments, into which Finland is now divided 
When the sovereign power lay westward, and the orders came from 
Stockholm, Abo was the more convenient capital ; but since the pow- 
er has been changed to the opposite quarter, the same reason no lon- 
ger exists, and Helsingfors is more central and nearer to St. Petersburg. 

The first thing to be done was to get our passports—the second to 
purchase vehicles for the journey. Our old passports were of no far- 
ther use. New ones were given us, to serve as far as Helsingfors. 
The vehicles were not so easily got. ‘The common carts of the coun- 
try were out of the question—we could scarcely have lived in one 
of them to St. Petersburg. ‘The only chance for travellers at that 
time (for the line of steamers up the gulf of Finland was not then 
established,) was to find some of the vehicles, which had been left 
at Abo, by travellers coming from St. Petersburg. We searched 
long for something suitable, and finally hit upon a light britska and a 
wagon. ‘The former was sufficient for the five gentlemen, without 
any luggage, and this might follow in the wagon, under the charge 
of a servant. 


Thus provided, we set off the next morning. After every- 
thing was ready, the horses brought to the door, and some of 
us already in the britska, an old man, some fifty years old, came 
out of the inn with a little bundle in his hand, and besought us 
to take him. He had just come on, as a servant, with some travellers 
from St. Petersburg, and wished to return. He was willing to serve 
us at a very cheap rate, if we would but take him. At first we re- 
fused, but he begged so hard that, finally thinking he might be useful 
as an interpreter, we told him to get into the wagon. 

The word was given to the postillion, and away we flew. Though 
the roads were at first a little sandy, we were driven very fast. 
The Finnish horses are very small, but very fleet. The postil- 
lions give them no breath, and no time is lost at the post-houses. ‘The 
horses were always ready and often brought up by the time we had 
reached the door. Not a moment was lost in changing; | wrote 
my name, place of departure, and of destination, and the number of 
horses in the day-book, and we drove on, up hill and down, never 
stopping to the end of the stage. 

Our plan of travelling was arranged thus: We drove on in the brit- 
ska as fast as possible, changed horses without waiting, ordered horses 
for the wagon, and left the servants to pay the postillions, and follow 
us as closely as they could. Sometimes we lost sight of them for 
two or three stages. 

The face of the country resembles a good deal that on the other 
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side of the gulf. Finland looked to me at first like Sweden in minia- 
ture, and the impressions of to-day were confirmed afterwards. The 
surface is very uneven, or broken into small rocky hills. The quan- 
tity of rocks and stones is almost incredible. ‘The trees are chiefly 
stunted pines—which bristle on the hills, and stretch away in deep, 
interminable forests. Lakes innumerable rest between the hills. 
The tillage is confined to the valleys, which at this time were smiling 
with grass andcorn. ‘The habitations, with few exceptions, are mean 
—small unpainted log dwellings. 

Notwithstanding their political separation, the Swedes and Finns 
have much more in common, than the Finns and Moscovites. Old alli- 
ances, sympathies long felt, resist a great while arbitrary poli- 
tical arrangements. ‘hat the hand may be transferred without the 
heart is scarcely less true of nations, than of individuals. Finland 
has been an unquiet province ever since its cession to the Czar. Not 
that the strong dislike, approaching to hatred, which is felt in Swe- 
den towards Russia, is felt with the same force in Finland. There 
the old grudge, growing out of ancient wars, and the fierce struggle 
for dominion on the shores of the Baltic, the deep wound which the 
national pride received in the loss of this province of Finland, and per- 
haps above all the conviction that their own descending star is every 
day paling before the ascending star of the great empire, have created 
deep exasperation and jealousy. Here the last of these causes cease 
to operate ; but the heart nevertheless still continues to turn westward, 
to the setting rather than the rising star. 

It was twilight when we stopped at Bjorsby, a hamlet a hundred 
and six versts from Abo. Here an inn of the better class gave us 
promise of comfortable fare, and decided us to pass the night. 

One often finds a remembrancer of home, where he least expects it. 
Bjorsby was the last place where I should have expected it. But, on 
being shown into my bed-room, | found, hanging under the mirror, 
two engraved portraits, one of “ Lord Howe, commander-in-chief of 
his Majesty's fleets in America”—the other of “ Admiral Hopkins, 
commandeur-en-chef de la flotte Americaine des XIII Provinces.” 
How did these two pictures—one evidently of English and the other 
of French origin, and both as old as the revolution, find their way 
together to this little, secluded, obscure hamlet of Bjorsby ? 


The next morning a carpet-bag was missing. Whether it had been 
lost on the way, during the last stage, or had been stolen in the night, no 
one could tell, except that John, our new interpreter, declared he had 
seen it after our arrival at Bjorsby. It was resolved forthwith to send 
for a police officer. In half an hour the little man made his appear- 


ance, and bustled about with a very important air, putting questions, 
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and taking notes ; when all of a sudden there was a shout, and a pea- 
sant rode up, as fast as he could ride, with the lost bag. He said he 
had found it by the road-side ; but we were by no means sure that 
it had not been stolen, and prudently returned, when it was missed, 
and such a noise was made about it. 

The journey from Abo to St. Petersburg took six days, including 
one on which we lay by at Helsingfors. The second day we were 
delayed several hours by reason of an accident to one of the wheels. 
Nobody could be found of sufficient skill to mend it properly. We 
were able only to patch it up, so as to last to Helsingfors. 

While the work was going on, I strolled down to a little lake, hard 
by—a pure transparent sheet of water—with a fringe of green along 
its margin, and a belt of forest behind, which hemmed in and shaded it. 
It was a lonely and beautiful spot, and set me to thinking of lonely 
and beautiful scenes at home. 

Long before we reached Helsingfors, conversation had ceased, 
and we were all nodding in concert. It was two o’clock in the 
morning when we entered the town. 

The next morning the wheel was found to be so much injured, as 
to require a day, to give it a thorough repair. In no part of Finland 
could delay have been less annoying to us. ‘The town itself has no 
inconsiderable attractions in its situation, its university and public 
buildings ; and then there is before it an ample and beautiful bay, 
looking out upon the gulf of Finland, and the stern old fortress of 
Sveaborg at its entrance. 

In the course of the morning, we took a boat and sailed down the 
bay to the fortress. It is built on islands of rock, and to my eye ap- 
peared impregnable. Well it deserves the name it sometimes bears 
of the Gibraltar of the north. How it could ever have been taken in 
fair fight I cannot conceive. Indeed it is more than whispered, that it 
was lost to the Swedes by treachery. 

In the town, the government is building a large and handsome 
church, on the great square. From the top of this church is a wide 
and charming view of the town, the islands, andthe sea. There was 
little life in the streets, and no bustle in the port. A provincial capi- 
tal, designed upon a large scale, with some fine buildings, an aspect 
of newness, but dull, lifeless, without any considerable trade by land 
or sea ; such is Helsingfors. 


During our day’s delay, the wheel had been thoroughly repaired, 
so as to give us no farther trouble. The roads now became hard and 
smooth, and we were whirled along with prodigious rapidity. 
What postillions! Boys—barefooted, and sometimes bareheaded— 
or old men, with long, uncut hair, and loose linen trousers, tucked 
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into the tops of their boots. There could not be a stronger contrast 
than between them, and the trim, well-dressed English postillion, or 
the French, half-hidden in his jack boots. But they drove as fast, 
and served our purpose as well. 

John proved a character—he was glorious the whole journey, half the 
day drunk, and the rest of it eating and drinking. It was difficult to 
tell which of the two appetites, hunger or thirst, predominated in his 
composition. At Helsingfors all were ready to start-—but he was mis- 
sing. At last he was found in the kitchen, eating his third breakfast ; 
and great were his complaints, that he was dragged away, before he had 
satisfied his hunger. Bless me, how he talked to the peasants—en- 
larging chiefly, as we were given to understand, upon the rank and 
qualities of his new masters, and the large allowance of drink-money 
the postillions would receive, if they drove us like princes. It was 
laughable beyond description, to see with what interest and wonder 
the peasants listened to all he said. 

At Fredericksham, where is an inland fortress of great strength, 
we stopped for the night ; having passed through in the course of the 
day two towns of some importance formerly, Borgo and Lovisa, but 
both now greatly decayed. 


The next day’s journey ended at Viborg. Here Finland proper may 
be said to end. Near this town, the road turns south. ‘That point, in 
the latitude of sixty-one, was the highest we reached. Although it 
was only four o’clock, when we arrived at Viborg, the delay occa- 
sioned by our passports, which had here again to be renewed, rendered 
it necessary for us to wait till the next day. 

The person, who renewed our passports, and who, I suppose, was 
the Governor’s secretary, was a Russian officer. He spoke to us 
in German. I afterwards found that the German was very much 
studied and spoken in Russia. The inhabitants of the Baltic pro- 
vinces are, many of them, of German descent; the intercourse be- 
tween the Empire and Germany is very great, and a knowledge 
of the German language is a very common accomplishment of a 
Russian gentleman. 

Viborg is another fortified town. Before the conquest of Finland, 
it was a frontier post, and one of the defences of the capital itself. 


From Viborg the aspect of the country changes, and so does the 
appearance of the people. The rocks become fewer, and finally dis- 
appear. The roads become so sandy, that a pavement has been laid 
most of the way to St. Petersburg. But sucha pavement! large, round, 
unequal stones, which jolt one nearly out of his senses. 
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The postillion now wore a long frock, and a broad slouched hat. 
Then came the Russian serf—with his long beard—thick matted hair 
—and cloak of sheep-skin, the wool turned inwards. Here were 
the real Moscovites, the colonists from the south, who followed the 
conquests of Peter, and overspread Ingria. Next we drove into a 
Russian village—two rows of log cabins, one on each side of the 
road—the ends towards it. Around these cabins were groups of dirty, 
half-naked children playing: and the post-house was beset by 
beggars. 

The road passes over some high hills, from which Lake Ladoga 
was seen on the left, and before us a little on the right the broad 
sheet of the gulf of Finland. To the south and east an immense plain 
stretched away till it was blended with the horizon. ‘The only things 
{ could discover in it, were the thick, black, pine forests. My eye 
searched in vain for some indication of St. Petersburg. ‘Though | 
could see even the island of Cronstadt, I could not catch a glimpse 
of spire or tower in the great capital. ‘This plain is almost illimita- 
ble. Indeed European Russia may be said to be a vast prairie or 
steppe, stretching from Ingria to the Euxine. 

Once on the road, about thirty miles from St. Petersburg, a cloud 
of dust before us betokened the approach of a large party. As they 
came nearer we saw their spears glistening in the sun. It proved to bea 
party of Cossacks, going north into Finland. Some of them were 
walking beside their horses, their spears being fastened in the saddle 
and stirrup. They were moving very leisurely, and with the most 
careless air imaginable. Their horses were small, but well formed, 
and firmly knit together. 

Everything now betokened our approach to a large city—better 
houses by the road-side—-loaded wagons—and a greater number of 
travellers on the road. ‘The roughness of the pavement retarded our 
progress, and night closed in upon us, before we entered the gates 
of the city. A little before ten o’clock we were driving through 
lighted streets. Shortly the tramp of the horses on the wooden floors 
of bridges—the broad, dark stream beneath—the lights along the Neva 
—the walls of the Imperial palace—the great square of the Admiralty 
—~and the statue of Peter—all which we passed rapidly—made me 
sensible of my presence in the residence of the Czars. 
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BACON’S REBELLION * 
PART SECOND. 


Tuus at last provided with due legal authority, after making active 
dispositions for the safety of the country against small prowling bands, 
Bacon lost no time in setting out on his expedition. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had he reached the head of the York River, when the intelligence 
overtook him, that the Governor had retired to Gloucester County, where 
a number of the planters were better affected towards his cause ; and 
had issued a proclamation, again declaring Bacon a rebel and traitor, 
and commanding his followers to deliver him up, and themselves dis- 
perse, under all the pains and penalties of treason ; that he had raised 
the royal standard, and was collecting troops to pursue the Indian ex- 
pedition. This strange news, says Mrs. Cotton, put them shrewdly to 
their trumps. “It rent him to the heart (as he said) to think, that while 
he was a hunting Wolves, tygers, and bears, which daly destroyed our 
harmless and innosscent Lambs, that hee, and those with him, should 
be persewed in the reare with a full cry, as more savage beasts.” After 
a short consultation with his officers, he promptly countermarched his 
army, about five hundred in number, back to the Middle Plantation 
(Williamsburg), doubtless with the determination of putting an effectual 
end to the treachery and hostility of the Governor, by deposing him and 
seizing his person. Sir William had no strength, however, with which 
to maintain the stand he had ventured to assume. The militia of Glou- 
cester and Middlesex, whom he had assembled, to the number, it is 
stated, of twelve hundred men, refused to adopt his quarrel ; for such 
was the universal enthusiasm with which the daring and gallant young 
popular leader was regarded, that, as we are told, on the Governor’s 
proposition to them to follow and suppress the rebel and traitor, “there- 
upon arose a murmuring before his face, Bacon, Bacon, Bacon, and all 
walked out of the field, muttering as they went, Bacon, Bacon, Bacon, 
leaving the Governor and those that came with him to themselves.” 
The latter accordingly withdrew across the Chesapeake, and sought 
a refuge on the coast of Accomac, 

Though subject to the government of the main Colony of Virginia, 





* Tracts and other papers relating principally to the origin, settlement, and pro- 
gress of the Colonies in North America, from the discovery of the country to the 
year 1776, collected by Peter Force. 2 vols. Washington. 

+t See Democratic Review for March, 1840, No. XX VII, page 248. 
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Accomac was nominally a distinct territory. Bacon did not hesitate, 
therefore, to avail himself of the opportunity afforded him by the Go- 
vernor’s withdrawal from the proper limits of his province, to take en- 
tire possession of the government. ‘T'o justify his proceedings by the 
sanction of the aggregate public will of the country, he called* a con- 
vention of all the leading men in the colony, which met on the third of 
August, at the Middle Plantation. This body having pronounced the 
government vacated by the abdication of Sir William Berkeley, and 
having expressed a strong displeasure at the hostile attempts made by 
“ evil disposed persons” against the forces raised by the country against 
the Indians, whose object was stated to be, “ purposely to ferment and 
stir up civil war, to the ruin of his majesty’s country,” Bacon issued 
writs for the election of a new Assembly, to meet on the fourth of Sep- 
tember, signed by himself and four members of the Council. He pre- 
vailed, too, on the Convention to put forth a public declaration and oath, 
to the effect that they would support him and the army against all hos- 
tile designs, both of the common foe, and of civil enemies ; and even 
against any forces that might be sent out from the mother country, on 
the false and one-sided representations which it was known had been 
addressed to the home government by Sir William Berkeley, until such 
time as the King should be fully informed of the true state of the case 
by such persons as should be sent out by the General in behalf of the 
people, and until his decision thereupon should be remitted to the 
Colony—the Convention declaring, that they believe in their con- 
sciences that such a course “consists with the welfare of the country, 
and with our allegiance to his most sacred majesty.” 


* The following summary of the reply made by Bacon, in this call, to the Go- 
vernor’s proclamation, is given by Mrs. Cotton: 

“ First, whether persons wholy devoted to the King and country, haters of sinester and 
by-respects, adventuring lives and fortunes, to kill and destroy all in Arms against 
King and countrey ; that never ploted, contrived, or indevioured the destruction, de- 
tryement, or wrong of any of his Majesties subjects, their lives, fortunes, or estates, can 
desurve the names of Rebells and Traters: secondly, he cites his owne and soulders 
peaceable behaviour, calling the wholl countrey to witness against him if they can; hee 
upbrades som in authorety with the meaneness of there parts, others now rich with the 
meaneness of there estates when they came into the countrey, and questions by what 
just ways they have obtained there welth; whether they have not bin the spunges that 
hath suck’d up the publick tresury: Questions what arts, sciences, schools of Learn- 
ing, or manufactorys, have bin promoted in authority : Justefyse his adversion, in gene- 
rall against the Indians ; upbrades the Governour for manetaneing there quarill, though 
never so unjust, against the Christians rights ; his refuseing to admit an English mans 
oath against an Indian, when that Indians bare word should be accepted of against an 
Englishman: sath sumthing against ye Governour concerning the Beaver trade, as not 
in his power to dispose of to his owne proffit, it being a Monopeley of the crowne ; Ques- 
tions wether the Traders at the heads of the Rivers being his Facters, do not buy and 
sell the blood of there brethren and country men, by furnishing the Indians with Pouder, 
shott, and Fire Arms, contrary to the Laws of the Collony: He araignes one collonell 
Cowells assertion, for saying that the English are bound to protect the Indians, to the 
hassard of there blood. And so concludes with an Appeale to the King and Parliament, 
where he doubts not but that his and the Peoples cause will be jmpartially heard.” 
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Bold as was the last feature of this declaration, approaching more 
nearly than any previous act of the people to positive treason, yet is it 
manifest that it was not stronger than the occasion both justified and de- 
manded. He experienced great difficulty in prevailing upon the Con- 
vention to adopt it, threatening to lay down his commission, and to leave 
them to find other servants to do the country’s work, if they should 
refuse— . 

—“ For, says he, it is to be considered that Sir William hath already proclaimed 
me a Rebell, and it is not unknowne to himselfe that I both can and shall charge him 
with no less than treason. And it is not onely myself that must and is concerned in 
what shall be charged against him : But severall gentlemen in the countrey besides ; 
who now are, and ever will be against his intress, and of those that shall adhere to 
his illegal proseedings, of which he being more than ordinarily insensible, it cannot 
in common reason be otherways conceved but that he, being assisted by those forces 
now imployed, that they shall not be wholly imployed to the destruction of all those 
capeable to fram an accusation against him, to his sacred Majesty. Neather can it 
be reasonably apprehended, that he will ever condescend to any friendly accommoda- 
tion with those that shall subscribe to all, or any part of this ingagement, unless such 
or such persons shall be surrendered up to his marcy to be proseeded against as he 
shall see fitt: and then how many, or few, those may be, whom he shall make 
choice of to be sent into the tother world that he may be rid of his feares in this, 
may be left to consideration.” 

Their feud with Sir William, to whom they no longer accorded the 
title of Governor, had now plainly proceeded to such a point that to 
have submitted again to his authority, re-established by military force, 
without an opportunity of a fair representation to their common para- 
mount sovereign of all the true merits of the case, would have been, to 
all concerned in the late movements, an act of suicidal madness ; so as 
to justify them in even resistihg that sovereign’s arms, till time could be 
afforded them to disabuse him of that erroneous information which 
would probably have prompted the direction of them against the people 
of the Colony. ‘Their intention appears to have been, in that event— 
then regarded as very probable—not so much to oppose an active, 
hostile resistance to the troops which might be sent out from England, 
as to maintain a posture of quiet defence, retiring inland to the wilder- 
ness, if necessary, till the ultimate royal decision could be known. 
The ample reason which Bacon and his friends had, to dread the 
despotic and ruthless revenge which was all they had to anticipate at 
the hands of the Governor, if they should once allow him to recover 
the authority they had wrested from him—at least before they should 
have time and opportunity to throw themselves and their cause upon 
the protection of the home government—is sufficiently attested by the 
bloody sequel of the whole affair. 

Thus established firmly in his position, after disarming, or exacting 
pledges from, those persons from whom he had anything to apprehend, 
Bacon at last found himself free to proceed on his Indian campaign ; 
which resulted in the full gratification of those expectations, from his 
known skill and bold enterprise, which had set the hearts of the people 
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so strongly on him as their leader. After ravaging the towns of the 
principal tribes—now again, as of old, confederated against the Colo- 
ny—he attacked their main force strongly posted in a palisadoed fort, 
on an eminence forming the margin of a small stream which emptied 
into Shocco Creek, at a short distance from a plantation of his own. 
Animated by his spirit and example, the Virginians carried the fort 
by storm, and a desperate slaughter of the enemy ensued. A great 
number of captives were taken, and the force and hopes of the Indians 
in this quarter were for ever broken down. The scene of this battle 
is still marked by the traditionary name of the “ Bloody Run.” 

In the mean time, however, Sir William had not been idle. He 
was but coldly received by the people of Accomac, who advanced com- 
plaints and demands of a similar general character to those of the popu- 
lar party in the other portions of the Province. Nor were all his fair 
promises, and appeals to their loyal duty, of much avail, until a lucky 
accident occurred to give a favorable impulse, and turn the tide of 
fortune in his affairs. ‘This was the capture, by a boldly executed 
midnight surprise, of the naval force which had been sent by Bacon, 
under the command of a Captain Carver and Mr. Giles Bland, to cruise 
off the shores of Accomac, to intercept supplies to Sir William, as 
well as any attempt of his own to recrossthe bay. This was execut- 
ed by a partisan of the old Governor, Phillip Ludwell, in concert with 
a Captain Larimore, the former commander of the ship which, with 
two or three small vessels, composed the naval force in question. 
Thus master of the water, Sir William (whose first act was summari- 
ly to hang Carver, a “ valiant man and stout seaman,”) was soon able 
to raise a large force. Attracted by the tempting prospect of the con- 
fiscation and plunder of the estates of Bacon’s adherents, the Acco- 
mackians freely entered his service ; and he appeared before James- 
town with a force said to have amounted to five ships and ten sloops, 
manned with a thousand troops. 

To this force the small number of Bacon’s partisans that were left 
behind at Jamestown could not, of course, attempt to oppose any resis- 
tance. He offered a pardon to all who should renounce Bacon’s in- 
terest, and own his, excepting from the promised indemnity only Mr. 
Drummond and Col. Lawrence, two gentlemen of high standing and 
zealous friends of Bacon. In the dilemma in which they were thus 
placed, the greater part of the people in town evacuated it precipitately 
in the night; and on the following day Sir William re-entered it, 
resumed his authority with great solemnity and state, and devoted 
himself assiduously to the task of strengthening his position against 
the danger to be apprehended of Bacon’s return. 

The news of this reverse in his rear did not reach the latter till after 
his return from his Indian expedition, and the dispersion of his army to 
their homes. By a prompt and bold move, however, in advance of 
any intelligence of his operations, he hastened down to the city, with 
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only the small force remaining with him,—the women and children 
(according to the statement in Burk’s History) as he passed pouring 
out blessings on his head, and offering prayers to Heaven for his 
safety and success,—and very coolly, as we are told, “ in a trice blocks 
up the Governour in towne, to the generall astonishment of the whole 
countrey; especially when that Bacon’s numbers were knowne; 
which at this time did not exseed above a hundred and fifty, and 


these not above two-thirds at work neither.” 
The town was situated on a peninsula, formed by the James River, 


here of great breadth, and by a deep creek or branch emptying into the 
James, after a semi-circle sweep by which it approached, as it is de- 
scribed, to within ten paces of the river—the island, as it is termed, 
thus formed, being about two miles in length, and one in breadth. 
This very narrow pass, or isthmus, was defended from within by for- 
fications and cannon; while Bacon’s position was also commanded 
by the armed vessels in the river. ‘To obtain time for the construc- 
tion of his entrenchments to secure the command of the pass, before 
Sir William could learn the insignificance of his force, and overwhelm 
him by numbers in a sally, he adopted a cool expedient, as novel as it 
was successful—and “ how this was efected,” says good Mrs. Cotton, 


‘you shall heare :” 


“ For emediately he despatcheth two or three parties of Horss, and about so many 
in each party, for more he could not spare, to bring into the camp some of the prime 
Gent : women, whose husbands were in towne. Where when arived he sends one 
of them to inform her owne, and the others husbands, for what purposes he had 
brought them into the camp, namely, to be plac’d in the fore frunt of his men, at 
such time as those in towne should sally forth upon him. 

“ The poor Gent : women were mightily astonished at this project ; neather were 
their husbands voide of amazements at this subtill invention. If Mr. Fuller thought 
it strange, that the Divells black guard should be enrouled Gods soulders, they 
made it no less wonderful, that their innocent and harmless wives should thus be en- 
tred a white garde to the Divell. This action was a method, in war, that they were 
not well acquainted with (no not those the best inform’d in millitary affaires) that 
before they could com to pearce their enimies sides, they must be obliged to dart 
their weapons thorough their wives brest: By which meanes though they (in their 
owne parsons) might escape without wounds, yet it might be the lamentable fate 
of their better halfe to drop by gunshot, or otherways to be wounded to death. 

“ Whether it was these considerations, or some others, I do not know, that kep 
their swords in their scabards: But this is manifest, That Bacon knit more knots 
by his owne head in one day, than all the hands in towne was able to untye in a 
wholl weeke: While these Ladyes white Aprons became of grater force to 
keepe the beseiged from falleing out than his works (a pitiful trench) had strength 
to repel the weakest shot, that should have been sent into his legure, had he not 
made use of this invention. 

“For it is to be noted that right in his frunt, where he was to lodge his men, the 
Governour had planted three grate guns, for to play poynt blank upon his men, as 
they were at worke, at about 100 or 150 paces distance ; and then again on his 
right hand, allmost close aborde the shore, lay the ships, with their broade sides, to 
thunder upon him if he should offer to make an onslaute ; this being the onely place, 
by land, for him to make his entrey into the towne.” 
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Bacon was a handsome and elegant young cavalier, and their can be 
no doubt that the compulsory hospitality of his leaguer was made as 
agreeable as possible under the circumstances to these “ mightily asto- 
nished gentlewomen ;” among whom was the wife of his own kinsman 
and namesake, of whom mention has before been made. It was scarce- 
ty, however, in his power to be very lavish of his personal attentions to 
his fair guests, as his own labors, in his arduous and perilous enter- 
prise, were such as fatally to undermine his health. He was every- 
where at the same moment, infusing into his exhausted followers the 
contagion of his own indomitable courage and resolution, and partici- 
pating with his own hands in their toils. He soon released his guard 
of “ white Aprons ;” and then received the sally of the Governor’s Ac- 
comackians, seven or eight hundred in number, with such spirit, that the 
latter, as we are told, having gone out with “hevie harts,” returned with 
“light heeles.” It is to be hoped that the Accomackians of the present 
day have somewhat improved upon the blood of their progenitors of a cen- 
tury anda half ago ; for though they had been readily enough attracted to 
the Governor’s service by the prospect of pay and booty, yet at the first 
notice given, as we are told, of the intended sally, “some of the officers 
made such crabed faces at the report of the same, that the Guner of 
Yorke Fort did proffer to purchase, for any that would buy, a Collonells 
or Captains Commission, for a chunke of a pipe.” And so little were 
they inured to the inclemency of the weather, that when they had ven- 
tured forth beyond the shelter of their fortifications, they speedily 
thought it “ better to turn their backs upon that storme, that their brests 
could not endure to strugle against, for feare of being gauled in their 
sides, or other parts of their bodys, through the sharpness of the we- 
ther; which (after a terable noyse of thunder and lightning out of the 
Easte) begun to blow with a powder (and some lead too as big as mus- 
ket boolitts) full in their faces, and that with so grate a violence, that som 
of them was not able to stand upon their leggs, which made the rest be- 
take themselves to their heeles ; as the onely expedient to save their 
lives ; which som amongst them had rather to have lost, than to have 
owned their safety at the price of such dishonourable rates.” 

In palliation of their cowardice on this occasion, it should not be omit- 
ted to state, that a portion of their number were composed of the crews 
of vessels of different nations, and of such worthless rabble as the pro- 
spect of plunder alone had enlisted under the Governor's standard. As 
soon as Bacon had planted three cannon on his entrenchments, so as to 
command the shipping, and the fortifications of the entrance to the 
town, which he declared his determinaticn to carry by breach and storm, 
they lost no time in betaking thersc'.es in the night to their vessels, 
despite of the rage and mortification of the stout old knight ; and drop- 
ped down the river a distance of about twenty miles,—whence they 
soon, to consummate the disgrace of their flight, betook themselves back 
again to the shores of Accomac. Before their departure the Gover- 
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nor was careful to strip the city of everything valuable ; anticipating 
doubtless, inasmuch as they had plundered the houses of Bacon’s 
friends, that a similar fate, at the hands of the latter, would be award- 
ed to those of his opponents. 

Thus again master of Jamestown, Bacon was still placed in a critical 
and embarrassing situation. Accessible as it was by water, the whole 
naval force of the Colony being in the hands of Sir William, he felt him- 
self liable at any moment to attack, as soon as the latter should reinforce 
and reorganize his troops; while it was certain that his own first absence 
would be the signal for the reoccupation of the capital by his adversaries 
—which it would scarcely be in his power so easily again to recover. 
Sir William was still at anchor, where he remained for several days, 
about twenty miles down the river ; and the report arrived that one of 
his partisans, Colonel Brent, had gathered a force of 2 thousand men 
in the north, and was hastening down to the support of the Governor. 
A junction between the two would have been fatal, and not an hour was 
to be lost in proceeding to meet Brent. In this dilemma Bacon prompt- 
ly decided on one of those bold and energetic steps peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the genius of the man. He dismantled the fortifications 
of the neck, and laid the town in ashes—leaving not a single house, 
nor even the Church, standing. 

This act is generally referred to with great horror, for its reckless and 
sacrilegious audacity. ‘The friends of Berkeley attribute it to the in- 
sane desperation of Bacon’s rebellious spirit, and to rage at finding no- 
thing but empty walls, where he had expected a rich booty. The injus- 
tice of all this is too evident to need illustration. ‘The act was, as it was 
represented by the friends of Bacon, “ very soldier-like and with great 
judgment.” The Virginians had no liking for towns at all, and the 
erection of the few houses which constituted the capital had been re- 
luctantly forced on them by the urgent efforts of the Government, and 
especially by the personal influence in former days of Sir William 
Berkeley. The houses were not more than sixteen or eighteen in 
number, at wide intervals, built chiefly of brick, “ faire and large,” as 
we are told, ‘and in them about a dozen families (for all the howses 
are not inhabited) getting their liveings by keeping of ordinaries, at 
extreordnary rates.” ‘The town was entirely useless to him, nor did 
his followers probably regard it as of any public advantage. Stripped 
of every convenience, down to the bare walls of the houses, it could 
afford them no resting place, in their present worn and exhausted condi- 
tion. And even had not the danger existed of its blockade by water and 
land by their adversaries, from the peculiarity of its natural site—as well 
as that of its reoccupation by the latter as soon as they should leave it, 
on their immediately necessary march against Colonel Brent—yet still 
it was not to be expected that they could leave their own homes and 
plantations longer without their presence, to form a garrison for this 
empty and worthless shell of 2 town. Mr. Drummond and Colonel 
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Lawrence, themselves owners of the two most valuable houses in the 
place, were the first to apply the flames to their own respective property, 
and in a very short space the destruction of the whole was complete. 

This summary cure having been thus applied to this “ sore upon the 
surface of the body politic,” as the capital was most emphatically re- 
garded by the Virginian democrats of that day, Bacon then proceeded 
with great rapidity to meet Brent, before he should effect a junction 
with Sir William, who was still within twenty miles of the town. 
The mere report, however, of his approach, and of these recent events 
—combined doubtless with the general popular sympathy with his 
cause—sufliced to disperse Brent’s thousand men; on which the 
Governor set sail, as before mentioned, for Accomac; and Bacon, 
after a few days spent at Sir William Berkeley’s own seat of Green 
Spring, proceeded to Gloucester County, the inhabitants of which 
had not participated in the proceedings and the bold oath of his Con- 
vention at the Middle Plantation, and in which the cause of the Go- 
venor was stronger than in any other part of the country. Here he 
assembled a convention, the account of which is thus related: 

“This business of Brents haveing (like the hoggs the devill sheared) produced 
more noyse than wooll, Bacon, according to summons, meets the Gloster men at the 
Court Howse : where appeared som 6 or 7 hundred horss and foot, with their arms. 
After that Bacon, in a long Harange, had tendered them the ingagement (which as 
yet they had not taken, and now was the only cause of this convention) one Mr. 
Cole offered the sence of all the Gloster men there present : which was sumed up in 
their desires, not to have the oath imposed upon them, but to be indulged the benefitt 
of Neutralitie: But this he would not grant, telling of them that in this their re- 
quest they appeared like the worst of sinners, who had a desire to be saved with the 
righteous, and yet would do nothing whereby they might obtaine there salvation ; 
and so offering to go away, one Coll: Gouge (of his party) calls to him and told 
him, that he had onely spoke to the Horss (meaning the Troopers) and not to the 
foote. Bacon, in soin passion, replide, he had spoke to the Men, and not to the 
Horss ; haveing left that servis for him to do, because one beast best would under- 
stand the meaneing of another. And because a minister, one Mr. Wading, did not 
onely refuse to take the Ingagement, but incouraged others to make him their ex- 
ample, Bacon committed him to the Gard; telling him that it was his place to’ 
preach in the church, not in the camp: In the first he might say what he pleased, 
but in the last, he was to say no more than what should please him; unless he 
could fight to better purpose than he could preach.” 

The Gloucester men at last consented, on a second meeting, to 
subscribe the oath; and thus firmly established throughout all the 
western shore of the Province, the enterprising courage of this singu- 
lar man next led him to form a plan, in the words of the writer just 
quoted, “to go and see how the Accomackians did ”—on which he 
proceeds thus quaintly to remark : 

“Tt must be confest that he was a Gent : man of a liberall education, and so con- 
sequently must be replenished with good manners, which inables, and obligeth all 
civill parsons both to remember, and repay receved curteces : which made him not to 
forget those kindnesses the Accomackians bestowed, in his absence, on his friends, 
and their neighbours, the Verginians : and so now he resolved (since he had nothing 
ells to do) for to go and repay their kind hearted vissitt. But first he thought good 
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to send them word of his good meaneing, that they might not plead want of time, 
for want of knowledge, to provide a reception answerable to his qualety, and atten- 
dance. This was pritty faire play, but really the Accomackians did not halfe like 
it. They had rather his Honour would have had the patience to have stade till he 
had bin invited, and then he should have bin much more wellcom.” 

Bacon’s position was now a very critical one. The time was ap- 
proaching when the answer to Sir William’s letters to the King might 
be expected in the form of a large force of regular troops, which he 
had represented as the only effectual means to uphold the government, 
and prevent the Colony from throwing off all subjection and dependence 
on the parent state. Notwithstanding the oath which had now been 
subscribed by most of the leading men of the Colony, and notwithstand- 
ing the general popular sympathy with his cause—(the number of faith- 
ful friends who accompanied the Governor to Accomac did not exceed 
twenty)—yet he could not be insensible to the probability that the ac- 
tual appearance of a large regular force on the soil of the Colony, 
marshalled under the royal standard, might be the signal of a panic 
which he might find it impossible to withstand. He was therefore in- 
defatigable in his personal exertions. He allowed himself not an in- 
stant of repose, though already beginning to suffer seriously from the 
effects of his fatigue and exposure in the trenches before Jamestown. 
He visited every post in person, everywhere carrying the magical in- 
fluence of his own ardent and resolute spirit and commanding intellect. 
His chief officers were the persons who have been already named in 
the course of the narrative, Drummond, Lawrence, Ingram, Walk- 
late, Graves, and some others. He was himself, however, the ‘ani- 
mating centre on which the whole depended, and never did a leader, 
combining as he did a civil with a military character, more nobly sus- 
tain the vast responsibilities and difficulties ef such a position. 

But fine as was the temper of the blade, its keenness at last wore out 
its scabbard. In the midst of these gigantic labors, before he had time 
to complete his preparations for his expedition to Accomac, he was at 
length overtaken by death, at the house of a Doctor Pate, in Gloucester 
County. The immediate cause of his death was a slight disorder of 
the stomach, brought on by exposure and want of rest, to which a little 
repose and care were alone necessary to effectacure. The grief of 
his followers can be best imagined from the view which the preceding 
pages have presented of his character. Their pious friendship pro- 
tected his remains from the insults which were to be anticipated from 
the malignant vengeance of his enemies, and they were buried with so 
careful a secrecy (as is reported of those of Oliver Cromwell), that the 
place of their deposite eluded the most diligent search which was after- 
wards made for it by Sir William Berkeley. Happy would be the acci- 
dent that should yet, by some of the odd possibilities that are sometimes 
witnessed, rake up the buried secret, that the spot might be marked by 
the monument so well merited from the present generation, by the me- 
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mory of his cause, his character, and his fate. ‘The date of his death 
was October the first, about a month previous to the time appointed for 
the meeting of the Assembly for which he had issued writs from the 
Convention of the Middle Plantation. Had not his life been thus sud- 
denly cut short, it is difficult to anticipate what might have been the re- 
sult of the attitude in which he had thus placed and organized all Vir- 
ginia. We can scarcely doubt that the people, under his continued 
guidance, must have forced from the weak government at home (itself 
overthrown by the people but a few years afterwards) the concession of 
their demands. Nor is it even entirely preposterous to imagine the pos- 
sibility of such a man having been able to unite all the American Colo- 
nies, throughout which a kindred spirit of courageous liberty prevailed, 
in a common cause, which might have carried back exactly a century, 
to 1676, the successful achievement of that great event which was re- 
served for 1776. It is at any rate a fine chapter in the early history of 
the Ancient Dominion ; and the brave and resolute spirit which her 
people here exhibit, is alone enough—were there any paucity of such 
evidence—to disprove the charge which has sometimes been advanced 
by Northern writers, that Virginia contrasted unfavorably, in the submis- 
sive and tractable temper of her loyalty, with the higher and sturdier 
spirit of liberty which characterizes the colonial history of the New 
England Provinces. “ Nothing can be more unjust,” says Burk, “than 
this comparison, because nothing is more untrue. Without derogating 
from the well earned fame of New England; their noble ardor for 
liberty, their steady and animated resistance against force and corrup- 
tion ; the conduct of Virginia, from the first moments of her existence, 
was exactly the opposite of what it has been represented ; and although 
comparisons between different confederate States are always invidious, 
she has no cause or motives to shun them, save those of friendship and 
affection.” 

It is needless to add to the evidence involved in the course of this 
narrative any summary of the character of this noble young patriot 
hero, whose steps we have been following through the rapidly shifting 
scenes of his bold and perilous career. His life has all the interest of 
romance. Bitterly as he has been vilified by the history written by 
triumphant tyranny, every circumstance seems to combine in him that 
should, at this day at least, excite our warmest sympathy. His extra- 
ordinary genius and force of character were evidently united to a purity 
and patriotism which constitute a nobler subject of admiration. With 
all the dictatorial power which the crisis of the times placed in his 
hands, he never committed nor suffered any retaliation for the many 
private outrages perpetrated against his friends and himself. The only 
occasion on which he allowed any blood to be shed, in the unhappy 
civil strife in which he was plunged, except in the case of the few 
who fell in his attack upon Jamestown, is thus narrated by a candid 
and impartial witness : 
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“ About this time was a spie detected, pretending himself a deserter, who had 
twice or thrice come and gone from party to party, and was by councill of warr sen- 
tenced to death, after which Bacon declared openly to him ‘ that if any one man in 
the army wou’d speak a word to save him, he should not suffer,’ which no man ap- 
pearing to do, he was executed. Upon this manifestation of clemency Bacon was 
applauded for a mercifull man, not willing to spill Christian bloud, nor indeed was 
it said, that he put any other man to death in cold bloud, or plundered any house.” 


The grief of his friends on this sudden extinction of all the proud 
hopes and warm affections of which he had been the object, was as 
though the sun had been stricken from their heaven. It sought its 
expression, as we are told, “ in many coppes of verses made after his 
depariure, calculated to the Lattitude of their affections who composed 
them.” ‘The following “ Epitaph” is preserved in one of Colonel 
Force’s Tracts ; and through all the quaint and far-fetched conceits 
sanctioned by the prevailing bad habit and taste of the poetry of the 
day, a glimpse may be had of the unbounded devotion and admiration 
with which this remarkable young man was regarded by his friends 
and followers : 


“ DeatH why soe crewill! what no other way 
To manifest thy splieene, but thus to slay 
Our hopes of safety ; liberty, our all 
Which, through thy tyranny, with him must fall 
To its late caoss? Had thy rigid force 
Bin delt by retale, and not thus in gross 
Grief had bin silent: Now wee must complaine 
Since thou, in him, hast more then thousand slane 
Whose lives and safetys did so much depend 
On him there lif, with him there lives must end. 
“Tf *t be a sin to think Death brib’d can bee 
Wee must be guilty ; say twas bribery 
Guided the fatall shaft. Verginias foes 
To whom for secret crimes, just vengeance owes 
Disarved plagues, dreding their just disart 
Corrupted Death by Parasscellcian art 
Him to destroy ; whose well tride curage such, 
There heartless harts, nor arms, ner strength could touch. 
‘““Who now must heale those wounds, or step that blood 
The Heathen made, and drew into a flood? 
Who is’t must pleade our Cause? nor Trump nor Drum 
Nor Deputations ; these alass are dumb, 
And Cannot speake. Our Arms (though neer so strong) 
Will want the aide of his Commanding tongue, 
Which conquer’d more then Ceaser: He orethrew 
Onely the outward frame ; this could subdue 
The ruged workes of nature. Soules repleate 
With dull Child could, he’d annemate with heate 
Drawne forth of reasons Lymbick. In a word 
Marss and Minerva, both in him Concurd 
For arts, for arms, whose pen and sword alike 
As Catos did, may admireation strike 
Into his foes; while they confess with all 
it was their guilt stil’d him a Criminall. 
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Onely this differance does from truth proceed 
They in the guilt, he in the name must bleed. 
While none shall dare his obseques to sing 
In desarv’d measures ; untill time shall bring 
Truth Crown’d with freedom, and from danger free 
To sound his praises to posterity. 

“Here let him rest ; while wee this truth report 
Hee’s gon from hence unto a higher Court 
To pleade his Cause where he by this doth know 
Whether to Ceaser hee was friend, or foe. 


While on the other hand the equal abhorrence with which his name 
and memory were looked upon by the opposite faction may be seen 
through the following replication to the above. The contrast between the 
two affords a singular illustration of the different media of vision through 
which conflicting political parties are wont to view the characters of 
their respective leaders—that of a prominent champion of republican 
reform being always the object of a peculiarly intense bitterness on 
the part of triumphant power : 


‘‘ Wuertuer to Ceaser he was Friend or Foe ? 
Pox take such Ignorance, do you not know ? 
Can he be Friend to Ceaser, that shall bring 
The Arms of Hell, to fight against the King ? 
(Treason, Rebellion) then what reason have 
Wee for to waite upon him to his Grave, 
There to express our passions? Wilt not bee 
Worse then his crimes, to sing his Ellegie 
In well tun’d numbers ; where each Ella beares 
(To his Flagitious name) a flood of teares ? 
A name that hath more soules with sorrow fed, 
Then reched Niobe single teares ere shed ; 
A name that fil’d all hearts, all eares, with paine, 
Untill blest fate proclam’d, Death had him slane. 
Then how can it be counted for a sin 
Though Death (nay though myselfe) had bribed bin, 
To guide the fatall shaft? we honour all 
That lends a hand unto a Trators fall. 
What though the well paide Rochit soundly ply 
And box the Pulpitt, into flattery ; 
Urging his Rhetorick, and strain’d elloquence, 
T’ adorne incoffin’d filth, and excrements ; 
Though the Defunct (like ours) nere tride 
A well intended deed untill he dide? 
’T will be nor sin, nor shame, for us, to say 
A two fould Passion checker workes this day 
Of Joy and Sorrow ; yet the last doth move 
On feete impotent, wanting strength to prove 
(Nor can the art of Logick yield releife) 
How Joy should be surmounted by our greafe. 
Yet that wee Greave it cannot be denide, 
But ’tis because he was, not cause he dide. 
So wep the poore distressed Illium Dames 
Hereing thuse nam’d, their Citty put in flames, 
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And countrey ruin’d ; If we thus lament 
It is against our present Joyes consent. 
For if the rule in Phisick, trew doth prove, 
Remove the cause, th’ effects will after move; 
We have outliv’d our sorrows; since we see 
The causes shifting of our miserey. 

‘Nor is’t a single cause, that’s slipt away 
That made us warble out, ah well-a-day. 
The Branes to plot, the hands to execute 
Projected ills, Death Ioyntly did nonsute 
At his black Bar. And what no Baile could save 
He hath committed Prissoner to the Grave ; 
From whence there’s no reprieve. Death keep him close 
We have too many Divells still goe loose.” 

On the remainder of the history of “ Bacon’s Rebellion” we will not 
dwell—all the interest of its personal romance expiring with its gal- 
lant young hero. It will be sufficient, in general terms, to remark; 
that his adherents continued still for some moriths not only to hold 
out against the Governor, but to retain the decided ascendency in the 
Colony, though destitute of any single able chief to combine and con- 
solidate their efforts. Ingram and Walklate, who have been before 
named, seem to have been the principal leaders. ‘The country re- 
mained in a most wretched state during the partisan civil warfare 
which was waged on a petty scale, but in a bitter and cruel spirit, 
between the two parties. ‘The Baconians, as they still continued to 
be termed, were at last reduced by a stratagem of most infamous 
treachery on the part of Sir William, their main body, under Ingram, 
being induced, by a fraudulent treaty concluded with a creature of the 
former, to surrender their arms, and return to a recognition of the autho- 
rity of the Governor. Ingram would seem to have been bought. A 
most ferocious and extortionate persecution of the popular party then 
ensued ; which was only arrested by the arrival of royal commission- 
ers and troops from England, with full powers to investigate and 
settle all the disturbances of the Colony, and with a general amnesty 
from which Bacon alone was excepted. Even these, however, found 
it extremely difficult to arrest the sanguinary vengeance of the old 
Governor, of whom it was said at the time, that he would have hung 
half of the country if they had let him alone. He at last returned to 
England to seek support in the smiles of royalty against the popular 
odium by which he was fairly overpowered ; but notwithstanding his 
old services and former favor, the strong evidence against him, to 
which his friends vainly attempted a justification, deprived him of all 
countenance from his master or the Court—and he very soon sunk 
broken-spirited, an object half of pity and half of execration, into a 


wretched grave. 
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THE REV. CHARLES FOLLEN. 


Wuen the news of the catastrophe of the steamboat Lexington in 
the Sound, on the night of the 13th of January last, burst upon the 
country, with all its appalling, agonizing, sickening effect upon the 
hearts even of the millions who had no special interest to claim in 
any of the sufferers, to those who could individualize and realize all 
of its combined horrors of fire, frost and wave, by attaching them in 
imagination to the person of some particular friend among that devoted 
number, its effect was such as no length nor variety of life can cer- 
tainly ever wholly efface. In common with a wide circle of whose 
warmest affections he was the centre, such was our lot with respect 
to the beloved and revered friend to whose memory the feeble tribute 
of this notice is sadly offered. The title by which it is due is not 
only the fact of his having been a contributor to the pages of this 
work, but also the lofty purity and fervor of his devotion of his great 
mind, and of his noble and gentie heart, to the cause of democratic 
truth and freedom, of which he was among the worthiest, as among 
the most ardent votaries. Nor shall we be withheld from rendering 
it by any regard to certain wide differences of opinion which may 
have subsisted between him and this work, upon a subject with which 
his name had become closely identified, and upon which, viewing it 
only by the light of abstract principles, he was naturally misled by 
those very qualities which chiefly contributed to form the greatness 
and the beauty of his character. 

The few prominent events of his life may be briefly told. He was 
a native of Germany, having been born at Romrod in Hesse Darm- 
stadt, in the year 1796. His elder brother, Augustus Follen, is now 
a Professor in the University of Zurich in Switzerland, and is an 
eminent German poet. Another brother, who is spoken of as distin- 
guished for his literary talents, is now a citizen of the State of Mis- 
souri. 

Previously to the year 1824, Dr. Follen was Professor of the Civil 
Law in the University of Basle in Switzerland. In his character 
benevolence and perfect gentleness were so happily blended with the 
loftiest courage and firmness, together with a commanding power of 
intellect, that he was regarded by the students with a love that was 
an enthusiasm. By his known devotion to the cause of freedom, and 
his zeal in the promulgation of liberal opinions, he became obnoxious 
to the Emperor of Austria, who demanded that he should be surren- 
dered as a criminal to endure the penalties of Austrian law. He 
protested that he had been guilty of no crime, and claimed the right 
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to be tried, if charged with any, by the laws of the Canton in which he 
lived. ‘The Swiss government admitted his right, and for a long time 
resisted the demands of the Austrian despot ; but at length became 
intimidated by the urgency of Austria, and anxiously solicited Dr. 
Follen to retire from the country. He declared that he would not 
flee as a criminal from the demands of the Austrian government, but 
if his government would threaten a prosecution on their own account, 
he should deem it his duty to secure himself. Some such act was 
adopted, and he left Switzerland and went to Paris. Here he attached 
himself to our National Benefactor, Lafayette, who earnestly invited 
him to be a companion of his voyage to this country, in the year 1824. 

This proposal he modestly declined, although it was his intention 
to make the United States his place of refuge. In the autumn of 
1824, after Lafayette’s return to France, Dr. Follen came out to 
America. He was soon afterward employed as a professor of Ger- 
man Literature in Cambridge College, where his kindness of manners 
and varied knowledge made him extremely popular with the students. 
He subsequently embraced the profession of divinity, and was for a 
short period pastor of a congregation in the city of New York. At 
the time of his death he resided at Lexington, in Massachusetts, 
where he had the charge of a religious society. 

It is a circumstance of much interest, that in the wane of the Holy 
Alliance, and the progress of liberal principles in Switzerland, the 
government of the Canton of Basle has passed into the hands of the 
former friends and pupils of our lamented friend, and all political ob- 
stacles to his return to Switzerland were removed, and he was medi- 
tating a visit, at no distant day, to the former place of his labors and 
trials. 

A fine article entitled “ Peace and War” which appeared in the 
Democratic Review for February, 1839, was from the pen of Dr. 
Follen ; though it may be proper to mention that a few slight altera- 
tions were made in it, on its editorial revision and preparation for the 
press—(which were made upon the certainty of a full identity of ge- 
neral views on the subject with the author, and upon which it hap- 
pened at the moment to be impossible, as a question of time and dis- 
tance, to consult the latter)—which did not meet his approval ; though 
chiefly for the characteristic reason that those modified passages con- 
tained some stronger expressions, applied to the absurdities against 
which the argument of the Article was directed, than were in exact 
harmony with the extremely gentle, kindly and tolerant spirit of the 
writer himself. It is unnecessary for us to designate these expres- 
sions, from the responsibility of which it is proper, on thus alluding 
to the writer, to exonerate him. An announcement has been made of 
a collection of his writings, to be published with a biographical me- 
moir, by the widow to whom Dr. Follen has bequeathed the honor of 
his name and the memory of his virtues. In this the passages in 
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question will doubtless be divested of those slight asperities which, to 
our very great regret, grated somewhat painfully on the delicate ear 
of the author, and will be restored to the original form in which they 
came from his pen. 

Dr. Follen was perhaps the most pure and perfect democrat, alike in 
the profoundest convictions of his reason and the warmest sympathies 
of his heart, that we have ever met, We have alluded above to a 
subject of difference of opinion, to which the following extract from a 
letter from him more distinctly refers: ‘1 hope and trust that no dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to the application of the great principles 
in which we entirely agree, will lessen our faith in each other’s fidelity 
to these principles, whatever course each one may feel bound in con- 
science to adopt. I know of no other difference in our political creed 
than that with regard to the extent to which the Federal Government 
ought to exercise the power which the letter of the Constitution confers 
upon it on the subject of slavery in the District and the Territories.” 

A hand so far abler and worthier, guided by a congenial spirit, has 
given to the world a portraiture of the character of Dr. Follen, that 
we will not venture to intrude on our readers any attempt of our own 
to analyze the rare elements of goodness and greatness which so 
beautifully combined to its formation. ‘The following is taken from 
a discourse pronounced by the Rev. W. E. Channing in Boston, 
shortly after the catastrophe which included in its fearful accumula- 
tion of horrors the noble victim to whose virtues it is a tribute not 
less just than eloquent : 

** When my mind, composed by time, now goes back to that fame-encircled boat, 
I search for one among the crowd who was singularly dear to me, the close and 
faithful friend of many years ; and as he rises to my mind, I see no terror on his 
countenance. I see him with collected mind and quick eye looking round him for 
means of escape, using every energy of a fearless spirit, thoughtful too of others as 
well as of himself, and desisting from no efforts of love and prudence till the power 
of effort failed. I see indeed one agony ; it was the thought, that the dear coun- 
tenances of wife and child and beloved friend were to be seen no more onearth. I see 
another, perhaps deeper agony ; it was the thought of the wo which his loss was to 
inflict on hearts dearer to him than life. But even at that hour his love was not all 
agony ; for it had always lived in union with faith. He had loved spiritually ; he 
had reverenced in his friends an infinite, undying nature ; he had cherished in them 
principles and hopes stronger than death. I cannot doubt that in that fearful hour, 
he committed them and himself with filial trust to the all-merciful Father. I can- 
not doubt, that death was disarmed of its worst terrors, that the spirit passed away 
in breathings of unutterable love and immortal hope. Thus died one of that seem- 
ingly forlorn, desolate, forsaken company ; I hope, thus others died. But one such 
example mingles with the terrors and agonies of that night so much that is heavenly, 
soothing, cheering, that I can look at the scene without overwhelming gloom, and 
without one doubt of the perfect goodness of God. 

“The friend to whom I have referred was not only my friend, but most dear to 
several who worship in this house. For their sakes, more than my own, I would 
say something of his character ; though in truth, I have a higher object than to min- 
ister to any private grief. This is not the place for the utterance of personal feeling. 
This house was reared not for the glory even of the best and the greatest of men, 
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but for the glory of God, and for the spiritual edification of his worshippers. I feel, 
however, that God is honored and man edified by notices of such of our race as have 
signally manifeated the spirrt of the Divinity in their lives, and have left a bright 
path to guide others to a better world. 

“The friend of whom I speak was one of the few who seem set apart from the 
race by blamelessness of life and elevation of spirit. All who have had opportuni- 
ties of knowing him will testify, by a spontaneous impulse, that they knew no purer, 
nobler human being. Some think, that on the whole he was the best man whom it 
has been their privilege to know. Such a man may be spoken of even in the house 
of God, in that place where flattery is profanation, and God, not man, is to be adored- 
Our friend did not grow up among us. He came here in exile from a distant land ; 
and, poor and unfriended, was to earn his bread with toil; and under these disad- 
tages he not only won friends and a home, but was adopted with a love and trust 
which few inspire who have been known from infancy to age. 

“The character which secured such love it is not difficult to depict, because great- 
ness is simple, artless, and lies open to every eye. It was his distinction, that he united 
in himself those excellencies which at first seem to repel each other, though in truth 
they are of one loving family. This union was so striking, as to impress even those 
who did not enjoy his intimacy. For example, he was a Hero, a man of a Lion- 
heart, victorious over fear, gathering strength and animation from danger, and bound 
the faster to duty by its hardships and privations ; and at the same time he was a 
child in simplicity, sweetness, innocence, and benignity. His firmness, which I 
trusted, perhaps, more than that of any man, had not the least alloy of roughness. 
His countenance, which at time wore a stern decision, was generally lighted up with 
a beautiful benignity ; and his voice, which expressed, when occasion required it, an 
inflexible will, was to many of us musical beyond expression, from the deep tender- 
ness which: it breathed. 

“As another example of seemingly incongruous virtues, he was singularly alive 
to the domestic affections. Who that saw him in the bosom of his family can for- 
get the deep sympathies and the overflowing joyousness of his spirit!’ His home 
was pervaded by his love as by the sun’s light. A stranger might have thought that 
his whole soul was centred there ; and yet with these strong domestic affections he 
joined a love of his race far more rare. His heart beat in unison with the mighty 
heart of humanity. He did not love mankind as those words are commonly used. 
He was knit to them by a strong living tie of brotherhood. He felt for all men, but 
above all for the depressed and the wronged. His mild countenance would flash 
fire at the mention of an injured man; not the fire of revenge, or unkindness, but of 
holy indignation, of unbounded love and reverence for invaded Right. 

“T can mention another union of qualities not always reconciled. He was a man 
of refined taste. He loved refined society, His manners, courteous, sweet, bland, 
fitted him for intercourse with the most cultivated, and he enjoyed it keenly ; and yet 
his deepest sympathies were given to the mass of men. He was the friend of the 
laboring man. He had a great respect for minds which had been trained in simple 
habits, and amidst the toils of life; and could he have chosen the congregation to 
which he would minister, it would have been composed chiefly of such members. 

“T will mention one more union of seemingly dissimilar virtues. He was singu- 
larly independent in his judgments. He was not only uninfluenced by authority, 
and numbers, and interest, and popularity} but by friendship, by those he most loved 
and honored. He seemed almost too tenacious of his convictions. But with all 
this firmness of judgment, he never gave offence by positiveness, never challenged 
assent, never urged his dearest convictions with unbecoming warmth, never in argu- 
ment passed the limits of the most delicate courtesy ; and from a reverence of others’ 
rights, encouraged the freest expression of opinion, however hostile to his own. 

“‘ Such were some of the traits of this great and good man; and of these traits, 
which bore rule? Not a few, who saw him cursorily, remember most distinctly 
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his singular sweetness and benignity. But had these predominated, I might not 
perhaps think myself authorized to pay him this extended tribute in a Christian 
congregation. I should confine the utterance of my grief to the circle of private 
friendship. It was his calm, enlightened, Christian Heroism, which imparted to 
his character its singular glory. His sweetness threw a lustre over this attribute, 
by showing that it was no morbid enthusiasm, no reckless self-exposure; that he 
was not raised above danger and personal regards by vehemence of emotion. His 
heroism had its root and life in reason, in the sense of justice, in the disinterested 
principles of Christianity, in deliberate, enlightened reverence for human nature and 
for the rights of every human being. It was singularly free from passion. Tender 
and affectionate as his nature was, his sense of justice, his reverence for right, was 
stronger than his affections ; and this was the chief basis and element of his heroic 
character. Accordingly, the love of freedom glowed as a central, inextinguishable 
fire in his soul !—not the school-boy’s passion for liberty, caught from the blood- 
stained pages of Greece and Rome, but a love of freedom, resting on and blended 
with the calmest knowledge, growing from clear, profound perceptions of the na- 
ture, and destiny, and inalienable rights of man. He felt to the very depth of his 
soul, that man, God’s rational, immortal creature, was worth living for and dying 
for. 

“ To him, the most grievous sight on earth was not misery in most agonizing forms, 
but the sight of man opressed, trodden down by his brother. To lift him up, to 
make him free, to restore him to the dignity of man, to restore him to the holy 
hope of a Christian—this seemed to him the grandest work on earth, and he conse- 
crated himself to it with his whole soul. I felt habitually in his presence, that here 
Was a man ready at any moment to shed his blood for truth and freedom. For his 
devotion to human rights, he had been exiled from his home and native country ; 
he had been hunted by arbitrary power in fereign lands, and had sought safety be- 
yond an ocean. But peril and persecution, whilst they had tempered his youthful 
enthusiasm, had only wrought more deeply into his soul the principles for which he 
had suffered, and his resolution, in growing calmer, had grown more invincible. 

‘“« His greatness had one of the chief marks of reality—it was unpretending. He 
had no thought of playing the part of ahero. He was never more himself, never 
more unstudied, spontaneous, than in the utterance of generous sentiments. His 
greatness was immeasurably above show, and above the arts by which inferior 
minds thrust themselves on notice. There was a singular union in his character of 
self-respect and modesty, which brought out both these qualities in strong relief. 
He was just to himself without flattery, and too single-hearted and truthful to seek 
or accept flattery from others. He made no merit, nor did he talk, of the sufferings, 
past or present, which he had incurred by faithfulness to principle. In truth, he 
could hardly be said to suffer, except through a solicitude for what he might bring 
on those who were dearer to him than himself. It was part of his faith that the 
highest happiness is found in that force of love and holy principle through which a 
man surrenders himself wholly to the cause of God and mankind ; and he proved 
the truth in his own experience. Though often unprosperous and often disappointed, 
his spirit was buoyant, cheerful, overflowing with life, full of faith and hope, often 
sportive, and always open to the innocent pleasures which sprung up in his path. 

“He wasatrue Christian. The character of Christ was his delight. His faith in 
immortality had something of the clearness of vision. He had given himself much 
to the philosophical study of human nature, and there were two principles of the 
soul on which he seized with singular force. One of these was ‘the Sense of the 
Infinite’-—that principle of our nature which always aspires after something higher 
than it has gained, which conceives of the Perfect, and can find no rest but in 
pressing forward to Perfection; the other was ‘the Free Will of Man,’ which was 
to him the grand explanation of the mysteries of our being, and which gave to the 
hyman soul inexpressible interest and dignity in his sight. To him life was a state 
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in which a free being is to determine himself, amid sore trials and temptations, to 
the Right and the Holy, and to advance toward Perfection. His piety took a 
character from these views. It was eminently a filial piety. He might almost be 
said to have no name for God but Father. But then God was not to his view a 
fond, indulgent father, but a wise parent, sending forth his child to be tried and 
tempted, to suffer, and contend, to watch and pray, and amid such discipline to ap- 
prove and exalt his love toward God and mankind. 

“Such were the grand traits of our departed friend. He was not good as most 
of us are, faithful to duty when duty is convenient, loyal to truth when truth is 
shouted from the crowd; he loved Virtue for herself, loved her when her dowry 
was suffering, and therefore I deem him worthy to be spoken of thus largely in 
Christ’s church. The World has its temples, in which its favorites, the powerful, 
the successful, may be landed ; but he only is fit to be commemorated in a Chris- 
tian church who has borne the cross, who has left all for Duty and Christ. Not 
that I mean to speak of our friend as perfect. He fell below his standard; he was 
a partaker of human infirmities; he carried with him human guilt; he has gone, 
not to plead his merits, but to cast himself on the mercy of his Creator. 

‘* My thoughts have been so attracted to his moral qualities that I have neglect- 
ed to speak of his intellectual powers. These were of a high order. His intel- 
lect had the strength, simplicity and boldness of his character. Without rashness, 
it shrank from nothing that bore the signature of truth. He was given chiefly to 
the higher philosophy which treats of the laws, powers and destinies of the human 
soul. He hoped to live to complete a work on this subject. I presume that, next 
to the discharge of all duty, this was the object he had most at heart ; and though 
I differed from him as to some fundamental doctrines, I shared in his strong desire 
of giving his views to the world. 

“His theory stood in direct hostility to Atheism, which confounds man with na- 
ture ; to Pantheism and Mysticism, which confound man with God ; and to all the 
systems of philosophy and religion, which ascribe to circumstances or to God an 
irresistible influence on the mind. The Free-Will through which we create our 
own characters, through which we become really, not nominally, responsible beings, 
and are fitted to sustain, not physical, but moral relations to God and the universe, 
this was his grand principle; and he followed it out to all its consequences, with 
his characteristic decision. But he was not confined to abstract subjects. He 
had studied moral science, history, and the civil law profoundly. He had given 
much thought to Christianity and the Church. His acquisitions of knowledge 
were various, his taste refined, and his power of expression great. His thoughts, 
often original, were robed in beauty from an imagination which received fresh, ge- 
nial, quickening influences from his moral nature. His intellect, however, had 
one quality, which, whether justly or not, prevented its extensive action on our com- 
munity. It did not move fast enough for us. It was too deliberate, too regular, 
too methodical, too anxious to do full justice to a subject, for such an impatient 
people as we are. He did not dazzle men, by sudden, bold, exaggerated concep- 
tions. In his writings he seemed compelled to unfold a subject in its order; and 
sometimes insisted on what might have been left to the quick conception of the 
hearer. Hence he was thought by some to want animation and interest as a 
preacher, while by others his religious instructions and his prayers were felt to be 
full of life and power. The effect of his eloquence was often diminished by his 
slow, deliberate utterance ; a habit which, as a foreigner anxious to pronounce our 
language with perfect accuracy, he could hardly help contracting. Of late, how- 
ever, his freedom and earnestness had increased ; and his preaching was listened to 
with delight by those who insist most on animation of thought and manner. In- 
deed to his last moment he was growing in the desire and the power to do good. 

“Thus he lived ; nor is he to be compassionated because in the midst of such a 
life he was suddenly teken away. Our imaginations associate a peculiar terrible- 
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ness with death, when it comes without warning, in the form of tempest, lightning, 
fire, and taging waves. But within and beneath these awful powers of nature, 
there is another and mightier power. These are only God’s ministers ; and through 
these he separates from earthly bonds the spirit which he has watched over and 
prepared for nearer access to himself. Perhaps, were our minds more elevated, it 
would seem to us worthier of a man, more appropriate to his greatness, to fall un- 
der these mighty powers, to find a grave in these unbounded elements, than to 
sink by slow disease and to be consigned to the dark, narrow tomb. 

‘Our friend lived the life of a man and a Christian to the last hour. His life, 
though not prosperous in our common language, had yet yielded him the blessings 
of the state. If strangers had not heard his name, he was cherished, honored, 
as few men are, by those who knew him best; and if extensive possessions were 
denied him, he owned what is worth more than the wealth of worlds, a happy home, 
consecrated by intelligence, piety, and a celestial love. Who had greater cause 
than he to rejoice in life’—nor ought any tears, but those which we shed for our- 
selves, be called forth by his death. 

 T have thus, my friends, spoken of a good and noble man, and I have spoken not 
to give relief to a full heart, nor chiefly to soothe the wounded hearts of others. 
This house is consecrated to God. This excellent, honored man was still a ray, 
and a faint ray, from the Uncreated Light. What we loved in him was an inspira- 
tion from God ; and all admiration which does not rise above him falls infinitely 
below its true ebject. Let us thank God, who has manifested himself to us in this 
his servant, who speaks to us in all holy and noble men. Let us not stop at these. 
If we do, we bury ourselves in the finite, we lose the most precious influences, the 
holiest ministry of living and departed virtuous friends. 

“‘ We say of the good man whom we have lost, that he has gone to God. Let us, 
too, go to God. Let us humble ourselves before him for our past impiety, irreve- 
rence, unthankful insensibility to his infinite perfection ; and with new affection and 
entire obedience, let us consecrate ourselves to Him, from whose fullness all that 
is beautiful and glorious in the human soul and in the universe is derived. 

‘“‘T have spoken of the friend we have lost, that through him we should the more 
honor God. We may learn from him, now that he sleeps in the ocean, another 
lesson. We may learn the glorious power of virtue, how it can throw a brightness 
over the most appalling scenes of human life, and can rob the most awful forms of 
death of their depressing influence. To the eye of sense, what a sad spectacle was 
the friend we have lost, first encircled with flames, then weltering in the cold, 
lonely sea. 

** At the moment of hearing the sad news, a feeling of horror oppressed me ; but 
soon a light beamed in this darkness, and it beamed from his virtues. The thought 
of the spirit, which I had communed with, gradually took the place of the body, 
which had been taken from us under circumstances so appalling. I felt that the 
spirit which had informed that body, had spoken through those lips, had beamed 
from that benign face, was mightier than the elements. I felt that all the waves 
of the ocean could not quench that spark. I felt how vast, how unutterable the 
transition from that burning deck and pitiless sea to the repose and life of a better 
world. I felt, that the seal of immortality had been put on the virtue which we 
had seen unfolding on our earth. Still more, his virtues have gradually brought 
back to my mind his outward form divested of painful associations. As I now 
think of the departed, his countenance is no longer defaced by death. It rises to 
me in the sweetest, noblest expression which it wore it life. Thus the body, 
through which virtue has shed its light, becomes hallowed and immortal to the me- 
mory and the heart. And if this be true, if goodness be so Divine, as to gain and 
shed glory in that awful change which dissolves the outward frame and tears us 
away from the earth—shall we go on to live to the earth, to outward, material, 
perishing good‘ Shall we continue to slight, and refuse to secure, imperishable 
virtue ?” 








